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PREFACE. 



The Grammar here printed to the public originated in a 
design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded far in the execution of thb purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed^ that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work; 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
afler the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
oflen replete with philosophical views of the highest intefest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corre- 
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sponding with the advanced state of Latm and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most in^r- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; hut, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript. 

The limits of a preface will allow us io notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiarities of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation pf the Latifi 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules more c(^i* 
Otts and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a li^t as possible, the principles of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this countty. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
th6 errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will not 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterata 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
digms are divided and accented, it may not, in genera], be expe- 
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dient for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at his 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. The remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the: Ian* 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of t&e Gram-A 
mar have been drawn firom various sources, most of vi^ich nbed 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
place, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Dic- 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. « 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known^ 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. 'In- 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older grammars, has 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam*' 
pies have been introduced. 

Under adjectives, the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the con^arative and superlative are referred, like every other 
Species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for doceo, as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of kgo, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, fi'om its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
Yoices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
oonresponding tenses. 

A* 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verb from the root 
is exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root. The mode of 
formii^g'^. ^e^ secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them a^d^^to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various ^tenses, are fully exhibited. 

In each conjugfition, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important. To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investigfr> 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been mjeide in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himsdf perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate, and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often . is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, > 
will inevitably be lost. The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the olose of 
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Syntax under the head " Analysis." When language is studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
ment, and not only affords one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These. defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have £>llowed the order of the various cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection of diflferent subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distributicm 
of the subordinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutaal relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gjrmnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's Cyclopaedia. From various other 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived ; but in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammaticd principles we have 
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erery where omitted, as foreign to the design x>f our work, but 
hare' endeayored to present the results of such discusBioira in 
the manner most likely to serve the jHraetical purposes of the 
fitn^nt. 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly b^re our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precision in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in wprks of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attentbn. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in common use, there 
is such inacciuracy^ as well as inddtniteness, that many parts, if 
tek^n indepen^ntly of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly uniBtelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, lor example, the com* 
mon rule, '' A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or 
in other words, whether it is the subjeclrnominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left midetermined. 

So in the rule, '' One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thin^ in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not e^en required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things^ 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
in the genitive, whenever and however used, aiod, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
diffisrent things^ . 

In like manner the rule, " One verb governs another in the 
infinitive,." contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer from it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a. 
conclusion may well be suiprised to find that the number of 
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verbs followed by the infinitive without a subject*acciisative, is 
rery »nall, and that no inconsiderable portion of the verbfl of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an inj&nitive, either with or without such accusative. 
~ Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure of the language, 
bat to be repeated by him afler the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be mad9 
respecting a very large pr<^ortion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who v^l take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit tibe relations of words and paropositkms, no ruk 
can be considered as oth^wise than imperfect, which leaves tUe 
nature and even the existence of those relations whoUy indei- 
tenniaate. An aetiVe verb, £or example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three difoent cases, in orderv to ei|H:efl9 
what are sometimes .called its immediate and ita remote ofejeet% 
and also some attendant ehrettmstance of time, place, instrw 
ment, &c. To say, then, that ''A verb »gnifying aeiivefy 
gov^ns the accusative," can give no predae information^ unless 
we qpeeify which of its relations is denoted by this ease. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in ma»y 
cases, to have arisen &om an excessive desire of Inrevity, aaod 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defectivA in. 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has^ at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recollect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint authors ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, must be shared equally by each. 
• In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large a portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we Will not pretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many respects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every step, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman vnriters, and by the hq>e that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satisfac* 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
sound learning, among our countrymen. 

Boston, April 8, ISM. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^1. Latin Gbammar teacfiies the principles of the 
Latin Language, 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and deriyation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the 4^uantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; 
ihe third, Etymology; the fourth, Syntax; and the fifth. Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY- 

§ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng* 
lish. They are A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; G, g; 
H, h; I, i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N, n; 0,o; P, p; Q, q; R, rj 
S, s; T,t; U,u; V, v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

/ and j were anciently bnt one character, as were likewise « and v. 

^is not found in Latin words, and the same is trae of &, except at the 
beginning of a few words whose second letter is a; and, even in these, 
most writers make use of c. 

Y and z are found only in words derived from the Greek. 

H, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiratioii. 



The consonants are 
divided into 



DIPHTHONGS. ^PUNCTUATION. 

DIVISION OF LETTERS. 

^ 3. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 

The vowels are a, e,t, o,u,y,, . 6 

'Liquids, I, m, n, r, 4 

r Labials, .../>,&,/,»,) 

Mutes, < Palatics, * * c, g,q,j\> .... 10 
V Linguals, . . t^d^ ) 

Hissing letter, . . . . s, 1 

Double letters, . . . . x,z, 2 

^ Aspirate, h, 1 

24 

JT is equivalent to cs or gs ; % to is or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 

^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are ae^ at, au, et, eu^ oe, oi, ua, ue, ui, uo^ 
uu, and i/i. Ae and oe are frequently written together, a, or. ' 

PUNCTUATION. 

^ O* The only mark of punctuation used by the ancionts was a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the middle, or the bottom of the line. The moderns use the same 
marks, in writing and ptinting Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elementary works : — 

« . s The first denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short ; the second, that it is long ; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

" This is called the circumflex accent It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

^ This is the grave accent, and is sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguish them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, quod^ because ; qaody which. 

*- The. diaeresis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthoug with the preceding vowel ; as, aJir^ 
the air. 
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Ol^THOEPY. 

^ 6. Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words, t 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a 
great measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
it those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words - 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent. T£^ 
basis of this system is4hat which is exhibited by Walker in his 
*' Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables; 

3. Of the place of the accent , both primary and secondary. > 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables. 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 

I. Of the Vowels. 

^7, 1. An accented vowel, at the end of a syllablOi 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

paf'ter, de'-dit, vi'-vus, to'-tus, tu'^ba, Ty'-rus; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fataly metre, vital, 
totals tutor f tyrant, 

E, 0, and u^ at the end of an unaccented syllable, have * 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-te, vo'4o, ad-u-o. 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father, or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-pis'-to-la ; pronounced 
mu'-sah, <&c. 

J, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or , 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, t-c^'-ne-us, fi't'-ham^ 
dt'Ur'-nus. 
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. In other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, 
^ it has an obscure sound, like short e; as, JFa'-bi-^s, phi-los''^ 
phus ; pronounced Fa'-be-us, &c. 

Remark I. The^TioZ i of tW'i and siV'i also sounds like sIkhI «. 
. d. y is always pronounced like t in the same situation. 

I <§>8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
' vowel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'-nus, reg'-num^ fif^'-go^ hocy fus'-tiSy cyg'-nuSy in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet ^ seldom^ Jinishy copy, 
lustre, symbol. 

Exception 1. A, when it follows qu in an accented syRable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart; 
as, qua'-dro, quad'-ra-gin-ta, quar'-tus, 

£xc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, au'^s, 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ost 
in dost; as, no£, iH-los, dom'-i-nos, 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
so also are its compounds ; as, post'-quam, posf^e-a ; but not its 
derivatives^ as, pos-tre'-mus, 

11. Of the Diphthongs. 

^ 9» Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, <B'-tas, as'-tas, asf-e-ra, pae'-na, oss'-trum. 

At, ei, oi, and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced separ 
rately. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the i is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Harpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'-ya, Pom-pef-yus, Tro'-yus, Har-py'-ya. 

Eit wben a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
like long i; as in Aet. 

' Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, lau^, au*- 

rum, pronounced laws, &>c. 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 
pronounced separately ; as, Men-e^W^us, 

JEu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u ; as, heu, 
Or^'pheus, 

» Ua, ue, tti, tto, uu, when diphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
we, &c. ; as, lin'-gua, que'-ror^ sua'^de^o, quo'^tus, ef-quus. They 
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are always diphthongs after q, and usually after g and 5. In 
su^'Us, ar'^gU'^y and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Ui in cui and Kuic is pronounced like long t. » 

III. Op the Consonants. 

^10. The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latin as in English words. ' 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

C has the sound of 5 before 6, i, and y, and the diphthongs 
(B and €E ; as, ce'-do, Ca'-sar, Cy'-rus, In other situations, it 
has the sound of k ; as, Ca'-to^ Inc. 

Ch has always the sound of k ; as^ ckarta, machina, pro- 
nounced kar'-ta, mak'-i-na, 

Exc. C, following or endhig an accented syllable, before % 
followed by a vowel, and also before cu, has the sound of sh; 
as, soda, caduceus, pronounced so'ske^, cordu'-sherus. 

G. 

G has its soft sound, like j, before e, t, and y, and the diph- 
thongs (B and (B ; as, ge'-nus, re-gi'-na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in bogy go, 

Exc. When f, in an accented syllable, comes before g soft, it coalesces 
with it in sound; as, agger ^ exaggirOf pronounced aj'-er, &c. 

s. . 

^ 11« S has its hissing sound, as in 50, thus. 

Exc. 1. S, following or ending an accented syllable, before 

% followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 

sound of sA; as, Persia^ censui, pronounced PcW-sAc-a, cen'-shu-4. 

But, in such case, 5, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound ofzh; 

as, Aspasia, Mossia, posui, pronounced As-pa'-zhe-a, Mcef-zhe-a, 

pozh''U'i, 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begrins with «tt, s retains 
its hissing sound ; as, in'-sU-per. 

Exc. 2. 8, at the end of a word, after c, <», au, 6, m,n, and r, 

has the sound of z ; as, res, as, laus, trahs, hi'-ems, lens, Mars, 

English analogy has also occasioned the s in Cts'-sar, cm-sH'-ray laV-ser, 
mu''8a, re-sid'-u-umj cau'-stif r&sa, ancl Iheir derivatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. C(E5-a-r£^-a, and the oblique cases of 
CeBsar, retain the hissing sound. 
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T. 

^12. Ty following or ending an accented syllable, before % 
followed by a vowel, has the sound of sh ; as, ratio ^ Sulpitius, 
pronounced ra'-shc'^, Sul-pish'-e-us, But in such case, t, if 
preceded by s or x, has the sound of cA in child; as, miztio, 
SattustiuSf pronounced mix'^che^o, Sal'lus^-che'US. 

' £xc. Proper names in tioriy and old infinitives in er, preserve the hard 
■oundof^; aSf ^m-phic'-ty-on f Jiec''ti-er £01 flecH. 

X. 

JT, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z ; at the 
end, that of ks; as JCenophony axis, pronounced Zen'^o-phon, 
ak'-sis. 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound of ^z; as, examinOy exentr 
plum^ pronounced eg-zam'-i-no, eg-zem'-pium, 

Exc. 2. JC, ending an accented syllable, before i followed by 

a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of ksh; 

as, noxius, pexui, pronounced nok-she-uSj pek'-shu-i. 

Remark. Ch and pkj befqre th^ in the beginning of a word, are silent , 
as Chthoniii, rkthiUy pronounced Tho'-ni-a^ ThV-a. Also in ihe following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek origin, 
the first letter is not sounded : — mn^mon'-l-ca, gnaf'-mtSf tme'siSf Cw-si- 
as, Ptol-e'VMBf'iLSj psal'-lo. , 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 

FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^13. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occa* 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The penvUinuUe syllable, or v'entdt^ is the last syllable but one. 
The antepenidl is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
may be here inserted : — 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with ?/, are long. 
A vowel before z, z,j, or any two consonants, except a mute 
and liquid, is long, by position^ as it is called. 
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'? A vowel before a mute and a liquid is common, t. e. either 
long or short. 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult is determined by one 
of the preceding rules, it is not marked ; in other cases, except in dis- 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered as parts of the words to which they are an- 
nezed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels of all words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, by the addition of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary, 
"thereK)re, to learn the quantities of those final syllables only which end 
with a vowel. 



OF ACCENTUATION.. 

^14. Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near^ 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent. 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
the secondary, and are. subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, pa'-ter, maf-ter, pevf^na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penvlt is long, 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the ante- 
penult ; as, a-mV-cus, domf-^-nus, 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in ius, is 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir-gU'-u 

^15. If the ]>^iu]t is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, vol'-u^ris, phar'-e-tra, ib'^-^e : but geni- 
tives in iuSf in which t is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, u-ni'-us, is'ti'-us. 

The rules for the accentucttion of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, se'-cum, sub'^C'-o. -^ 

In accentuation, the enclitics que, ne, v«, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

I ■ r 

* These are U, met, pie, ce, dne, and dem; as, ttde, egiymet, meapte, hicce, 
hieelnef idem. 
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parts of the words to which they are subjoined ; as, tVa, t/'-S- 
que; vi'-rum, vi'Vum'-yue. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon* 
dary accent is on the first ; as, mod'-e-rd'-tus, toV'^e-rab'-ulis. 

^ 16« If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, de-mon^'Strorban'-tur, 
ad/'-o-Us-cen'-ti-a. 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have three 
accents ; as, mod"''e'ra"'ti'6''nis, tol'^-e-ra-bil'-i-d'^rem, cx-cr"'- 
ci'ta"'ti'd'-nis. In some combinations there are four accents; 
as, eX'er""'ci'ta''''ti'on"'i-bus''que, 

RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 

SYLLABLES. 

^ 1 7« The only purpose of the following rales for the division of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

When liouids ai:e mentioned, / and r only are intended. 

Words 01 one syllable are called monosyllables; of two, dissyllables; and 
of more than two, polysyllables. ^ 

1. Simple Words. 

1. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A word, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are united with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. 

^18. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be , joined to the latter ; as, paf-ter, a'-criSy vol'-u-cris, Hi-er^-^ 
O'chs, 

Tih'-i and sib'-i are excepted. 

3. Any^two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor'-pus, tf-/c, ad-0'les''cens, 

^19. 4. A single consonant, either before or after the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except after the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, i'tin'^e-ra, dom'-^-mus. 

5. A mute and a liquid, coming before the vowel of an ac- 
cented syllable, are joined to such vowel ; as, a-gres'^tis, la-trd'* 
tor, Eu'phra'-nor, Her-a-cW-a, 
Ezc. to rules 2 and 5. Gl and tl, either after tlie vowel of the penult, 
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or before the vowel of an accented syllable, are separated ) as, JEg^e^ 
At'4a8 ; .ig-ld'-us, M-lanf-tl-des. 

^ 20. 6. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, 
coming before the vowel of an accented syllable, and any two 
consonants whatever, coming after such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated ; as, ger-md'-nus, for* 
mi'-dOf cOrter'-va, co-'lum'-ba, ref-lu-o. 

£xc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single' consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a, e, or o, in an accented syllable, and fol- 
lowed by two vowels, of which the first is e or t, must be joined 
to the latter ; as, ra'-di-us^fa'^ci'^^ me'-di-us, do'-ce'-o^ M^li-um^ 
hcB^-re-o, Mcef'Suay ^ue'-vi-a, pa'-tri-uSf E're'^trin, CE-m&'tri-a, 

Exc. (6.) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, after 

ti, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 

follows ; as, /m'-Hw/ms, au'^re-us, Eu'-ry-tuSy sorlu'-hrv-tas^ Eu'" 

cri'tus, 

Exc. (c.) If the second of two consonants coming after the vowel of an 
accentea syllable is t or d, they are often united, as in English, when ■ 
followed by u, ending a syllable not final; as, mortuuSf ardwiSf pro* 
nounced mort^yu-us, ard'-yu-us. 

^21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable ; otherwise, the last only ; as, pis-trt'^na, 
fe^nes'-tra, emp^to'-ris, Lamp'^sd^cus, 

8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be- 
tween the vowefs of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 
the latter; as, tol'-e-ra-bW-i-'USy ad'^o-tes^cen'-ti-a, pcr'"-e-'gri'' 
na^'ti-o'-nis, 

9. When i, with no other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
fDriting syllables, it is united to the former ; but in pronovncing them, it is 
divided ; as, sax'-umy ax-il'-laj pronounced sad-Sam^ ac-sU'-la, 

^ 2»« 10. When h alone comes between two vowels, it is joined to 
the Utter ; but if it follows c, p, or t, it is never separated from them, and 
is not considered as a letter ; as, mi'-hif tra'-ki-re, machf-^-na, Fa'-phoSf 
A'-thos. 

11. Four consonants rarely meet in words uncoropounded, as in trans'- 
trum. In such case, two of them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Words. 

^ 23. 12. A compound word is resolved into its constituent 

parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; but if that ends 

with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 

ab-es'-sef ir»/'ers, cir^cum'-H-ffo^ su'-per'^st^ sub''i-4typr€e-ter''e'a; 

— cfc/'-^-ro, dil'-^go, bc'-neo'-^ius, pras'-to. 
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ETYMOLOGY. 

^ 24. Etymology treats of the different classes of 
words, their derivation, and various infleotions. 

The different classes, into which words are divided, are 
called Parts of Speech. 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Naun, Adjective, Pronoun, Verby Adverb, Preposition, 
Conjunction, and Interjection, 

The first four are inflected ; the last four are not inflected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

Substantives and adjectiveB are oAen ineluded by gnunmarians under 
the general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word^sio^ is used as 
synonymous with substantive only. 

^ 25. To verbs belong Pcarticiples, Crerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Inflection^ in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, cm^nget' 
Hon, and comparison. 

Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are declined ; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared. 

NOUNS. 

^ 26. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 
^ Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract, 

A proper noun is the narae of an individual object ; as^ 
Caesar; /Joma, Rome; Tf6erw, the Tiber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, te any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avi^, a 
bird ; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number, it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, populus, a peo^ 
pie ; exercitus, an army. 
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An abstract noun is the name of a quality^ or of a mode 
of being or action ; as, bonitas, goodness ; gaudium^ joy ; 
festinatio, haste. 

Abstract nouns, by Varying their meaning, may become common. 
Thus, stadium, zeal, a state of the mind, is an abstract ; when it signifies 
a pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may be used to desig- 
nate a class, and then they become common ; as, duodicira Ceesdrfs, the 
twelve Cassars. The infinitive mood is often substituted for an abstract 
noun. 

' To nouns belong gender, number, and case, 

GENDER, 

^ 27. Nouns have three genders-r^nasculine, feminine^ 
and neuter. 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical* 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes : thus, domtnus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an- 
nexed to nouns denotinor males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
their signification, or on their declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi" 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

^28. Masculines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
male beings are masculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father; consul, a consul ; equus, a^ horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the generd 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are n^asculine, 
because fluvius, ventus, and mensis^ are masculine ; as, 7Y6- 
eris, the Tiber ; Aqullo, the north wind ; Aprilis, April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, l)ecause 
WMUS is masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessajy ; but 
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they usually follow the gender of their termination ; as, hie* 
Atlas, JuBc Ida, hoc Soracie, 

^ 29. Feminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
female beings are feminine ; as, Helenay Helen ; matery a 
mother ; juvenca, a heifer. 

Q. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
poems, and gems, are feminine ; because terra, urbs, arbor ^ 
planta, navis, fabula, and gemma, are feminine ; as, 

jEgjfptuSf Egypt ; Corinthus, Corinth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
nardus, spikenard ; Centaurus, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
name of an island; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
Terence; amethystus, an amethyst 

^ 30. Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
either masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
animate, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
mate, of the doubtful gender. 

Of the former are parens, a parent ; hos, an ox or cow : of 
the latter, ^ni5, an end. 

The following nouns are of the common gender :— 

Adolescens, a youth. Dux, a leader. Parens, a parent. 

AfTlnis, a relaUon by Exul, an exVe. Pres, a surety. 

mnrriage. Hospes, a guest, a host. Prteses, a prrsfdent, 

Antistes, a ehtrffrriest, Hoetis, an enemy. Pnesul, a chief priest, 

Auctor, an author. Infans, an irtfant. Princeps, a prince er 

Aogur, an augur, Interpres, an interpreter. princess. 

3oB, an oz or cow. Judex, a judge. Sacerdos, a priest ifr 

Canis, a dog. Juvenis, a youth. priestess. 

Civis, a citizen. Miles, a Soulier. Satelles, a life-guard. 

Comes, a companion. Munlceps, a burgess. Sus. a sioine. 

Conjaz, a spouse. Nemo, nobody. Testis, a witness. 

Consors, a consort. Par, a peer. Yates, a projihet. 

Gonyiva, a guest. Patru^lis, a cousiu'ger- Verna, a slave. 

Ciistofl, a keeper. man. Vindez, an avenger. * 

The following hexameters contain nearly all the above nouns : — 

ConjuXj atque parens, princeps^ potruelis, et infans, 
Mffinis^ vindex, judex, dux, miles, et hostls, 
Jufur, etantistes,juvfnis, ronvlva, sacerdos, 
Munl-que-ceps, votes, adotescens. civis, et auctor, 
Cvstos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-que, canis-que. 
Pro consortP tori par, vrasul, verna, snte'les, 
Prois jnngas, consors, interpres, et exu/, et hospes. 



* To dislingiiisb the gonder of Latin nouns, {rrammRrians write kic befiNV th^ 
Mascaline, fuee before mo feminine, and fwe before the uenter. 
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^31. When nouns of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjective ; when they denote females^ a 
feminine. 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, hut 
masculine only in grammatical construction : — 

Artifez, an artfst. Fur, a thief. Obses, a hostaffe, 

Auspex, a soothsayer. Heres, an heir. Opifex, a wor%man. 

'Cocfes, a person luuoing Homo, a man or woman. Pedes, a footman. 

btU one eye. Index, an in former. Pugil, a voxer. 

£qaes, a horseman, Latro, a robber, Senez, an old perSon, 

£xlex, an outlaw, Libgri, children. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of the first de- 
clension ; as, (tdvena, a stranger ; auriga, a charioteer ; incola, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as,, Persa, a Persian ; 
ArccLs^ an Arcadian. 

<^ 32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only in construction : — 

-Copiffi, troops. OpSrae, laborers. Yigiliae, vjotchmen. 

Custodis, guards. Prolea, > ««•-„-,•«/,. 

Excubiffi, sentinels. Sobolea, J ^JT^P^^^' 

Some nouns, signifying persons^ are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Aoroama, a jester, Mancipium, > , 

« •!• ''-I- ^ o 'x- ^?aslave, 

Auxiha, attxutary troops, Servitium, ) 

<^ 33* Epicenes. Names of animals which include both 
aexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus, pa^er, a sparrow, mus, a mouse, are 
masculine ; aqinla, an eagle, vulpes, a fox, are feminine ; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
■ex is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark ^he sex, mas 
orfemina is usually added. 

^ 34. Neuters. Nouns which nre neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; &8, fas^ nefas^ nihU, gummi, 
pondo, 

2. Names of letters; as. A, B, C, &c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
Oieaningr ; as, pater est dissyll&bum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences, adverbs, 

2 
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and other particles, used substantively ; as, scire tuum, your 
knowledge ; ultimum vcde, the last farewell. 

Remark, Words derived from the Greek retain the same gender 
which thej have in that language. > 

NUMBER. 

/ ^ 35* Latin nouns have two numbers, — the singular and 
the pluraly — ^which are distinguished by their terminations. 

/ The singular number denotes one object; the plural, 
more than one. 

- CASES. 

^ 36« Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases' are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative, Genitive, Dative^ 
Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each number. 

4> 37* The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin^ possession, and many 
other relations, which, in Elnglish, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the ohfect of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions with, from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called ob- 
lique cases, 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38. The change of termination, by which the different 
cases and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension* 



D£CIiENSIONS.- 



rERHiNATxavrs. 
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There are, in Latin, five different modes of declining 
nouns, called tlie^r^^, second, third, fourth, and Jiftk de- 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, ends 
in a, in the second in i, in the third m is, in the fourth in 
U5, and in the fifth in eii. 

^ 39* The following table exhibits a Comparative view of 
the five declensions. 







Terminations. 












Sitigular. 










I. 


II. 


III. 




IV. 


V. 






M. N. 


M. N. 


M. 


N. 








/^taA^S 










Nam, 




us,er, um, 


— — 


us, 


u, 


es, 


Gen. 


ae, 


h 


is. 


us, 


u, 


ei, 


Dot. 


ae, 


0, 


h 


Ul, 


u, 


ei, 


Ace. 


am, 


um, 


em, — 


um, 


u, 


em. 


Voc. 


&, 


e, er, um, 


— — 


us. 


u> 


es, 


Ahl. 


A, 


o. 


e, ori, 




u, 


e. 






Plural. 








Norn. 


»» 


1, ^ &, 


es, fi, i&, 


us, 


xA, 


es. 


Gen. 


arum, 


6mm, 


am, or ium, 


uum. 


erum, 


Dot. 


is, 


is, 


ibus, 


ibus, 


or iibus, 


ebusy 


Ace. 


as. 


OS, &, 


es, &, i&, 


us. 


u&. 


es. 


Voc. 


8B, 


1, &, 


es, &, i&. 


us, 


u&. 


es, 


Ahl. 


is. 


is. 


{bus. 


ibus, 


or iibus. 


ebus. 



Remarks. 

^ 40* 1. The terminationti of tiie nominative, in the third declen- 
sion, are very numerous, and are therefore omitted in tiie tahle. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 
neuters. 

3. The vocative singular is like the nominative in all Latin 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 

5. The genitive plural ends always in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ; — in the 
1st and 2d declensions, in is; in the 3d, 4th, and 5th, in bus. 
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7. The accusative plural ends always in s, except in 
neuters. 

8. Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 
vocative like the nominative, in hoth numbers; and these 
cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. The 1st and 5th declensions contain no nouns of the neuter gendes, 
and the 4th and 5th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a root, and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fiflh 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged^ is 
considered as belonging to the termination. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 

^41. Nouns of the first declension end in a, e, as, or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — 



Singular. 
Nom. Mu -sa, a muse ; 

Cren. mu'-S8e, of a muse ; 
Dot, mu -sae, to a muse ; 
Ace, mu'-sam, a muse ; 
Voc, mu'-sa, O muse ; 

Abl, mu'-sa^ with a muse. 

In lil^e manner decline 



PluraL 

Nom, mu'-ss, 

Gen, mu-sa'-rum 

Dot, mu-sis. 

Ace, mu'-sas, 

Voc, mu-sae, 

Abl. mu'-sis. 



muses ; 
of muses; 
to muses ; 

muses ; 

O muses ; 

with muses. 



Au'-la, a hail. 
Cu'-ra, care. 
Ga'-le-a, a helmet. 
In'-sti-la, an island. 
Lit'-6-ra, a letter. 



Lus-cln'-i-a, a nightin- 
gale. 
Mach'-T-na, a machine. 
Pen'-na, a quiU, a wing. 



Exceptions in Gender. 



Sa-ffit'-ta, an arrow, 
SteP-la, a star. 
To'-ga, a gmon. 



Vi 



-a, a way. 



^ 42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to ^ 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : Albula, A Ilia, DrU' 
entia, Garumna, 3Iatr6na, Mosella, Names of rivers in e are 
also feminine ; as, Lethe. 
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Ossa and Q3ta, names of mountains, are mascudine or fem« 
inine. 

2. Hadriay the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama^ a fallow 
deer, and taipa^ a mole, are once used as masculine by Virgil. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

<^ 43~* Genitive singular, 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in di ; as, aula, a hall ; gen. oti/di*. 

2. Familia, after pater, mater, Jilius, oxJUia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, maier-familias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-familias ; nom. ^Xm.matreS'familias or famiUdrum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

^ 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting ar ; as, C(elic$lum, for Ccelicoldrum, 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally alms in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension : — 

Dea, a goddess. Equa, a mare, 

Filia, a daughter. Mala, a she mule. 

The use of a similar termination in anlTiia, osina, dominaf Uberta, naUif 
seroa, conserva, and soda, rests on inferior authority. 

Greek Nouns. 

^44« Nouns of the first declension in e, a$, and e5, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular ; as, Ossa ; ace. Ossam, or Ossan, 

Greek nouns in e, 05, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

A*. Pe-Del'-5-pe, JV. iE-ne'-as, JV. An-chl'-ses, 

O. Pe-neP-^pes, ' G. iE-n6'-», O, An-chl'-siB, 

D. Pe-nel'-d-p6B, 2>. M-ni'-m, D. An-ohr-ss, 

.^e. Pe-nel'-d-pen, ^c. iE-ne'-am, or an, ^c. An-chi'-sen, 

V. Pe-nel'-O-pe, V. iE-n6'-a, V. An-chl'-se, 

J9b. Pe-nel'-d-pe. M, M-n^f-k. Ah. An-chl'-se. 

^ 45* In like manner decline 

AP-o-e, alots, Ti-a'-ras, a turban. 

£-[>it'-d-me, an abridgment. Co-me'-tes, a comet. 

This'-be. Dj^-nas'-tes, a dynasty. 

Bo'-rc-as, the north wind,- Pri-am'-t-des, a son of Priam, 

Mi'-das. Py-rl'-tes, a kind of stone. 

Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the accusative ; as, 
Priamidem, 

2» 



Id 



SECOND DECLENSION. 



Greek nouiiB which admit of a plural, are declined in that namber liko 
the plural of musa. 

The Latins frequently change the terminations of Greek nouns in es 
and e into a ; as, J^tndeSf J9tridaj a son of Atreus ; Perses, Persa^ a 
Persian ; geometres^ geoTnttra, a geometrician ; Ciree^ Circa ; epitdme, 
epit&ma; grammatice^ grammat\ca^ grammar; rhetorieef rhetaricaf ora- 
tory. 



SECOND DECLENSION. 

^ 46. Nouns of the second declension end in er, ir^ 
m, UMy OS, on. Those ending in urn and on are neuter ; the 
rest are masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and urn, are thus declined : — 





Singular. 






Ahrd, 


A son-in-law. 


AJieU, 


A kingdom. 


N, Dom'-i-nus, 


Ge'-ner, 


A'-ger, 


Reg'-num, 


O, dom'HL-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-ni. 


D, dom'-i-no, 


gen'-e-ro, 


a'-gro. 


reg'-no, 


Ac. dom'-i-num., 


gen'-S-rum, 


a'-grum, 


reg'-num, 


F. dom'-i-ne, 


ge'-ner, 


a'-ger, 


reg'-num^ 


Ah, dom'-T-no. 


gen'-e-ro. 

Plctral. 


a'.gro. 


reg'-no. 


N, dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na, 


fjr. dom-i-no'-runi, 


gen-e-ro'-rum, 


a-gro'-rum, 


reg-no'-rum, 


D, dom-i-nis, 


gen'-e-ris, 


a'-gris, 


reg'-nis, 


Ac, dom'-i-nos, 


gen'-e-ros, 


a'-gros, 


reg'-na. 


V, dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri. 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na. 


Ah, dom'HLHiis. 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-nis. 




Like domtnus decline 




An'-t-mns, (he mind. 


Fo'-cus, a hearth. 


Nu^-mfi-ms, a ntumhef. 


Clyp'-e-us, a shield. 


Gla'-di-us, a stoord. O-ce'-a 


-nus, the ocean. 


Cor'-'Yus, a raven. 


Lu'-cus, a grove. 


Tro''-chus, a top. 



^ 47. Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
oTgero Bind fero; as, armiger,-eri, an armor-bearer; Lucifer, 
-iri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-duP-ter, Sri, Oft a<2ttZ- V-heVj^ri, a Spaniard, So'-cer, l&A, afaXher-in- 

terer. Li'-ber, 6ri, Bacchus. law. 

Cel'-tl-ber^ eri^ a CeHH- Pu'-er, Sri, a boy. Ves'-per, Sri, the evao- 

ing, 

MuUihorf Vulcan, sometimes has this fomi. 



herian. 
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4^ 4S« All other nouns in er reject the e, in adding the 
terminations, and are declined like ager; thus, 

A'-per, a wild boar. Li'-ber, a book. Al-ez-an'-der. 

Aus'-ter, the south wind. Ma-gls'-ter| a master. Teu'-cer. 
Fa'-ber, a workman. On'-&-ger, a wild ass. 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the only nouns in ir,) are 
declined like gener. 

Like regnum d^line 

An -tnim, a cave. Ne-go'-ti-um,* a busi' PrflB-sid'-i-um, a drfenee 

A'-tri-am, a hall. ness. Sax'-uin, a rock, 

Bel'-lum, loar. Ni'-trum, nitre. Scep'-tram, a sceptre. 

Bx-em'-plvLm/inexampU. 

Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 49* 1. The following nouns in us are feminine : — 

Abyssus, a bottomless CarbSsus, a sail. Miltus, vermilion, 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Pharus, a watch'toww, 

Alvus, the belly. Domus, a house. Plinthas, the foot of a 

Antidotus, an antidote. Ergmus, a desert. pillar. 

Arctns, the Northern Humus, the ground,. Vannus, a sieve. 

Bear. Lee j^ thus, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in phthongus, odus, ^nd meirosy are likewise 
feminine ; as, diphthongus, a diphthong synoduSy an assembly ; 
diametros, a diameter. 

^ 50. 3. Names of countries, towns, trees^ plants^ &c. axe 
feminine^ according to ^ 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, beards-foot. Dumus, a thicket. Raph&nus, a retdish, 

Asip^^g^B, asparagus, Hellebdrus, /teZ/e^ore. Rhamnus, 6ZacA;-Mom. 

CalJimus, a reed. Intj^bus, endive, R.ubus, a bramble. 

Carduus, a thistle. J. uncus, a bulrush, Tribdlus, a thistle.. 

And sometimes 

Amaricus, marjoram. Cytlsus, hadder. 

Cupressus, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oUcistery a 
wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine: — . 

Beryllus, a beryl. Chrj^oprftsus, chryso- Pyropus, pyrope. 

Carbuncfilus, a carbur^ prase. Smaragdus, an. emerald, 

cle. Op&lus, opal. 

Chrysolithus, ehryso' 

ate. 

* Pronolmced nt-gof-she'Um, See $ 13. 
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Names of trees and plants in um are generally neuter. 

These names of countries and towns are masculine : Canopus, 
JPontus^ and all plurals int. Abydtis and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Ilion is either neuter or feminine. 

Names of towns ending in um, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

^51. 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

BalftnuB, a date, Grossus, a green fig. FhasSlus, a Utde ship. 

BarbTtus, a harp. Famptnus, a vine-leaf. 

Atdmua^ an atom, and coVus^ a distaff, are doubtful, but more frequently 
feminine. 

5. PeldguSy the sea, and virus, poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus, the common people, is generally neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^ 52* Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in u, the poets sometimes contract it into I ; as, ingeni, for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is some- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, fiuvius^ 
LatinuSf in Virgil. Bo0udi tu, populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 

Hordti; Virgilius, Virgili, 

Filius, a 8on, and genius, a ^ardian angel, make also /iZt and geni. 
Other nouns in ius, including patrials and possessives derived from proper 
names, form their vocative regularly in e; as, Delius, Detie; lirynthius, 
lirynthie; Laertius, Laertie. 

^ 53, Genitive plural. The genitive plural of some words> 

especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 

b commonly formed in um, instead of drtim. 

Such are particularly nummdm, sesterH'Am, denariHtm, medimn&m, 
jugiriintt modiitm, talenldm. The same form occurs in other words, e»- 
pecially in poetry ; as, dtdm, Ubir&m, DanaHtm, Slc. 

Deiis, a god, is thus declined : — 

Singular* PluraL 

N. De'-us, N. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

G. De'-i, G. De-6'-rum, 

D. De'-o, D. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 

Ac, De'-um, Ac. De'-os, 

F. De'-us, V. Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 

Ab. De'-o. Ab, Di -is, Dis, or De'-is. 

Jesus, the name of the Savior, has um in the accusative, and « in aB 
the other oblique cases. 



Singular. Plural. 

JV. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bl-ta, 

G. bar'-b!-ti, bar'-bl-ton, 

D. bar'-bi-to, bar'-b!-tis, 

^c. bar'-bi-toR) bar'-W-ta, 

V. bar'-bi-ton, bar'-bf-ta, 

M. bar'-bl-to. bar'-.bMi8. 
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Greek Nouns. 

^S4« Os and an, in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are oflen changed, in Latin, into us and um; 
as, Alphios, Alpheus; Ilion, Ilium. Those in ros are gen- 
erally changed into er ; as, Alexandras^ Alexander ; Teucras^ 
Teucer. 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 

Borbitou, a lytCi 

Singular. 

Jit. De'^-loB, ' An-dfo'-ge-os, 
G. De'-li, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 
2>. DeMo, An-dro'-ge-o, 
Ac De'-lon, An-dro'-ge-o, or on, 
V. De'-le, An-dro'-ge-o8, 
Ab. DeMo. An-dro'-ge-o. 

Anciently, some nouns in os had the genitive in u ; as, Menandru. Ter. 

Greek proper names in etis are generally declined like domlmis, except 
in the vocative, which ends in eu : in this case, and sometimes in the 
l^enitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek form, and are of 
uie third declension. 

Panthu occurs in Virgil as the vocative ofPanthus, 



TfflRD DECLENSION. 

^ 55. The number of final letters, in this declension, is 
eleven. Four are vowels — a, e, t, o ; and seven are conso- 
nants — Cj Z, n, r, s, t, X. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension, 

In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properly, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one of its oblique cases ; 
since tiie root of the cases is not always found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the ffenir 
tive singular. The formation of the accusative singular, and of the 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine, these cases have one form ; if neuter, another. 

^ oGm The student should first fix well in his memory the terminations 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative andjrenitive 
singular of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed trom the 
eenitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
Dy annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
rvpes, genitive (found in the dictionary) ntpis, root rup, dative rupl, &>c. : 
so arSf gen ards, root art, dat. artiy &c. ; opus, gen. operis, root oper, 
dat. operi, &c. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, recourse most be had to 
(he rules for the different cases, § 79 — 85. 
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The following are the two forms of termination ia this 
declension : — 

Plural. 
Masc. and Fern, Aeict. 

N, es, a, or ia, 

G, um, or ium, um, or ium, 
D, ibus, ibus, 



Singular, 
Muse, and Fern, Jfeut» 

N. • • 

G, is, is, 

D. i, i, 

Ac. em, or im, • 
V, * • ^ 

Ab. e, or i. e, or i. 



es. 



es, 



a, or la, 
a, or ia, 



Ac, 

V. 

Ab. ibus. ibus. 

The asterisk stands for the nomiaative, and for those cases 
which are like it. 



^67* The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 

SermOy speech ; masc. 

Singulm Plural, 



Honor, honor ; masc. 

Singul€tr, Plural. 

N. ho-nor, ho-no'-res, 

G. ho-no'-ris, ho-no-rum, 

D. ho-no'-ri, ho-nor'-i-bus, 
Ac. ho-no'-rem, ho-no'-res, 

V. ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 

Ab. ho-no'-re. ho-nor'-i-bus. 

Rupes, a rock; fern. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ru-pes, 
G. ru'-pis, 
jD. ru'-pi, 
Ac, ru'-pem, 
V. ru'-pes, 
Ab. ru'-pe. 



ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-um, 

ru'-pl-bus, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-buB. 



Ars, art ; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ars, 
6. ar'-tis, 
D. ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V. ars, 
Ab. ar'-te. 



ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tl-bus. 



N. ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G. ser-mo -nis, ser-m5'-num, . 
D. ser-mo -ni, ser-mon'-i-bus, 
Ac. ser-mo^-nem, ser-mo -nes, 
V. ser'-mo, ser-mo'-nes, 

Ab. ser-roo -ne. ser-mon'-i-bos. 

Turns, a tower; fem. 



Singular, 
N. tur'-ris, 
G. tur'-ris, 
D. tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
V. tur'-ris, 



Plural 
tur'-res, 
tur'-ri-um, 
tur'-ri-bus, 
tur-res, 
tur'-res, 



Ab. tur'-re, or ri. tur -rl-bus. 
Nox, night ; fem. 



Singular. 
N. nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D. noc-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
Ab. noc'-te. 



Plural. 
noc-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-ti-bu8, 
noc-tes, 
noc-tes, 
noc-ti-bus. 



* Pronounced arf-she^um, noe'^the-um. See^ 19. 
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Miles, a soldier; xom. gen. 

Singular. Plurcd. 

N. miMes, mil'-i-tes, 

G. mil'-i-tis, mil'-i-tum, 

2>. mil-i-ti, mi-lit'-i-bus, 

Ac, mil'-i-tem, mil -i-tes, 

V. mi'-les, mil'-i-tes, 

Ah, mil'-i-te. mi-lit'-i-bus. 

Pater, a father ; masc. 

SUtunilar, Pbiral. 

pa'-tres, 
i'-trum, 




Sedile, a seat ; neut. 

Singular, Plural. 

N. se-di'-Ie, se-dir-i-a, 

6r. se-diMis, se-dil'-i^um, 

J), se-di'-li, se-dil'-T-bus, 

Ac se-dl'-le, se-dil'-i-a, 

V. se-dr-le, se-dii'-i-a^ 

Ab. se-diMi. se-dil'-i-bus. 

Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular, Plural. 

N, car -men, car'-ml-na, 
G. car'-mi-nis, ear -nai-num, 
D, car'-mT-ni, car-min'-i-bus, 
-4c. car'-men, car'-mi-ua, 
V, car'-men, car-nai-na, 
Ab. car'-mT-ne. car-min'-i-bus., 



Iter, a journey ; neut. 

Singular, Plurai, 

N. i'-ter, i-tio'-e-ra, 

G. i-tiri'-€-ris, i-tin-e-rum, 

D. i-tin'-e-ri, it-i-ncr-i-bus, 

Ac. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

V. i'-ter, i-tin'-e-ra, 

Ab. i-tin'-e-re. it-i-uer -i-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

G, lap'-i-dis, lap-i-duin, 

D. lap'-T-di, la-pid'-i-bas, 

Ac. lap'-!-dein, lap'-i-des, 

V. la'-pis, lap'-i-des, 

Ab. lap'-i-de. la-pid'-i-bus. 

Virgo, a virgin ; fem. 

Singular, Plural. 

N. vir'-go, vir'-gT-nes, 

G, vir'-gT-nis, ?ir-gi-num, 

D, vir'-gi-ni, vir-gin'-i-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

V. vir-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

Ab, yir'-gi-ne. vir-gin -i-bus. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 

Singular. Plural, 

N. an'-i-mal, an-i-ma-li-a, 

G, an-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma'-ll-uniy 

D. an-i-ma'-Ii, an-i-mal-i-bus, 

Ac. an'-i^mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

V, an'-i-mal, an-i-maMi-a, 

Ab. an-i^ma -li. an-i-mal'4-bus. 

Opus, a work; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

JV, o-pus, op-e-ra, 

G. op'-e-ris, op'-e-rum, 

D. op-e-ri, o-per'-i-bus, 

Ac, o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

V. o'-pus, op'-e-ra, 

Ab. op''id-re, o-per'-i-bua. 

Caput, a head ; neut. 

Singular, Plural. 

N, ca'-put, cap'-T-ta, 

G, cap'-T-tis, cap'-T-tum, 

D, cap'-i-ti, ea-pit-I-bus, 

Ac, ca'-put, cap'-T-ta, 

V, ca'-put, cap'-T-ta, 

Ab. cap'-i-te. Ca-pit'-i-bus. 
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Poema, ajpocm; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. po-e'-ma, po-em'-a-ta, 

G. po-em'-a-tis, po-ein'-&-tum, 

D. po-em'-a-ti, po-e-mat'-i-bus, or po-em'-^-tis, 

Ac. po-e'-ma, po-em'-S-ta, 

V. po-e'-ma, po-em'-a-ta, 

Ab. po-em'-a-te. po-e-mat'-i-bus, or po-ein'-S.-tis. 

Rules for the Gender op Nouns of the Thim> 

Declension.* 

§ 68, Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the general rules, §23 — -34, are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, cr, or, es increasing in the genitive, 
and osy are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ,* Jlos, a flower ; career, a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

Exceptions in O. 

^ 59« 1. Nouns in to are feminine, when they signify 
tbings incorporeal ; as, ratio, reason. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grando, 
hail. But comedo, a glutton; unedo, a kind of fruit; and 
karpdgo, a hook, are masculine. 

MargOf the brink of a river, is either masculine or feminine. Cupldo, 
desire, is often masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine; as, echo, an 
echo. 

Exceptions in ER. 

^60. 1. TubT, the tuber-tree, is feminine; but when it denotes 
the fruit, it is masculine. Unter, a boat, is majsculine or feminine ; siser, 
a carrot, is masculine or neuter. 

2. The following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a maple^tree. Papaver, a "puppy. Tuber, a swelling. 

Cadaver, a dead body. Piiier, pepper. Uber, a teat. 

Cicer, a vetch. Siler, an osier. Ver, Uie spring. 

Iter, a journey. Spinther, a Ha.sp. Verber, a scourge 

haser. benzoin. Subet, a cork-tree. Zingiber, ^mi^o-. 
Laver, loater'cresses. 
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Exceptions in OR. 

^ 61« i^rhoTf a tieei is feminixie : odor, fine wheat ; wquoTf tka sea ; 
'marmarf marble ', and eor, the heart, are neater. 

Exceptions in ES increasing in the genitivcm 

1. The foUowing are feminine : — 

Compes, a fetter. Quies, and Requies^re^. 'Teges, a maX. 

Mercesi a reward. Inquies, want of rest. Tudes, a hammer. 

Merges, a sheaf of com. Seges, growing com. 

2. Mes, a bird, is masculine or feminine. JEsj brass, is neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. 

Arbos, a tree ; cos, a whetstone ; dos, a dowry ; and eos, the morning, 
are feminine : osy the mouth, and oSj a bone, are neater ; as are also the 
•Greek words chaoSf chaos ; ^os, epic poetry ^ and melosy melody. 

PEMININEe. 

§ 62, Nouns ending in as, es not increasing m the 
genitive, is, ysy s preceded by a consonant, and Xy are 
feminine; as, 

<BtaSf age ; nubes, a cloud ; (tvisj a bird ; chlamysl a cloak \ 
irabs, a beam ; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in AS. 

1. ASf a piece of money, or any thing divisible into twelve parts, is 
siasculine. Greek nouns in as, antis, are also masculine ; as, addmas, 
■adamant. 

2. Vas, a vessel, and Greek nouns in as, SJ&s, are neuter; as, artoereas, 
a pie ; hwiraa, a e^ecies of herb. 

Exceptions in es not increasing in the genitive. 

^ Adndeesy a cimeier, and cotes, a stalk, are masculine. Paluntbes, a wood 
Digeon, and vepres, a bramble, are masculine or feminine. Caco€theSy 
hippomdnts, nqfenthes^ and pandees, Greek words, are -neuter. 

Exceptions in IS. 
^ 63. 1/ Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

Masculine, 
Crinis, hair. Ignis, ^e. Panis, bread. 

MmcuUne cr Fanimne. 

Amnis, a Hver. Clunis, the haunch. Funis, a rope. 

Cinis, a^us. Finis, an end. 

Fines (plur.), boundaries, is always masculine. 

3 
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2. The following also are masculine or feminine : — 

Anguisi a snake. Corbis, a bagket, Tigris, a ttger, 

Canalis, a candtdt pipe. Pulvis, dust, Tor^») a cbmm. 

Cenchris, a serpent. Scrobia, a ditch. 

3; The following are masculine : — 

Axis, an axLetree. Ensis, a stoord. Postis, a post. 

Aqaalis, a rooter-pot. Fascis, a bundle. Sanguis, blood. 

Callis, a path. Follis, a pair of hdX4)ws. Semissis, a half of i 

Cassis, a net. Ftistis, a cbiJb, Sentis, a brier. 

Caulis, or^ stalk Crlis, a dormouse. Sodalis, a companion. 

Colis, 5 ^^" Lapis, a stone. Toms, a firebrand. 

Centnssis, a compound Mensis, a month. Unguis, a naU. 

of as. Mu^TKs, a mullet. Vectis, a lever. 

Collis, a hill. Orbis, a circle. Vermis, a toorm, 

Ckwsis, a toorm. Piscis, a jbA. Yomis, a ploughshasm. 

Gucdmis, a cucumber. J^oUiSjfinsfiour. 
Decussis, a compound 

of as. 

Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant. 

V 6^* 1* DenSf a tooth ; fonsy a fountain ; mons^ a mountain ; and 
pons, a bridge, are masculine. So aJso are ckalybs, steel ; ellops, a kind 
offish ; epops, a lanwiog ;'|t^}m, a griffin ; hydrops fibe dropsy } merops^ 
a woodpecker ; and seps, a kind of serpent. 

2. Some nouns in ns, originally participles, and the compounds ofdenSy 
which are properly adjectives, are masculine ; as, canfluens, a confluence > 
ocfidenSf the west ', oriens, the east ; profluens, a stream ', torrens, a tor* 
rent ; bidens, a two-pronged hoe ; but bidens, a sheep-, is feminine. To 
these add sextans f quadranSj trienSy dodransy dextanSj parts of as. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

Adeps, /ofne^x. Rudens, a cable. Serpens, a serpent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stirps, thetrwik of a tret, 

JijiXmanSf an animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometimes masculine. 

Eocceptions in X. 

^ OO* 1. AX. CoraXy a raven ; eordaXy a kind of dance ; dropax, on 
ointment ; sturaxy a kind of tree ; and thoraxy a breastplate, are masculine ; 
UmaXy a snail, is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except l«z, a law, ncx, death, and 
mpeUeXy furniture, which are feminine, and atriplex, golden-herb, which 
la neuter. 

CorteXy bark; imbreXy a gutter-tile; obeXy a bolt; rumex, sorrel; and 
sUeXy a flint, are either masculine or feminine : greXy a herd, and pumex, 
pumice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. Calixy a cup ; fomixy an arch ; phardXy a kind of bird ; and spadix, 
a palm-branch, are masculine. 

PerdiXy a partridge, and varixy a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine. 

4. OX. Box and esoXy names of marine animals, and volvoXf a vine- 
fretter, are masculine. 

5. UX. DraduXy a vine-branch, is masculine. 
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6. TX. Bomifyx, a silk-wonn ; calyx j the bud of a flower ; coccyx, a 
cuckoo ; and oryXf a wild goat, are masculine. Onyx and sarddnyx* 
names of stones ; also, crnlx^ the heel ; lynZj a lynx, and sandyXf a kmd 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. CalXy lime, and bombyx, when it signifies silk, are feminine* 

7. Quincunx, septunx, decunx, deunXf parts of as, are masculine. 

NEUTERS. 

/ ^ 66. Nouns ending in a, e, i, c, Z, n, t, ar^ ur^ and Uf, 
are neuter ; as, 

diadima^ a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromiU, mead ; 7ac, milk ; 
Jiumen, a river ; caput, the head ; calcar, a spur ; guttur^ the 
throat, andp^c/t^s, the breast. 

Exceptions in L. 

MugUy a mullet, and «oi?, the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt, is masculine 
or neuter, in the singular; ffut, in the plural, it signifies witticisms, 
and is always masculine. 

Exceptions in N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, ccawn^ 
a rule. 

But &ur in on are feminine — aidon, a nightingale ; halcyon, a king^ 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter-^* 
gluten, glue ; inguen, the groin ; pollen, fine flour ; and unguen^ ointment. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

^ 67« Furfur, bran ; solar, a trout ; turtnr, a turtle dove ; and mtUurf 
m Tuiture, are masculine. JSaccar and ro6ur,naraesof plants, are neuter. § 29. 

Exceptions in US. 

Lepus, a hare ; m««, a mouse ; and Greek nouns in pus (novg), are maA- 
euline ; as, tripus, a tripod ; but lagdpu?, a white partridge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having utis, or adis, in the genitive, are femi^ 

nine ; VLS,juventus, youth ; incus, an anvil. 

Pecus, -adis, a brute animal ; teiius, the earth ; fraus, fraud ; and laiu^ 
praise, are feminine. 

Gtu8, a crane, is masculine or feminine. 

RUL.ES FOR THE ObLI^UE CaSES OF NoUNS OF THB 

Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

A. 

^ 68. Nouns in a form their genitive in atis ; as, dt'Orde** 
wui, di-^^'dem'-O'tis, a crown ; dog^^ma, dog'^md-tis, an opinion. 
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E. 

Nouns in e change c into is ; as, reZ-te, ref'tis, a net .; se^di^'lt, 
se^i'-lis, a seat. 

I. 

Nouns in i are of Greek origin, and are generalfy indeclina-* 
ble ; but hy'drom'^e'liy mead, has hyd-rfMnet-i'th in the geni* 
tive^ 

6. 

§ 69. Nouns m o form their genitive in onis ; as, ser'-mo, 

ser-md'-niSy speech ; pn'-vo, pa-vo'-nisy a peacock. 

Remark. Patrials in o have dnis ; as, MacgdOf-dnis; except Eburdnes'f 
LaconeSj IdneSj J^asamOnes, SuessOnts. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
form their genitive in Inis ; as, OrrunMo, orruH'-dt-nis, a reed ; 
i-md'-go, i'mag'-i-nisy an image. 

But comidoj a glutton ', unido, a kind of fruit ; and harpigo^ a hook, 
kave Olds, 

Ctutdo, a hinge ; orda^t order ; ^ando, hail ; ffirgOf a virgin ; and margo^ 
the brink of a river, also have ln%8 in the genitive. 

Exc. 2. The following, also, have \ms: — Apollo; komOf a man; nemOf 
nobody ; and turboj a whirlwind. 

CurOy flesh, has, by syncope, camis. ^nio, the name of a river, has 
JinUnis ; J^eario, the wiie of Mars, JYerienis ; from the ^d nonunativesy 
Jinierif Jierien. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in Us, and their 
other cases singular, in o; as, Dtdo, gen. Didds, dat. Didpf &c. ; 
^rgOy -Us ; but Uiey are sometimes declined regularly ', as, Dido, iHdords. 

c. 

^ 70. The only nouns in c are haf-hc, ha-W-cis, a pickle, 
and laCy lac'^isy milk. 

L. N. R. 

Nouns in /, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is ; as, 

con''Sul, con'-su-lis,SL consul ; ca'^non, can'-d-nis, a rule ; Ao'-nor, 

ho^no'^risy honor. 

So, An'-i-mal, an-i-maMis, an animal, Cal'-car, cal-c&'-ris, a sptar, 

Vi'-gil, viffM-lis, a toatchman. Car'-eer, car'-c6-ris, ajnisom, 

Ti'-ton, Ti-ta'-nis, TUan, Gut'-tur, gut'-ta-ris, the throat, 

Si'-ren, si-re'-nis. a siren, Mar'-tyr, mar'-ty-ris, a mart^, 
Pel'-phin, Del-piii'*nis, a dolphin. 

Exceptions in L. 

Fdy gall, and YiteZ, honey, double I before is; aBffdtis^ mdlifi. 
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Exceptions in N. 

^71* 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in this; as, 
flu'-men^fluf-mu-nis, a river; glu'ten, glu'-tv-nis, glue. 

' The following, also, form their genitive in iius : — oscen, a bird whieli 
foreboded by suiging ; ptcUn, a comb ; tiHcen, a piper ', and ta^cen, a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in on form their genitive in ontis; as, LaonUdan^ 
Laomedontis. 

Exceptions in K. 

1. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive ; as, pa'-ter, paf^ris, a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October^ Octobris. 

But crater ^ a oup ; sotetf a savior ; and lateT^ a tile, retain e in the genitive. 

2. Far, com, has farris; hepar, the liver, hepdtis; iter, a journey, 
itinirig ; Jupiter, Jovis ; and o^, the heart, cordis, 

3. These four in ur liave drw in the genitive :-r-«ftttr, iroiy ; femur, the 
thiffh ; jecttr, the liver ; robvTf strength. 

Jecur has also jecinOris, wa.d jodndris. 

AS. 

^ 72m Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, a'^ta^^ 

te-td'^tis, age; pi'^'tas, pt-e-td'^s, piety. 

Exc. 1. .^« has assis; masy a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis; and 
otff, a vessel, vo^. Anas, a duck, has aiuUif. 

Exc. 2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antis, the feminincs in ddis or &d43s, and the 
neuters in dtis; as, aA&mas, -antis, adamant ; tampaSy -ddis, a lamp ; bud' 
ras, 'dtisy a roecies cf herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and No^uuis, a Nuriiidian, 
which are of the common gender, tbrm their genitive in (idis, MeUts, the 
name of a river, has Meltknis, 

ES. 

^ 73. Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 

%s,ttis, or etis; as, ru'^pes, ru'^pis, a rock; mi'-les, mil'-i-tis, a 

soldier ; sef'ges, seg'^e-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni- 
tive in i, afler the second declension ; as, Achill6s,.-is, or 4. 

Those which make ttis are. 

Ales, a bird. . Gurges, a whirlpool. Foples, the ham, 

Ames, afoioler^s staff, Hospes, a miest. Satelles, a Itfeguard, 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a limit. Stipes, the stock of a tree. 

Ce8]>es, a turf. Merges, a sheaf of com. Termes, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Eques, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-branch, Tudes, a hammer, [dier. 

TomcBjfitel. Pedes^, a footman. VeXeB, a light armed sol" 

The following have His : — abies, a fir-tree ; aries, a ram ; indiges, a man 
deilied ; interpres, an interpreter ; paries, a wall ; seges, growing com ; 
and tenes, a mat. 

3» 
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The following have etis : — CreSj a Cretan ; IdteSf a caldron ; magntSj a 
loadstone ; qiUts and requies, rest ', and tapes f tapestry. But requies ib 
sometimes of the fifUi declension. 

Some Greek proper names have either €Hs or tf in the genitire ; as, 
Chremes, 'itiSf or -w. DareSf -etis^ or -is, 

Exc. 1. ObseSf a hostage, and prases , a president, haye idis. 

£±c. 2. Herts ^ an heir, and merces^ a reward, haye edis; pes, a foot, 
and its compounds, have idis, 

Exc. 3. Ceres has Ceriris; bes, bessis; and jpra;*, a surety, prtedU, 
JESf brass, has <m5. 

IS. 

^74. Nouns in t5 have their genitive the same as the 
nominative ; as, ow'-m, au'-ris, the ear ; a'-vis, a'»vis, a 
bird. 

Exc . 1 . The following have the genitive in iris : — cinisj ashes ; cucfimtV, 
a cucumber; ptUviSy dust ; vomisj a ploughshare. 

Exc. 2. The following have idis: — caviSf a cup; cassis y a helmet; 
cuspiSf the point of a speai ; lapis, a stone ; and promidsis, n^etheglin. 

Exc. 3. Two have Xnis : — poUis, fine flour, and sanguis , blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have i^ ; — Dis, Pluto ; lisy strife ; Quiris, a Roman ; and 
Samnis, a Sainnite. 

Exc. 5. Glis, a dormouse,, has gUris. 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive, 



1. in is, ios, or eos; as, 

Basis, the foot of a pillar. 
Hsresis, heresy. 
Metropdlis, a chirf cUy. 
Phrasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a eonsumption. 
Podsis, poetry. 



3. in inis; as, 
Delphis. 
Eleusis. 
Salftmis. 



4. inen^; as, 
Simdis. 



2. in \dis, or \dos; as, 

iEgis, a shield. 
JEixbis, the Mneid, 
Aspis, an asp. 
EphemSris, a day-book,^ 
Iris, the rainbow. 
Nereis, a Jfereid. 
PyrSmis, a pyramid. 
Tigris, a tiger. 
Tyrannis, tyranny. 

Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 
Cnaris, one of the graces, bas Itis, 

OS. 

^ 75. Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or otis ; as^ 
JloSffi&-riSi a flower; nef-pos, ne-'po'^tis, a grandchild. 

The following have (fris : — 

Labos, labor. 
Lepos, wit, 
Mos, a custom. 



Flos, a flower. 

Glos, a husband's sister. 

Ilonos, honor, 

Arbos, a tree, has &ris. 

The following have dtis : — 

Cos, a whetstone. MonocSros, a unieom. 



Ob, themouth, 
Ros, dew. 



Nepos. a grandehUd. 



Dos, a dowry. Rhinoceros, a rhinoceros. Sacerdos, a priest. 
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£xc. 1. CugioSf a keeper, has cuaHkUs; bos, an ox, bovis; and o», a 
bone, ossis. 

£zc. 2. Some Greek substantives in ag haye &is in the genitiTe ; as, 
heroSf a hero ; Minos ; TroSf a Trojan. 

US. 

^ 76. Nouns in us form their genitive in Ms or dris ; as, 

ge/-nuSf gen'-i-ris, a kind ; tem'-pus, tem'^pdris, time. 

Those which make (his are, ■ 

Corpus, a body, Lepus, a hare. Pectus, the breast, 

Decus, honor. Littus, a shore. Pignus, a pledge. 

DedScus, disgrace. Nemus, a grove. Stercus, dung. 

Faclnus, an exploit. Pecus, came. Tempus, time. 

Fcenus, interest. Penus, provisions. Tergus, a hide. 
Frigus, cold. 

Exc. 1. These three hare Hdis :'^neuSf an anyil ; paluSf a morass ; 
and subscus, a dove-tai]. 

Pecus, a brute animal, has pecfidis, 

Exc . 2. These five have utis :'^uvenluSy youth ; solus ^ safety ', senectus^ 
old age ; servituSf slavery ; virtus, virtue. 

Exc. 3. Monosyllables in us bave Uris; as, erus, the leg; jtu, right; 
mus, a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, tlie country ; thus, frankincense ; except 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have gruis, and suis. 

TeUus, the earth, has telluris; and Ligus or ur, a Ligurian, has Ligiiris, 

Exc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and laus, praise, ha^e fraudiSf laudis. 

Exc. 5. Oreek nouns in pus (nov?) have ddis; as, tripus, tripddiSf a 
tripod ; (Edipus, -6dis, which is sometimes of the second declension. 

Exc. 6. Some Greek names of cities in us have untis; as, TVopfztcs^ 
Trapezuntis ; Opus, -untis ; PessHnus, -uTttis. 

Exc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their geni 
itive in eos; as, Orpheus., -eos. But these nouiMi are found also in the 
second declension ; as, OrpheuSy -ei or -(.. 

YS. 

^ 77. Nouns in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, some 
have yis or yo5, some ydis or ydos^ and some ynts or ynos; as, 

chef'iys, che'-ly-is or -os, a harp ; Ca'-pys^ Ca'-py-is oir -Of, ehlaf-mys, 
ehlam'-y-dis or -dos, a cloak ; Tra'-chys, Tra^hy'-nis or -nos. 

S preceded by a consonant. 

Nouns in s, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing s into i5 or lis ; as, trabs, tra'-Ms, a beam ; hi'^ems^ 
M'-e-mis, winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; fronSy fronf-tis, the 
forehead. r 

Those in hs, ms^ and ps, change s into is ; ei^cept gryps, a 

griffin, which has gryphis. 

Remark. Those in eps also change e into t; h&yprineepSyprint^piSf a 
prince. But seps has sepis, and avjceps, avjc^pis. 

Those in h, ns, and rs, change s into Hs, 
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Exc. 1. The following in na change s into dis .*— ^/tmm, a leaf; gUms^ 
an acorn ; juglanSf a walnut ; UnSf^n. nit; and libHpens, a weigher. 

£zc. 3. rtryn^y a Greek proper namey haa Jirynthis in the genitiTe. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in f form their genitive in Ms. They are, 
caput, the head, gen. cap'-^tis; and its compounds, occiput 
and 5tnc«p«^.' 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x into ct5 or gis ; 
as, voz, vo'-cis, the voice ; con'-jux, conf'jurgis, a spouse. 

So, /or'-noa;, for-nA'-cis, a fiimace ; eaf4ix, eal'-i-ciSf a cup ; eerf-vix^ 
eer-vi'-eis, the neck. 

Those which make ^^r are, conjuZf a spouse ; ^eZ| a flock ; lex, a law ; 
remex, -igisj a rower ; rex, a king. 

Also the following : — 

AllCbroz, -dgis, an AUo- Dumndrix, -Tgis. Phalanx, -gis, aphalanx, 

brogian, EporedOrix, -fgis. Phryx, -gis, a Phrygian. 

Ambidrix, -t^s. Exlex, -egis, an outlaw. Sphinx, -gis, a sphinx. 

Aquilex, -6gis, a spring Frux, -gis, fruit. Strix, -gis, a screech-owl. 

kunter. I^^pyX) 'J^CT^^y ^ north' Styx, -gis, the river Styx. 

BitQrix, -Igis, a Bituri' west wind. ' Syrinx, -gis, Syrinx, 

gian. Orgetorix, -Igis. Vercingetdrix, -igis. 

Coccyx, -ygis, a ctickoo. Oryx, -ygis, a tcildgoat. • 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive in ids ; as, poUex, -ids, the thumb. 

Except fanUeXj a mower ; narthex, a shrub ; resex, a vine-branch ; 
TtrveXj^ wether ; and aqtalex, exlex^ and remex. 

Exc. 2. SupefleXf fumiiure, has supellectUis ; and senex, an old man, has 
Mtnis. JWz, snow, has nivis ; and nox, night, noctis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ox' form their genitive in aetis; 
as, Hylax, actis. So Astydnax, Bibrax, Demdnax. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sarddnyx have ^chis in the genitive ; as, onyx^ 
onjchis. 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 79. The dative singular ends i^ t; as, sermo, dat. sermoni. 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datits. Varr. apud 
Gell. 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 

in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 

the genitive, have im, and some Greek words have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, have the 
aecasatiye singular in im; as, Hispdlis, Tibiris, AnUhis; so aiso.^/iii, 
AUUsis, Bastis, Ardris, BUbulis, Apis, Osiris, Syrtis, &c. These tome* 
timesy alsoy make the accusative in tn; as, AlUn* 
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2. The following also have the accusative in im .* — 

Amnssis, a masorCs rule, Gummis, gum. * Sitis, thirsi, 

Buris, a pUmgh'taU, ' Mephitis, Jbu/ air, Tussis, a cough, 

Cann&bis, fump. Ravis, hoarseness. Vis, strength, 

CucCLmis, a cucumber. Sinftpis, mustard. 

3. These have tm, and sometimes em — 

Aqualis, a waCer-pot. Fuppis, the stern, Sectlris, an axe, 
Febris, a fever. Restis, a rope. Tunis, a tower. 

But these liaye em, and rarely im — 

Alris. a birdy Navis, a ship. Ratis, a raft. 

Clavis, a key. Ovis, a sheep. Sementis, a sowing. 

Lens^ a lentil. Pelvis, a basin. Sentis, a brier. 

Messis, a harvest, Prs^sepis, a stall. Strigllis, a curry-comb. 

Crates J a hurdle, has also sometimes cratim^ as if from eratis. 
The ancients formed the accusative of some other nouns in im^ 

Accusative of Greek Nouns. 

^ 80* The accusative singular of Greek tKnms sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations in and a, but often ends, as in 
Latin, in em or im. 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in i^ or os, impure, that is, 
with a consonant going before, have their accusative in em or a; as, 
lamnpas (lampddis or dos), lampAdem, or lampdda ; ehlamys, ckLam^dem^ 
or -ijda. 

In like manner these three, which have is pure in the ^nitive — 7Vo#. 
Trois, Troem, and TVoa, a Trojan ; heros^ a hero ; and Minos, a king of 
Crete. 

Aery the air ; csther, the skv ; ddphin, a dolphin ; and paan, a hymn, 
have usually a ; as, odra, (BUUra^ delphinUf paidna. Pan, a god, has 
only a. 

Exc. 1. Masculines in is, whose genitive increases in ts or os impure, 
have their accusative in im or m ; sometimes in Id&m ; as, Paris, PaHdis 
or Pandas ; Parim, Parin or PaHdem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in is, increasing impurely in the ^venitive, though 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in; as, EUs, JElidis or 
EUdos, Elldem or Elida, seldom EUm or Elin. 

So Tigris, signifj^inz a river or a beast, has tigridem or tigrim ; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tignn also. >. 

II. Greek nouns in is and ys, having is or os pure in the genitive, form 
their accusative by changing the s of tlie nominative into mor n; as, 
metamorphosis, -eos or -ios ; metamorphOsim, or -Osin, a change ; TuhySf 
•yis or -yos, Tethym or -yn. 

III. Nouns ending in the diphthong eus have the accusative in ea; as, 
Theseus, Thesea; Tijdeus, Tydea. 

DemosUtfnes and Ganymides have sometimes in the accusative, besides 
em, the termination ea. 

IV. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is, have in 
t^atin, along with the accusative in em, the termination en, as if of the 
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first declension; as, AthUUs^ AMltn; Xerxes^ Xtirxea; Sopb6de9<t So' 
pkdeUn. Some also, which have either €ds or is in the genitive, have, 
Desides etem^ eta, or em, me termination en; as, Chremes^ Inales. 



VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^81* The vocative is like the nominative.. 

Manj Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop s of the 
nominative to form the vocative ; as, DaphniSf Dapkni; Tethys, Tethy; 
Mda/mjntSf Melampu ; Orpheus^ Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. t^ ) 
sometimes have their vocative in e; as, SocrdteSf Socrdte. 



ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^82* The ablative singular ends in e. 

Exc. 1. Neuters in e, al, and ar, have the ablative in t; as, 

sedile, sedili; animal, animdli; ccUcar, ccdcdri. 

But names of towns in e, and the following; neuters in ar, have e in the 
ablative ; viz. hacchar, an herb ; far, corn ; nepar, the liver ; jubar, a sun- 
beam ; nectar f nectar ; par, a pair ; sal, salt. Mare, the sea, has either 
e or t. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have tm or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have i in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi; December, Decemhri; Aprilis, Aprili, 
But BasHs, eanncUns, and Hgris, have e or t. ' 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or i ; as, iurris, turre or turri. 

But restis, and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have e 
only ; as, Paris, -Idis, -Ide. 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly t 
in the ablative, but sometimes e ; as, familidris, a friend ; 
natulis, a birth-day. 

V^hen such adjectives become proper names, they always have e; as, 
JuvendJiSy Juvendle, Also, affinis, a relation, has generally e ; as have 
tJiVftiysjuvinis, a youth ; rutUs, a rod ; and volucris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
havo e or i in the ablative, but onener e : — 

Amnis, Finis, OccTput, P^igil* Tridens, 

Anguis, Fustis, Orbis, Rus, Unguis, 

Civis, Ignis, Para, Sors, Vectis, 

Classis, Imber, Postis, Supellez, Vesper. 

CoUis, Mugflis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablaUve in i; as, Cartkaglni, wX 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writera, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. Canalis has t only. 

Exc. 6. Nouns in ys, which have ym or yn in the accusative, have 
their ablative in ye or y; as, Atys, Atye, or Aty, 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 83. The nominative plural of masculines and feminines 
ends in es ; as, sermones, rupes ; — bur neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in i have ia-^ as, caput^ capita ; 
sedilCf sedilia. 

Sooie Greek neutera have e in the nominative plural ; as, mdos; nom 
pluni], mele. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in urn; sometimes in 
ium, 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have i only, or e 
and i, make the genitive plural in ium ; as, sedile, sedili, sedilium ; 
turriSy turre or turri, turrium, 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 

singular, have turn; as, nubeSj nubium; hostisy hostium; vis^ 

virium. 

Exc. Strues, votes , cards, juvSnis, muglV^f panis, strigllis, have um. 
Also sedes and mensis sometimes, and apis and volucris generally, have um, 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have iuln in the 
genitive plural ; as, urbs, urbium ; gens, gentium ; orz, ixrcium. 

Exc. Lynx and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also, have twn : — mas, gUs, lis, os (ossis),faux, mx, nox, 
strixy dos, genenlly fraus and mus, and sometimes j£ar. 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of 

nations in as, have commonly ium; as, cliens, clientium ; Arpu 

nas, Arpinatium. 

Other nouns in as have sometimes ium; as, atas, at&tium, 
Penates and optimdtes have usually ium. 

5. The following have ium :^-<aro, lirder, wter, venter, Samnis, Q^iris, 
and usually InsUber. Fpmax, Iwr, paluSf and radix, have sometimes ium, 

6. Greek nouns have generally um ; as, 7%raz, Thracum; — ^butafew, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes dn; as, Epigramma, epigrammd* 
tdn ; Metamorphosis y -edn. 

Remark 1. Bos has hofwrn in the genitive plural. 

RkMARX 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural 
as if they were complete ; as, manes, manium ; ceUUes, '^ceVltutn ; as it from 
mams and codes. So also names of feasts in alia ; as. Saturnalia, Stitur* 
naUum; but these have sometimes drum after the second declension. 
Ceelltes has sometimes caUiuum. 

m 

DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 84. The dative and ablative plural end in tbus. 

Exc. 1. Bos has bobus and tubus , by contraction for batlbus; sus has 
tubus for sulbus. 
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Kzc. 2. Greek noons in ma hare the dative and ablative plural more 
frequently in is than in Ibus; as, poenuty poem&tis, or poema&bus. 

The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that in- 
crease in the genitive, in si, and, before a vowel, in sin; as, kerdis, 
hdsriAiiiSy heraisi, or hercisin, 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 86* The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, in 
es, a, or ia, 

^ Ezc. 1. Masculine and feminine nouns which have turn in the geni- 
tive plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural eis, or if, instead 
ofes,' as, pontes, gen. partiumj ace. partes , parteis or partis. 

£xc. 2. When the accusative singular of nouns not neuter ends in a, 
the accusative plural ends uxas; as, lampas, lampdda, lampduias* 



Jupiter, and rt5, strength, are thus declined : — 


Singulitr. 


Singular. 


Phiral. 


N. Ju'-pi-ter, 


N. vis, 


vi'-res. 


G. Jo'-viSy 


Cr. vis, 


vir'-i-um. 


J>. Jo'-vi, 


D. — 


vir'-i-bus, 


Ac. Jo'-vem, 


Ac. vim, 


vi-res, 


V. Ju'-pi-ter, 


V. vis, 


vi'-res, 


Ab. Jo'-ve, 


il6. tL 


vir'-i-bus. 



^ 86. The following tabl6 exhibits the principal forms of 
Greek nouns of the third declension : — 



a. 

PI 

8. 

PI 



Norn. 
Lampas, 

4Ldes, 
Heros, 

-oes, 
Cheljs, 
Poesis, 

Achilles, 

Orpheus, 

Aer, 

Dido, 



Gen. 
(-&dis, ) 
\ 4Ldos, ) 

-&dura, 

i-ois, 

-oum, 

<-yos, S 
< -is, -los, ) 
\ -eos, > 



<*is, 

(-COS, 

-eos, 
-eris, 



X 



-us. 



Dot. 

-Mi, 

-adibus, 



-oi, 



-oibus. 



H. 



-1, 



-ei, 
-Sri, 



Ace. 

S-4idem, > 

-&da, > 

(-&des, } 

(-&das, > 

(-oem, > 

)-6a, ) 

j-oes, ) 

<-6as, ) 

It ! 

)-ea, > 
-ea, 
-era. 



Voc. 
-as, 

-&des, 

-OS, 

-oes, 
-es. 



-eu, 



-er 



Abl 
-&de. 

-adibuflb 

-oe. 

-olbus. 

-ye or y, 

-1. 

-e. 



r, -ere. 



FOT7RTH DECLENSION. 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 

^ 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and tu 
Those in us are masculine'; those in u are neuter^ and 
indeclinable in the singular number. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined :-^ 



Fructus, fruit. 
Sinsular. Plural, 



N. fruc'-tus, 
6r. fruc-tus, 
D. frac-tu-i,* 
Ac. fruc'-tum, 
V, fruc'-tus, 
Ab, fruc'-tu. 



frac'-tvis, 

fruc'-lu-wm,* 

fruc'-ti-bus, 

fruc'-tus, 

fruc'-tus, 

fruc-ti-bus. 



Cornu, a horn. 
Singular, Plural, 



cor-nu. 



G. cor'-nu, 
D, cor'-nu, 
Ac, cor'-nu, 
V, cor'-nu, 
Ah, cor'-nu. 



/BorVnu-a, 

.eor'-nu-um, 

cor-ni-bus, 

cor-nu-a, 

cor'-nu-a, 

cor'-ni-bua. 



In like manner decline 

Can'-tus, a s&ng, Fluc'-tus, a wave, Se-na'-tus, the senate, 

Cur'-rus, a chariot. Luc'-tus, grief. G«'-lu, ice, 

Ex-er'-ct-tus, an army. Mo'-tus, motion, Ve'-iii, a spit. 



Exceptions in Gender. 



Fictts, afi^. 
Manus, a nand. 



Poiitleus, a pottery, 
Tribus, a tribe. 



^ 88. 1. Th© following are feminine : — 

Acus, a needle. 
Domus, a house. 

The plurals quinquMruSf a feast of. Minerva, and idus, the ides, an 
also feminine. 

PenuSy a store of provisions, when of the fourth declension, is masouline 
or feminine. 

SpecuSj a den, is very rarely feminine or neute^. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are fepii- 
Djne by signification. See § 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^89. 1. DomuSj a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined :— ^ 



Singular. 
JV. Do'-mus, 
G. do'-mi3is, or do'-mi, 
J), dom'-u-i, or do'-mp, 
Jic. do'-mam, 
V. do'-mus, 
,^b. do'-mo. 



Plural. 
do'-mus, 

dom'-u-um, or do-md'-min, 
dom'-i-bus, 
do'-mus, or do'-mos^ 
do'-raus, 
dom'-l-bus. 



Pronounccd/;tttr<'-ytt-f, or f rue* -tshu-i, &c. $ 20. Exc. (c.) 

4 
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DomAs, in the genitive, signifies, of a house ; domi commonly signifies, 
at home. The ablative domu is found in Plautus, in some copies of Livy, 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

Camus, a cornel-tree ; ^cw», a fig-tree; laurus, a laurel ; and myrtus, a 
inrrtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Penus is sometimes 
of the third. 

Some nouns in « have also forms in us and um ; as, comu, eemuSf or 
eomum. 

Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third| 
and were formed by contraction, thus : — 

Singular, Plural, 

A*. Fructus, fructues, -us, 

G, fructuis, -As, fiructuum, -ftm, 

D. fructui, -u, fhustulbus, -abus, or -ibus, 

Jie, fructuem, -um, fructues, -us, 

V. fructus, fructues, -us, 

j96. fructue, -u. iructulbus, -abus, or -ibus. 

2. The genitive singular in is is sometimes found in ancient authors. 
A genitive in t, afler the second declension, also occurs; as, sen&tus, 
senati, 

3. The contracted form of the dative in tc is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Cesar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive i^ural in Him rarely occurs. 

5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 

plural ;-^— 

Acus, a neetUe. Lacus, a lake, Specus, a den, 

Arcus, a how. Partus, a birth. Tribus, a tribe. 

Artus, a joint. Pecu, afiock. 

GenUf a knee ; portus, a harbor ; tomtrusy thunder ; ^d veru, a spit, 
have ibus or idms. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

^ 90. Nouns of the .fifth declension end m es, and are 
of the feminine gender. 



They are thus declined * — 






Res, a 


thing. 


Dies, 


a day. 


Singular, 


Plural, 


Singular, 


Plural, 


N, res, 


res, 


N, di'-es. 


di'-es. 


G. re'-i. 


re'-rum, . 


G, di-e'-i, 


di-e-rum, 


D, re'-i, 


re'-bag, 


D. di-e'-i. 


di-e'-bus. 


Ac. rem. 


res. 


' Ac, di'-em. 


di'-es. 


V, res, 


res. 


F. di'^s. 


di'-es, 


Ab. re. 


re'-bu?. 


Ah di'-Cf 


di^'-bus. 
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Exceptions in Gender. 

Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridiesy mid-day, is mascu- 
line only. 

Exceptions in Decxiension. 

The genitive and dative singular flometime* ebd in e; as, die for diiU 
The genitive is sometimes also found in u and es ; as, pemicieSf gen. per^ 
nidi Tor pemidei ; rtibies, gen. rabies^ Lucr. PUbes has pltbel or pUXn. 

Remark 1. There are only fifty-seven nonns of this declension, and 
of these only two, rta and dieSy are complete in the plural. Most of them 
want the genitive, dative, and ablative plural, and many the plural 
altogether. 

2. All noUBs of this declension end in tev, except foar— fides, faith | 
res, a thing ; sptes, hope ; and pltbes, the common people ; — and all nouns 
in ies are of this declension, except iUdes, aries, paries ^ and quies, whiok 
are of the third declension, and requies, which is of the third and fifth. 

Declension oi^ Compound -^ouns* 

^91. When a compound noun consists of two norainfr- 
tives, both parts are decliaed ; but when one part is a nominal 
live, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are respubRca, a commonwealth^ 
and ju^urandum, an oath; of the latter, mater'famU%€tSy a 
mistress q£ a famUy, 

Singular. • PlvnX, 

Ji. res-pub'-K-ca, res-pub'-lT-csB, 

G, re-i-puiy-li-caB, re-rum-pub-li-GA'-rui)i^ 

D. re-i-pub'-lT-cflB, re-bus-pub'-li-cis, 

Ac rem-pub'-II-cam, res-pub^-ll-cas, 

V, res-pub'-lT-ca, res-pub'-li-caB, 

M. re-pub'-ll-c&. re-'bus-pub'-li-cis. 



Singular. Plural, 
jyr. jos-^-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
G, ju-ris-ju-ran -di, 



D. Ju-ri-ju-ran'-do, 
Ac, jus-ju-ran'-dum. 



j u-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
V, ]us-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-j i-raa'-da. 
Ab. ju-re-ju-ran'-do. ____— 

NoTX. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like the 
umple words or which they are compounded. 



Singular, 
JV. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-aSf 
G. ma-tris-fa-mil'-i-BS, 
D, ma-tri«fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ac. martrem-fii-mil'-i'aS| 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ab. ma-tre-fa-miV-i-as, dke. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

^ 92. Irregular nouns are divided into three classes— 
Variabkf Defective, and Redundant, 



40 VARIABLE NOUNS. 

I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous; those 
which vary in doclension are called heieroclites, 

Heterogeneous Nouns. 
1. Masculine in the singular, and netitter in the plural ; such 



are. 



Avemus, Ismilrus, Moenfilus, TaenSrus, 

Dmdj^mite, MassiCos, Pangsus, Tartdrus, 

TajrgStus. 
Plural, Atemay &c. 

2. Masculine in tlie singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, jocuSf a jest ; plur. joci^ or joca; — hcus^ a place ; 
plur. loci, passages in books, topics ; loca, places ; — sestertius, 
a sesterce ; plur. sestertii^ or sestertia, 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; as, 
carbdsys, a sail ; pluf. carbdsa ; — Hierosolyrna, -«, Jerusalem ; 
plur. Hierosol^ma, -drum ; — margarita, -«, a pearl ; plur. mar' 
garita, -drum ; — ostrea, -<», an oyster ; plur. ostrea, -drum ;— 
JPergdmus; plur. Pergdma, 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; bs, 
ccelum, heaven } plur. call; — Elysium; plur. Elysii; — Argos ; 
plur. Argi, 

* 5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, frcmum^ a bridle; plur.yr^sni oxfrcma; — rastrum, 
a rake; plur. rastri, or r antra; — pugillar^ a writing tablet; 
plur. pugilldres, or pugiUaria, 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
epulum, a feast ; plur. ejmla ; — balneum ^ a bath ; plur. balnea, 
rarely balnea; — nundinum, a market-day ; plur. nundtnee, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, and feminine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, labium, a lip ; plur. labia, and IMa, 

HeterocHtes, 

^93. 1. Second or third declension in the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugirum, an acre ; , gen. jugeri, or 
jugMs; M.jugere; plur., nom., and hcc.jugera; gen.juge- 
rum ; abl. jugeris and jugertbus, from the obsolete jugus or 
juger. 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural; 



DEFECTIVE NO0NS. 41 

as, vas, a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum. Ancik, a shield, has some- 
times anciliorum, in the genitive plural. 

NoTs. Variable nouns seem anciently to haye been redandant, and to 
have retained a part of each of their original forms. Thus, vasa, -drvm. 
properly comes from vasumf 4, but the latter, together with the pinral cf 
voB, vatiSf became^ obsolete. 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 

^ 94* Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or moto 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called nutates. 

Such are nouns in « in the singular ; as, comu, a horn : most nouns in i ; 
foreign words : semis j a half: git, a seed: cepe, an onion : the singular of 
mUle, a thousand : words put for nouns ; as, veUe suum, for sua voluntas^ 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet. 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called' a Manop^ 
tote; if found in two cases, a Diptote ; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pentaptote. 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case : — 

Abactus, ace. pi. ; a driving away. Coeltte, abl. ,* p2. entire ; inhabitantt 
Accitu, abl. ; a calling for. of heaven. 

Admissu, abl. ; admission. Gommutatum, aec. ; an alteration. 

Admonitu, abl. ; admonition. CompSdis, gen. ; compSde, abl. ; a 
.£s, not used in gen. pi. fetter ;—pl.eomp6de3f-ijim,'\hiis. 

AffiLtu, abl. ; an addressing ; — fl. Concessu, aJU. ; permission. 

affiLtus, -!bus. Gondiscipulatu, ahl. ; companion' 
Algus, nom. ; algum, aoc.; algu, or ship at school. 

' -o, abl. ; cold. Cratim, or -em, aee. ; -e, aM. ; a hur- 
Ambage, abl.; a toinding story }-^ dU; — fl. crates, -ium, -ibus. 

pi. ambftges, -Ibus. P&ps, nom.^ scarcely used ; dapuf^ 
Amissum, ace. ; a loss. gen. &c. ; a feast. 

Apiustre, nom. and aee. ; ike flag of Datu, aJU. ; a giving. 

a«Ai/>;— p!.aplustria,oraplustra. Derisui, dat. ; -unif aec. ; -Uy abL ; 
Arbitratus, nom. ; -um, aee. ; -u, ridictdo., 

abl.; jud^rment. Despicatui, dot.; contempt, 

Arcessitu, aSl. ; a sending for. Dica, nom. ; dicam, ace. ; a legal 
Astu, nom.f ace. ; a city. process ;—^ica3f aee. pi. 

Astus, nom. ; astu, abl. ; craft ; — Dicis, gen. ; as, dicis gratia, for 

astus, aec. pi. form's sake. 

Cacoethes, nom.. aee, ; an evil cus- Ditidnis, ^en. ; -i, dot. ; -em, aee. ; 

torn ;— cacoethe, nom. pi.; -e, -^y ahl.; power. 

and -es, aee. pi. Diu^ abl. ; in the day Hme. 

Cetos, aee.; a whale;— cete, nom. Divisui, dat.; a dividing. 

and aee. pi. Ebur, ivory ; — not used in the gen.p 
Chaos, nom.f aee. ; chao, abl. ; chaos ; dat., and abl. pi. 

— but, signifying a deity, Chaon, Efflagitatu, abl. ; importunity. 

^ aec. \looking around. Ejectus, nom. ; a throwing out. 

Circumspectus, nom. ; -um; .-u; a Epos, ace; an epic poem. 

X^oactu, aJti. ; constraint. £rgo, M. ; for the sake. 

4» 
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ETeotus, ntnn, ; a conveyance. Lux, light ^ w&nts the gen. pL 

TwXy dregs J wants gen. pi. Mandatu, all. ; a command. 

Far, com, not used in the gen., Mane, nom., ac^./ mane, or-i,ai2.; 

dot,, and abl. pi. morning. 

Fas, rufm.f ace. ; right. Mel, honey, not used in gen., doL, 
Fauce, <i6/. ; the throat ;-^l. fauces, and abl. pi. 

-ibus. Melos, ace.; melody; — ^mele, nom,. 
Fax, a torch, wants gen. pi. ace. pi. 

Fem'inia,gen. ; -i, dat. ; -e, abl. ; the Meiua, fear, not used in gen., dot., 

thigh ; — pi. femlna, -Ibus. and aU, pi. 

Ftictu, abl. ; a striking. Missu, abl. ; despatch ;—pl. missus, 
Foris, nom. and gen.; -em, ace; -ibus. 

-e, abl.; a door ; — pi. fores, -Ibus. Monttu, abl. ; admonition ;—pl. mon- 
Fors, nom.; -tis, gen.; -tern, ace; Itu». 

•te, tM. ; chance. Natu, abl. ; by birth. 

Frustratui, aibl. ; a deceiving. Nauci, gen. ; as, res naucl, a thing 
Tnxx, fruit, nom., scarcely used; — of no value. 

frugis, gen., Slc. Nefas, nom., ace. ; wickedness. 

GausSpe, nom., ace., abl.; a rough Nemo, nobody, wants the voc, and 

garment ; — gaus&pa, ace. pi. the pi. 

GIos, nom., voc. ; a husband's sister. Nepenthes, nom. ; an herb. 

Grates, ace. pL; — gratibus, abl.; Nex, death, wants the voc. ;«^nece8^ 

thanks. nom., ace. pi. ^ 

HIems, vfinter, not used fa gen.. Nihil, or nihilum, nom. and aec. ; 

d/U., and abl. pi' -h S^^' > 'O, abl. ; nothing. 

Hippom&nes, nom. Noetu,, abl. ; by night. 

Hir, nom. and. 4CC.; ^ palm of the Nuptui, dot.; -um, ace.; -Ujabl.; 

hand. marriage. 

Hortatu, ahl.; an exhorting ;—-pL Obex, nom.; •Icem, ace; -Tee, or 

hortaUbus. -jlce, abl.; a bolt;^>-pl. ohXcen, 

Im^etis, gen. ; -e, abl.; a shock;— pi. -jicTbus. 

impeSbus. Ol^jectum, ace. ; -u,, abl. ; an inter,' 
Inconsultu, abl. ; without advice. position ; — pt. objectus. 

Incitas, or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incltas Obtei^tui, dfit.. ; -U} abl. ; a pretext. 

redactus, reduced to a strait. Opis, gin. ; opera, ace. ; ope, abl. ; 
Xndultu, abl. ; indulgence. help ; — pi. entire. 

InferifB, nom. pi. ; 'aa,.acc. ;sacrifice9 OpposTtu, abl.; an opposing; — pi'. 

to the, dead. opposTtus. 

Inficias, acc.pl.; a denial; as, ire Opus, 7tom.,a«c. ; need. 

inficias, to deny. Os. the mt.uth, wants the gen. pi. 

Ingratiis, abl. pt. ; against one*s PanSces. nom. ; an herb. 

will. Pnx, peace, wants gen. pi. 

Injussu, abl. ; w'thout leave. Pecc^tu, abl. ; S'nning. 

Inquies, nom. ; disquiet. PecQdis, gen. ; -i, dut. ; -em, ace. ; 
Instar, nam., aec. ; a likeness. -e, abl. ;-^p/. entire. 

Interdiu, a^/. ; in the day time. Pelage, nam., ace. pi. of pelSgus; 
Invitatu, abl . ; an invitation. the. sea. 

Jovis, nom., rarely used ; — jH.. Joves. Pennissu, abl. ; permission. 

Irrisui, dot.; -um, ace; -u, aid.; Piscatus, nom. ; -\,gen.; -um, occ./ 

derision. -u, abl. ; afithing. 

JugSris, gen. ; -e, abl. ; an acre ; — pi. Pix. pitch, wants gen. pi. 

jugSra, -um, -Ibus. Ponao, abl. ; in ipeigkt. 

' Jussu. abl. ; command. Preci, dat. ; -em, ace ; -e, cibl. ; 
Labes, a spot, wants gen. pi. prayer ; — pi. entire. 

Lucu, abl. ; light. . ♦ Procgrem, ace ; a peer ;—pl. entire. 

Lttdificatui, dot. ; a mockery. Proles, offspring, wants gen. pL 
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Rel&tu, M. ; a relation. Thu8| not used in the gen,, dai,p and 
Repetundirum, gen. pL; -is, M.; ahl,pl. 

extortion. Veprem, ace. ; -e, aH. ; a hrier ;^-pl, 
Rogatu, abl. ; a request. entire. 

Rub, the country^ wants gen.^ dat.^ Verb^ris, ^^en. ; "eyoJbl. ; a stripe; — 

and ahl. pi, pi. yerb^ra, -um, -ibus. 

Satias, nom.;-atem, ac0.;-&te,a&2.; Vesper, nom.; -e or -i, ahl. ; the 

satiety. evening. 

SecuSf num.j aee. ; sex. VespSra, nom.; •am, aec.;; -^nft, 
Situs, nom.; -urn, ace.; -u, abl,; oJbl. ; the evening. 

situation ; — situs, nom. and ace. Yesp^rus, nom. ; -o, dot. ; -um, aee, ; 

pi. ^ -ibus, ahl. ^ -o, ahl. ; the evening. 

Situs, nom. ; -Cis, gen.; -um, ate.; Vicis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, ace.; -c, 

-u, iihl. ; n/jSt ; — situs, ace^pl. ahl. ; change ;—pl. entire, except 

Sobdles, offspring f wants gen. pi. gen. 

SqI, the sun, wants gen. pi. Virus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -us, aee. ; -o, 
Sordis, gen.; -em, ace.; -e, ahl.; ahl.; poison. 

filth ; — pi. sordes, -ium, &c. Vis, nom. ; vis, gen. ; vim, occ. ,* yi,. 
Spontis. £^en.. ; -eyohl. ; of one's owr^ abl.; strengUi,; — pi. yjres, -ium,^ 

tf-ccora, &Ai. 

Suppetiffi, nom. pi. ; -as, ace. ; sup' Viscus, nom. ; -6ris, gen. ; -fire, aAZ. j^ 

plies. an internal organ, pi. viscera, &c. 

Tabum, nom.; -i, gen.; -o, abl.; Vocatu, ahl.; a calling; — vucatuS| 

gore. ace. pi. 

Tempe, nom.j acQ., voc. pi. ; a tiale Volilpe, or volup*, jUMn.facc, ; please 

in, Th/Bssaly. ur^. 

To these may be added nouns of the fiflh declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dieSf how«^ 
ever, have the plural entire. 

Foe the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no clajspical authority 
can be foun4* 

^ 95* 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

(a.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the Bames 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and corn, 
ipost abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains m,pst o,ther iwuns which want the 
plural^ and^ also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 

Acomtum,too'/«&itRe,p. ArgiWe^y white clay. Carduus, a t&t^Z^, 

Adorea, com. A vena, oats, p. Caro, jZ«A, p. 

Arr, the air, p. ^ Balsftmum, balsam, p. Cera, wax, p. 

^s, Inrass, money, p. Balaustium, the flower Cestus, the girdle of 
JE,iher, the sky. of a pomegranate, Venus. 

iEvum, an age, p. Barathrum, a gulf Cicata, hemlock, p. 

Album, an album, Galium, hardness of Ccsnum, mud. 

Allium^ ^aWtc, p. skin.p Contagium, a eonttj^ 

AjmcitiAj friendship, ^. Calor, Aeot, p. gton,]^^ 
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Crocum, saffron. 
Crocus, saffron^ p. 
Cnior, blood, p. 
Cutis, the skin, p. 
Dilucalum, the davm. 
Ebur, ivory, p. 
Electrum, amber, p. 
Far, r.om, p. 
Fel, gaU. 
Fervor, heat, p. 
TideB,faUh. 
Fimus, dtin^. 
FngB., flight, p. 
Fumus, smoke, p. 
Furor, madness, p. 
Galla, on oo/c apple. 
Geln, frost. 
Glarea, gravel. 
Gloria, glory, p. 
Glastum, wood. 
Gluten, or 
Gluttnum, glue. 
G3rpsuin, white plaster. 
Hepar. the liver. 
Hesp6rus, the evening 

star. 
Hilnm, the black speck 

of a bean. 
Hordeum, barley, p. 
Humus, the ground. 
IndSleSythe disposition. 
Ira, anger, p. 
Jubar, a sunbeam, 
Jva, justice, taw, p. 
Justitium, a law vacO' 

turn. 
LsBtitia, Joy, p. 
tAnmioT,faiwtness, p. 
Lardum, bacon, p. 
Latex, liquor, p. 



Letiim, death. 

Lignum, wood, p. 

Limus, mud. 

Liquor, liquor, p. 

Lues, a plague, 

Lutum, clay. 

Lux, light, p. 

Msjcel\xim,theshambles, 

Mane, the morning. 

Marmor, marble, pr 

Mel, honey, p. 

Meridies, mid'day. 

Mors, death, p. 

Munditia, neatness, p. 

Mundus, female omor 
ments. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man. 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihilum, no- 
thing. 

Nitrum, nitre. 

OhMv'io, f or getfulness, p. 

OmSL8Jim,fat tripe. 

Opium, opium, 

Palea, chaff, p. 

Pax, peace, p. 

Penum,aiMi 

PenuB, provisions. 

Piper, pepper, 

Pix, pitch, p. 

Pontus, the sea, 

Prolubium, desire, 

Pubes, the youth, 

Pulvis, dust, p. 

PurpQra, purple, p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Ros, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



Sabfllo, gravel. 
Sabtilum, sand. 
Sal (neut), salt;^-^ 

(masc.), p. 
Salum, the sea, 
BeXxiB^ safety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p 
Saxiguis, blood, 
Scrupfllum, a scruple.p. 
Senium, old qge. 
Siler, an osier. 
Sin&pi, mustard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example. 
Spuma, ybam, p. 
Sulphur, sulphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption. 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellus,the earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
TribQlus, a thistle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
VespSra, the evening, 
Vetemiun, and - 
Veternus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strength, p. 
Vinum, win>e, p. 
Vims, poison. 
Viseum, and 
Viscus, birdlime, 
Vitmm, woad. 
Vul(pu, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



^ 96. (b,) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Baccha" 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympiay the Olympic games ; 
BucoRca, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : — 

Gemonie scalsB, Susa, 

Locri, SvracQsfB, 

Parisii, lliennopy-lAy 

Philippi, Veil, 

Putedhy Venetia 

Those in i more properly eignifj the people. 



Acroceraunia, 


£cbatSina, 


Am^clsB, 


£squili», 


Artax&ta, 


Fundi, 


AtheniB, 


Gabii, 


Baits, 


Gaded, 


Ceraunia, 
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The following list contains most other nouns wMeh want the 
singular, and also some, marked s, which are rarely used in 
that number : — 



Acta, acts. 
Adyersaria, a tniemo* 

randwm-book. 
JEBtiva, BC. castra, sumr 

mer quarters. 
Alpes, the Mps, s, 
Annftles, anmils, 8. 
Ante, doorposts^ s. 
Antes, /ore ranks, 
AjitieB, a for flock, 
Aplns, trifles. 
Argatiffi, witticisms^ 8. 
Arma, arms. 
Artus, tkejointSf s. 
Bellaria, sweetMeats. 
BigfiB, a two-horse char' 

iot, 8. 
BraccsB, breeches. 
BranchitB, the gills of a 

fish. 
Breyia, shallow places. 
CnXendXf' Calends. 
Cancelli, balustrades, 
Cani, gray hairs. 
Casses, a hunter's net, 8. 
Caolee, sheep-folds, 
Cfelerea, light horse. 
CcBlites, thegodSf 8. 
Cibaria, victuals. 
ClitPllsB, pannitrs, 
Godicilli, wriUngs, 
Crepundia, bavS.'es. 
Cunabala, and 
Cune, a cradle. 
CycUdes, the Cyeladian 

islands^ s. 
DeciinsB, tithes, b. 
Diroe, the Furies, 8. 
Divitis, riches. 
Druides, the Druids. 
Dryftdes, the Dryads, 8. 
£pll8B, a btinqw'ty a. 
EumenTdes, the Fu' 

rieSy 8. 
Ezcubis, toatehes. 
"RxeqmBd, funeral rites. 
Ezta, entrails. 
EzuyiflD, spoils. 
Facetiae, pleasant say- 
ings, a. 



Ferio9, holidays. 

Fides, a stringed in- 
strutnent, s. 

Flabra, bUsts. 

Fraga, strawberries, s. 

Fraces, Uic lees of ail, 

Gremlni, twins, s. 

Geno); checks, s. 

GeiTiB, trifles. 

Grates, thanks. 

Haben®, reins, s. 

Uy&des, Uie Hyades, s. 

Uyberna, sc. castra, 
winter quarters. 

Idu4, the ides of a month . 

Ilia, the fl ink. 

Incunabula, a cradle, 

IndutiflB, a truce. 

Indiiviee, clothes. 

Inepties, silly wit, s. 

Inf^ri, the gods below. 

Inferies, sacrifices to the 
dead, 

Insecta, insects. 

lAsidiflBi, snares. 

JuBtA, funeral rites', 

Lactes, small entrails, 

Lanjenta, lamentations, 

Lapicidinee, a stone- 
quarry. 

lj8Ltebm,lurking places, 
s. 

LaurTces, youTKg rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign ambasstidors. 

Leraares, hobgoblins, 

Lendes, nks. 

Liberia children, a. 

Luc^res, a tribe of tlie 
Rinnans. 

Ma^lia, cottages. 

Maj.lres, ancestors, s. 

Manes, the shades, s. 

ManubifB, spoils of war, 

Mapalia, huts, s. 

MinacisD, and 

Mine, threats. 

Min3res, successors. 

Mcsnia, the walls of a 
city. 



Multitia, garmentsfii 

ly wrought. 
Mania, offices. 
Naiades, fountain 

nymphs, a. 
Nares, the nostrils, a. 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, the haawkes, s. 
Nome^ corroding sores, 

' a. 
Nonas, the nones of a 

month. 
Nuge, trifles, 
Nundine, a fetit, A 

mart. 
Nuptie, a marriage, 
Ohliyitnlforgetfubiess, a 
Offucis, cheats, a, 
Optimates, nobles, 8. 
Pandects, pandects. 
Palearia, the dewlap, a. 
ParietlniB, old umUs, 
Partes, a party, 
Pascua, pastures, a. 
Penates, household 

^ods, a. 
Phaldre, trappings, a. 
Philtra, love potions. 
Pleiades, the sevem 

stufs, a. 
Post^ri, posterity. 
Priebia, an amulet,^ 
Precordia, the parts 

about the herirt, 
Primitie, first fruits. 
Procures, nobles^ a. 
Pugillaria, or -ite9, a 

note-bookf a. 
Quadrljre, a four horse 

chariot, a. 
Quirites, cUizens of 

Rome, a. 
Quisquilie, refuse. 
Reliquis, a remainder^ 

a, 
SalebriB, ruggedplaces, 

a, 
Salins, a salt pit. 
Scale, a ladder, s. 
ScatebnPi <» spring, 8. 
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Scope, A Iroom, 
Scruta, old dothes. 
Sentes, thomsy b. 
Sponssdia, espousals. 
Stativa, sc. castra, a 

pUched camv. 
Supgrii Hu gods above. 
Talaria, winged shoes. 



TenebnB, darkness. 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Thermee, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Transtra, seats for row- 



enSf B. 



Trice, trifies^ toys. 



Utensilia, viensils. 
YdAvtBy folding doors* 
Vepres, branutlesy s. 
y ersilie , the seven stars* 
Vindicie, a claim of 

liberty. 
Virgulta, bushes. 



^ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers : — 



JEdes, -is, a temple. 
JEdes, -ium, a house. 
Auxilium, aid. 
Auxilia, auxiliary 

troops. 
Bonum, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a prison. 
CarcSres, a goal. 
Castrum, a castle. 
Castra, a camp. 
Comitiom, a part of the Gratia, favor. 

Roman forum. Gratie, thanks. 

Comitia, an assembly Impedimentum, a hin 

for election. 
Gupedia, -e, delicacy. 
Cupedie, -arum, and 
Cupedia, -Oram, dam 

ties. 
Copia, plenty: 
Copie, forces. 
Facultas, aJbUity. 



Fala, a trick. 
Fale, scaffolding. 
Fastoa, -i^s, priae. 
Fastus, -uum, and 
Fasti, -drum, a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries. 
Fortana, Fortune. 
FoTtHntB . wealth. 
Furfur, bran. 
Furl^lres, dandruff. 



Mob, custom. 
Mores, inanncrs, 
Opis, gen. Jielp, 
Opes, -um, power, 

wealth. 
Op6ra, lahor. 
Opfir®, toorkmen. 
Plaga, a climate. 
Plage, netSf toils. 
Principium, a begin* 

rang. 
Principia, the generaV» 

quarters. 
Rostrum, a beak. 
Rostra, a pulpit or trir- 

burial. 



derance* 
Impedimenta, baggage. 

Litfira, a letter of the Rus, the country. 

alphabet. KuTRf fields. 

LitSre, an epistle. Sal, salt. 

Lustrum, a space of five Sales, witticisms. 

years. Torus, a bed, a card. 

Lustra, dens of wild Tori, brawny muscles* 
^ beasts. 



Facultates, wealth. 

^ 98* The following plurals are sometimes used for the 
singular : — 



Alta, the sea. 
Animi, courage. 
Aure, the air. 
Carine, a ked. 
Cervices, the neck. 
Colla, the neck. 
Come, the hair. 
Connubia, marrie^e. 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpdim, a body. ' 
Crepuscala, twUigkt. 
CurruB, a chariot. 
Ezilia, banishment. 
FrigOra, cold, 
Gaudia,Joy. 
GnuQlna, grms$. 



Guttilra, Me throat. 
Hymenei, marriage. 
Je^unia., fasting. 
Ignes, love. 
Inf ulna, the groin. 
Juoe, a mane. 
Limlna, a threshold. 
Lit6ra, a shore. 



Ortus, a rising, the east, 
Otia, ease, leisure. 
Pectdra, the breast. 
Rictus, tlieiaws. 
Robdra, oaky strength. 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of a 
Roman garment. 



Mense, a service or Tede, a torch, 
course of dishes. TempOra, time. 

Svenitd, a fiineral dirge. Thalami, marriage, or 



Numlna, the divinity. 

Oditi,' hatred. 

Ora, the mouth, the 

countenance. 
Ore, eor^ines. 



marriage-bed. 
Thttra, frankincense. 
Tori, a bed, a couch. 
Vie, a journey. 
Vultus, the counUmanee. 
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HI. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

^ 99 1 Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative; as, arbor, and 
arhos^ a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; SLa,tigris; gen. tigris^ 
or -test's ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus ; gen. -t, or -^s ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as, vulgus, masc. or neut. ; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, -^, and seneo' 
tus, -vtis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pileus, masc, and pileum, 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as, penus, -us, masc, and 
penus, -oris, neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda, -<0, 
fern., and mendum, -i, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 

Abasio, and -us, -Us, an aluse. Barbajria, and -ies, barbarism. 

Acinus, and -um, a grape-stone. Barbitus, ami -on, a liarp. 

Adagium, and -io, a proverb. Batillus, and -um, afire shovel, 

Admonitio, and -us, -us, an advising. Bianditia, and -ies, flattery. 

^thra, and ^ther, the dear sky. Bacclna, and -um, a trumpet, 

AfTectio, and -us, -iU, affection. Bura, and -is, a pUmgh-tad, 

Againemno, and -on, Agamemnon, Buzus, and -um, tite box-tree. 

Alabaster, -tri, and -trum, an alabas- Calamister, -tri, and -tnun, a crisp- 

ter box. ing-pin. 

Alimoiiia, and -um, aliment. Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin. 

Alluvio, ami -es, a flood. Cancer, -iri, or -iris, a crab, 

Alvearium, ami -are, a bee-hive. Canitia, and -ies, hoariness, 

Aniar&cus, and -um, sweet marjoram, Capus, and Capo, a capon. 

Anfmctum, and -us, -us, a tomding. Casslda, and Cassis, a helmet, 

Angiportum, and -us, -iXs, a narrow Catinus, and -um, a platter. 

way. Copa, and -e, an onion, 

Antidutus, and -um, an antidote. ChirogrSpbus, and -um,a hand writf 
Araiiea, and -us, a spider. ing. 

Arar, and -Sris, the river .Srar. Cingala, -us, and -um, a girdle. 

Arbf»r, and -os, a tree. Clypeus, and -um, a shield. 

Architectiis, and -on, an architect, Cochlearium, -ar, and -are, a spoon, 

Attavena, ami -gen, a woodcock. Colluvio, and -iea, filth, 

Avaritia, ami -ies, avarice. Commentarius, and -um, ajoumaL 

Augmentum, and -men, increase, Compages, and -o, a joining. 

Baccar, ami -Sris, a kind of herb. Conatum, and -us, -is, an attempt, 

BacDius, and -um, a staff, Concinnltas, and -tado, neatness. 

Malleus, and -um, a belt. ConsortiiUQ, and -ip, partnership. 
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Contagium, -io, and -es, contact, 
CornuSi •», or -iiSf a comel-'tree. 
Costusi and -um, a kind of shrub. 
Crocus, tind -uin, SHjfron. 
CrystaJluS; and -urn, cryMal. 
Cubitus, and -um, a cuJoU, 
Cupiditasy and -pido, desire, 
Cupressus, -t, or -its, a cupress-tree 
Culeus, and -urn, a leathern bag. 
Delicia, and -um, a delight' 
Delphinus, and Deiphiii) a dolphin. 
Desidia, and -es, sloUt. 
DictamnuSi and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium, and 468, a deluge. 
Demtis, 'iy or -us, a house. 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. "" 
Duritia, and -ies, hardness, 
£b€nus, and -um, ebony. 
Effigia, and -ies, an image, 
JEUegeia, and -us, an elegy. 
£lephantus, arid -phas, an depIiarU. 
£sseda, ami -um, a chariot. 
Rrander, -drij and -drus, Evander. 
Eventum, and -us, -u«, an event. 
Exemplar, and -are, a copy. 
I^cuB, -», or 'ASf afig'tree. 
Fimus, and -um, dung. 
Fretum, and -us, -usy a strait. 
Fulgetra, and -um, Ug/Uning. 
Galerus, and -um, a futt. 
Ganea, and -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -ud, and -er, -fri, a bunch. 
Glomus, -if or -iriSy abaU ofUvread, 
Glutlnum, and 'teny glue. 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon, 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
Hebdomida, and -mas, a week, 
Hellebdrus, and -um, hellebore. 
Honor, and -oSyiumor. 
Hjssdpus, and -um, hyssop. 
Ilios, and -on, Troy. 
Incestum, and "Us, -dsy incest. 
Intttbus, and -um, endive. 
Junius, and -um, the throat. 
Juventa, -us, ajul -as, youth. 
Labor, and -os, labor. 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Lacurus, -?', or -us, a laurd. 
Lcpor, antl -os, wit. 
Libraria, and -um, a ftook'Case. 
Ligur, ftnd -us, -firw, a Ugurian. 
Lupinutf, and -um, a lupine. 
Lusuria, and -Irs, luxury. 
.MffiandeTi -c/n, and -drun, Meeander. 



Materia, ami -ies, materials. 
MedimnuB, and -um, a niutsurB. 
Menda^ and -um, a fault. 
MHlianum, and -fire, a mile, 
Modius, and -um, a measure. 
MoIIitia, and -;e8, softness. 
Momentum^ and -men, motion, 
Muffil, ATu/ -His, a mullet. 
MuIcrDer, -iri, or -iris, Vulcan, 
Mulctra, and -um, a mUk-pail, 
Munditia, and -ies, neatness. 
Muria, and -ies, brine or pickle. 
Myrtus, -t, or -lU, a myrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard. 
Nasus, An<;{ -um, the nose. 
Necessitas, and -Qdo, necessity. 
Nequltia, arid -ies, wickedness, 
Notitia, and -ies, knowledge. 
Oblivium, and -ioyforgetfulness. 
Obsidium, and -io, a siege. 
(Edipus, -t, or -ddis, (Edipus. 
Orpheus, -ei, or -eos, Orpheus, 
' Palfttus, and -um, the palate. 
Palumba, -.es, and -us, -iiSy a.pigeam. 
Papyrus, and '\m\y papyrus, 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pavus, and -o, a peacock. 
Penus, 'drlSy or -us, and Penum^ 

provisums. 
Pep] us 4 and -um, a veil. 
Perseus, -ei, or -eos, Perseus. 
PileUs, and -um, a hat. 
Pinus, 'iy or -tl*, a pine-tree. 
Pistrina, and -um, a bake-house. 
Planitia, and -ies, a plain. 
Plato, and -on, Plato. 
Plebs, and Plebes, •«*, the eommau 

people. 
Postulatum, and -io, a request. 
Pripsepes, -is, and -e, a sttdrle. 
Pnetextum, and -us, -iXSy a pretext, 
Prosapia, and -ies, linage. 
Rapa, anA -um, a turnip. 
Requies, -etis, or -**, rest. 
Rete, and -is, a net. 
ReticQius, and -um, a small net. 
Rictum, and -us, -ns, the mouth, 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher's broom, 
SoBvitia, and -ies, cruelty, 
Sagus, and -um, a soldier's doak. 
Sanguis, and -ffuen, blood. 
Satrapes, and Satraps, a satrap, 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness, 
Scobis, and Scobs, sawdust. 
Scorpius, and -io, a scorpio^f 
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ScTobis, and Scrobs, a ditch, 
Segmentum, and -men, a piece. 
Segnitia, a7id -ies, sloth. 
Senecta, ant/ -us, old age. 
Sensum, and -as, -ns, sense. 
Sequester, -triy or -trisj an umpire, 
Ses&ma, and -urn, sesame. 
Sibilus, and -um, a hissing. 
Sinapi, and -is, mustard.. 
Sinus, and -um, a milk-pail, 
Sparus, and -um, a spear. 
SpurcitisL and -ies fjuthiness. 
Squalitado, and Squalor, j£^/(itne9f. 
Stramentum, and -men, straw. 
Suffimentum, and -men, a perfume. 
Suggestus, and -um, a pulpit. 
SuppSLrus, and -um, a veil. 
Supplicium, and -icatio, a suppU- 
ceOion. 



Tabus, and -am, gore. 
Tap6tum, -6te, and -es, tapestry, 
Teneritas, and -tado, softness. 
Tiara, and -as, a turban. 
Tignus, and >am, a plank, 
Tigris, -is, or -IdiSf a tiger. 
Titanus, aR</ Titan, Titan. 
Tonitruum, and -trus, thunder. 
Torale, and -ai, a bed covering. 
Trabes, arid Trabs, a beam. 
Tribala, and -um, a threshing ma- 

chine. 
Vespgra, -pSrus, and -per, the eoentr 

Mnaceus, and -um, a grape'Stone. 
^IseuSf and -um, birdlime. 
Vulgus, masc. and neut., the common 
people. 



To these may be added some other verbals in us and io, and Greek 
nouns in o and on ; as, Dio and Dion ; also some Greek nouns in es and 
e^ which have Latin forms in a ; as, Atrides and Atrlda. See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as, Argos 
and Arg% ; Cuma and Cuma ; Fidena and FidincB ; Thebe and Theboi. 

The different forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNa 

^ 100. Nonns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
tives, -and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 

1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from that 

of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 

Patronymics are properly Ghreek nouns, and have been borrowed from 
that language by the Latin poets. 

Most masculine patronymics end in tdes ; as, PriamideSy a 
son of Priam ; RomuHda, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus. Those from nouns in etis usually contract etdes into 
ides ; as, Atrides, from Atreus, Those from nouns in as and 
es, of the first declension, end in ades ; as, jEneddes, from 
ASneas ; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in i&des ; as, Anchisiades, from Anchises ; Abantiddes, from 
Abas, 

To masculine patronymics in ides^ tides, ades, and i&des^ 
correspond feminines in is, eis, as, and ias ; as, Tyndaris, the 
daughter of Tynddrus; Nereis, the daughter of Nereus ; TheS' 
tiaSf the daughter of Tbestius ; ^etias, the daughter of JEetes^ 

6 
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A feminine m ine ts also found ; aa, Nenne, front Ittrtia, 

Patronymics in dea and ne are of the first declension; those in it and OM^ 
of the third. 

2. A pairiai or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country ; as, Tros, a 
Trojan man; Tro<iSf a Trojan woman; Macedo, a Macedo- 
nian; SamniSfSL Samnite; from Trqja, MaceeUmia, and Sam^ 
nitim. 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a nonn understood > 
as, homoy dvis, dec. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in his, la, or lum, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them ; as, ado* 
lescentulus, a very young man, from adolescens, a youth; arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scutulum, a little shield, from scutum; 
Jraterculus, muliercula, opusculum, from f rater, mulier, and opus. 

In some, 6 is inserted instead of u; Z8,Jilidlus, from ^Hus, 

A few diminutives end in leus ; as, eguukus, from equus, K 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculus, asellus, Ubellus, from homo, asinus, and liber. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum. 

4. Amplificatives^ are personal appellations, denoting an ex* 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, captto, one 
who has a large head, from cixput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination ium or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their office or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium^ 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from collega, servus, 
sacerdos, and minister. 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
from testis and vos (vadis). 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a jrface where they grow in abundance; as, 
quercetum, lauretum, from quercus, an oak, and laurus, a laujreL 
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But some are irregular ; as, tarbusiwn, scdictwn; from arboSf a 
tree, and salix, a willow. 

8. The termination arium, added to the root of a noan, de- 
notes the {dace where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; aSy amanum, plantarium ; from avu, a bird, KaAptanta, 
a plant. 

9. The termination lle^ also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, 60- 
ri/e, caprile, ovile ; from hos^ an ox, caper, a goat, and ovis, a 
sheep. 

. This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

<§> lOl. II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See ^ 26. 

1. The terminations ttas, ia, itudo, and idOf are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupidttas, desire ; cmdacia, bold- 
ness ; mcLgnitudOy greatness ; albedo , whiteness ; from cupHdus^ 
enidaXf magnus, and athus. 

So atrodUaSj crvddltas, from atrox and crudelis ; concordiayperfidia, from 
eoncors and perfldus; similUudo^ IxmgitudOy from similis BXiaUmgus; dud- 
'^d9f pinguedOf from dulcis and piriguis. 

When the root ends in i, the abstract is formed in ^tas ; bb, 
pietaSf piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from pins and anxius. 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from Hbenicts ; and dificuHas^ 
difficulty, from difficiUte^, 

A few abstracts are formed in ttus or tus, instead of ttoji ; sa, 
servttus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servus and juvenis. 

Instead of ia, some adjectives in us add itia, or Hies, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrus and 
Justus ;—durHies, hardness ; savities, cruelty ; from durus and 
savus. 

Consuetudo, custom, and mansuetudo, mildness, omit it in the 
termination, as their root ends in t. 

2. A kw adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanctimoma, sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, claritas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are oalled concretes, 

^102. III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination or, added to the first root of a verb, espe- 
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cially of a neuter verb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly; as, amor, love ; favor, favor; mosror, grief; splits 
dor, brightness ; from amo,faveo, mcsreo, and splendeo, 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding ium to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ex- 
ordium, a beginning ; from coHdquor, gaudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed 'by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into mm; as, exitium, destruction; 
solatium, consolation ; from exeo {exltu) and solor (soldtu). 

3. Some .verbals are formed by adding ela, imonia, or imonium, 
to the first root of the verb ; as, loquela, speech ; querela, a com- 
plaint ; suadela, persuasion ; from loquer, queror, and suadeo ; 
— alimonia and aUmonium, nutriment, from alo; — querimonia, 
a complaint, from queror. 

4. The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, documentum, a 

, means of teaching ; from doceo. So blandimentum, experiment 
turn, omamentum, from blandior, experior, and omo. 

The termination men has sometimes a similar signification; 
. as, tegmen, a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, 
atramentum, capillamentum, &c. 

5. The terminations &Ium, hulum, and culum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; jac&lum, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculum, a vehicle ; venabulum, a hunting-spear ; from 
cingo, jacio, veho, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed from nouns ; as, acetedh 
ilium, a vinegar cruet ; thuribulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus. 

6. Nouns formed by changing final u, in the third root of the 
verb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb; as, adjittor, adjutrix, 
an assistant ; fautor, fautrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjuvo (a^utu),faveo (fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately from other nouns; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; from via and 
janua. 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of a verb, into to and us ; as^ octto, an action ; 
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couHq^ caadon ; kUio, reading; from ago (aeiu), eaoeo (cow* 
tu)j kgo {lectu) I'^-^amiuSy singiiig ; tfisus, sight ; ttsus, use ; 
from cano {cantu), video (visu), utor (urn), 

Noans of both forms, and of the same signification, are fre-. 
qnently derived from the same verb ; as, concursio and concur^ 
BUS, a running together ; motto and motus^ d&c. 

The termination ra^ added to the third root of a verb, some- 
times has the same signification as to and «5, and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action ; as, positura, position ; vinctU" 
ra, a binding together; from pono (posttu), and vincio (vinctu); 
— conjectura, a conjecture; pictura, a picture; from cot^icio 
{canjectu) andpingo (pictu). | 

One of the fonns in io, uj, and ilra, ia generally used to the exclusion 
of the others, and when two or more ere found, mey are usually em^oy- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination orium, added to the third root of a verb, 
after u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is performed ; as, auditorium^ a lecture-room ; canditorium, 
a repository ; from audio and condo. 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

^ 103. Compound nouns are formed variously :-** 

1. Of two nouns ; as, rupicdpra, a wild goat, of rupes and 
ti^a. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, senatuscotisultum, a decree of the senate ; ju» 
risamMiitus, a lawyer. In others, both pans are declined ; as, 
respubUca^ jusjurandum. See ^91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, ar^fex, an artist, of ars and 
facio : Jidicen, a harper, of ^<it5 and cano; agricdla^ a hus- 
bandman, of ager and coh ; pairicida, a patricide, of pater and 
Cisdo, 

3. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, aquinoctium^ the equinoSa 
of cequus and nox ; miilepida, a millepede, of milh and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decaavir, cenlumvir, the numeral adjeo- 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

ReMARK. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in i. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place; as, quinquennium^ of quinr 
que and annus. 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness ; nemo, 
nobody ; of ne,fas, and homo. 

5. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, incuria, want of care, of 

5» 
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in and cura. So intervctOum, the space between the ramparts; 
pngcordiOf the vitals ; proverlntim, a proverb ; subseilium, a seat ; 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as, 
immortalttaSf imprudeatia. 



ADJECTIVES, 

^ 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification^ 
into various classes ; as dejioting, 

1. duality ; as, bonus , good ; albus, white. 

2. Cluantity ; as, magnus, great ; totus, the whole. 

*^ 8. Matter ; as, cAiegmis, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hestemus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, aUus, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit. 

7. Number; as^ unus, one; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals, 

8. Possession ; as, heriUs, a master's ; patemuSj of a father. 
These are called possessives. 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, Roman ; Arpinas, of Arpinum. 
These are called patricds, 

10. Part ; as, uUus, any one ; alter, another. These are call* 
ed partitives, 

11. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great 1 qnrdis, o? whBi 
kind ? These are called interrogatives ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites, 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus,, smatl ; miseUus^ 
from miser, miserable. iThese are called dimintitives, 

13. Amplification ; as, vitiosus and vinolentus, much given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears. These are called amplify 
catives. 

DECLENSION OF ADJECTIVES. 

4> 105. Adjectives are declined like substantives, ajid are 
either of the first and second declension, or of the third only. 
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ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 

DECLENSION. 

The masculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either in us or er. Those in us change us into 
a for the feminine, and into um for the neuter. Those in er 
add a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 
in us is declined like damUnus; that in er like gener, or agers 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum. 

Remark. One adlective, saiwr^ H2ra, -^rumf full, ends in wr^ and tlie 
masculine is declined like gener. 





1. Bonus, good. 






■ 


Singulctr. 






Muse. 


Fern. 


Mut. 


N. 


bo'-nus, 


bo'-na, 


bo'-num, 


G. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo-ni, 


D. 


bo'-no. 


bo'-nsB, 


bo'-no, 


Ac. 


bo'-num. 


bo-nam, 


bo'*num. 


V. 


bo-ne, 


bo'-na, 


bo-num. 


Ah. 


bo'-no. 


bo'-ni. 
Plural 


bo'-no. 


N. 


bo'-ni, 


bo'-nae, 


bo-na. 


G. 


bo-no'-rum. 


bo-na'-rum, 


bo-nd'-rum. 


D. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis, 


bo'-nis. 


Ac. 


bo'-nos. 


bo'-nas. 


bo'-na. 


V. 


bo'-ni. 


bo'-nae. 


bo'-na. 


Ab. 


bo-nis. 


bo'-nis. 


bo'-nis. 



In like manner decline 

I Al'-tttSy high. Fi' 'duaffaithfid. Lon'-gtui| Umg. 

A-va'-nis, covetous. Im'-prd*bu9, wicked. Ple'-nu8,y^. 

. Be-Dig^^nus, kind. In-I'-quus, unjust. TacM-tas, sUemL 

{ Like bonus are also declined all participles in us. 

2. Tener, tender. 

Singidar. 
Masc. Fern. AM- 

N. te'-ner, ten'-e-ra, ten'-e-rum, 

G. ten'-e-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ri, 

D. ten'-e-ro, ten'-e-r», ten'-e-ro, 

Ac. ten'-e-rum, ten'-e-ram, ten'-e-rum, 

V. te'-ner, ten'-S-ra, ten'-ie-rum. 

Ah. ten'-S-ro. ' ten'-e-r4. ten'-e-ra 
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iV. ten'-e-ri, 

O. ten-e-ro'-rum, 

1>. ten'-e-ris, 

Ac. ten'-e-ros, 

F. ten'-€-ri, 

Ah. ten'-e-ris. 



PhirdL 

^ ten'-e-r®, ten'-e-ra, 
ten-e-ra'-rum, len-e-ro'-rum, 

teH'-^riS) ten'-e-risy 

ten'-^ras, ten'-e-ra, 

ten'-e-riB, ten'-^ra, 

ten'-^is. t^i'-^is. 



In like manner are dedined 

Aaf'^et trough, GiAtf-heXtCrook-haek^d, N^f'KTtVfretehtiL 
"Exf'ietf foreign. La'-cer, torn, Pros'-per. prosptrmis, 

Li'-ber,/r««. Sa'-tur,>/l. 

So also semifeTf and the oompounda of gero and fero; as, laniger, 
bearing wool ; opiferf bringing help. 

Note. ExUr is scarcely used in the nominatiye singular mascu- 
line. 

^ 106. The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
e in declension. 



Masc, 



Piger^ sloihfid. 

Singular. 
Fern* 



N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac, 

V. 

Ah. 



pi'-ger, 

pi'-gro, 
pi'-grum, 
pi'-ger, 
pi'-gro. 



pi'-gr>, 



JV. 

€r. pi-gro'-rum, 

J>. pi'-gris, 

Ac. pi'-gros, 

V. pi'-fe-ri, 

Abi pi'-gris. 



pi'-gra, 

pi'-grffi, 

pi'-grffi, 

pi'-gram, 

pi'-gra, 

pi'-grA. 

Plural. 

pi'-gr®, 
pi-gra'-rum, 

pi'-gris, 
pi'-gras, 

pi'-grre, 

pi'-gris. 



pi'-grum, 

pi'-g"» 
pi'-gro, 

pi'-grum, 

pi'-grum, 

pi'-gro. 



pi'-gra, 

pi-gro'-rum, 

pi'-gris, 

pi'-gra, 

pi'-gra, 

pi'-gris. 



In like manner decline 

JE'-ger, siclu Ma'-cer, l^an. 

A*'ieT^bhick. Vi'-ser J black. 

Cre'-ber J frequeni. Pul'^cher,/flir. 

Gla'-ber, smooth. Ru'-ber, red. 

In'-td-ger, enUre. Sa'-cer, sacred. 



Sca'-ber, rough. 
Si-nis'-ter, Z«/t. 
Te'-ter,/M«/. 
Va'-fer, erqfty. 



DoaOeTf right, has -fra, "trum, or -iirm, -Urum. 



ADJECTIVES— *<rHIBD DECLENSION. ST 

'. ^ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their 
genitive singular in iuSy and the dative in t, in all the genders : — 

Alias, asuftker. Totus, whole. Alter, -tSra, -t€nixn, the other. 
Nulliu, no one. UUus, any. Uter, -in, -trum, which of the two. 

Solus, alone. Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -truixi, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of vter, — namely, uterqWf 
each; utercumquey uterlibet, and utervis^ which of the two you please ; gen. 
utrhtsquey &c. ; — also, alteriUerf one of two ; gen. aUertUriuSj and sometimes 
aUeriue utrius ; dat. aUeriUri. So aUemterque. 







Example. 

• 








Singular. 






Mate. 


Fem. • 


JVeu/. 


N. 


u'-nus, 


u'-na. 


u'-nuRiy 


G. 


u-nV-tis,* 


' u-ni-us, 


u-ni'-us. 


D. 


u'-ni. 


u'-ni. 


u'-ni, 


Ac. 


u-num. 


u'-uam. 


u'-num. 


V. 


u'-ne, 


u'-na. 


u'-num, 


Ah. 


u'-no. 


u'-na. 


u'-no. 



The plural is regular, like that of bonus. 

RsMARK 1. Jiliue has aUvd in the nominative singulfur neuter, and 
in the genitive aliit8f contracted for aliiue. 

2. Some of these adjectives, in ancient aathors, form their genitive and 
dative regularly, Ukeiu»AtM, £en«r, or |»^0r. > 

ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108« Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc. ; t^, fem. ; 
and e, neut. ; and are thus declined : — 







Acerj 


, sharp. 










Singular. 








Mase. 




■Ftn. 


AVul. 




N. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre, 




O. 


a'-cris. 




a'-cris, 


a'-cris. 




D. 


a'-cri, 




a'-cri, 


a'-cri. 




Ac. 


a'-crem 




a'-crem, 


a'-cre. 




V. 


a'-cer, 




a'-cris, 


a'-cre, 




Ah. 


a'-cri. 




a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



See (13. 



S8 iU>J£CXlV£S — THI^ DKCJflSNftlON. 

PJuroL 



N. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a. 


G. 


a'-ori-uiB, 


a'-cri-um. 


a'-cri-uiBy 


D. 


ac'-ri-bus, 


ac'-ri-bus, 


ac'-ri-busy 


Ac. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a, 


V. 


a'-cres, 


a'-cres, 


a'-cri-a. 


Ah. 


ac'-rl-bus. 


ac-ri-bus. 


ac'-ri-bus. 



In like manner are declined the following only -.-^^ 
Al'-a-cer, cheerful. Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sfl-ves'-ter, woody. 

Cam-pes'-teTfOf aplain. Pe-deg'-ter, <m/oo/. Tei-res' -teVf terrestrial, 
CeV'&'heTf famous. Sa-la'-ber, wholesome. Vol'-d-cer, winged. 

^-ques'-ter, equestrian. 

CeleTf swifl, has celSriSf cdire ; gen. celiris, &c. 

Rekark 1. The nonunative singular masculine sometimes ends in 
iff, like the feminine ; as, saluber, or salubris. 
2.- Volacer has um in the genitive plural. ^ See § 114. 

^ 109. II. Adjectives of two terminations end in is for the 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in is, e, are thus declined : — 

MitiS; mild. 

Singular, Plural, 

M.fyF, JV. M.^F. JV. 

Jf. mi'-tis, mi'-te, JV. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

G, mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G, mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

J), mi'-ti, mi'-ti, D. mit'-T-bus, mit'-T-bus, 

Ac. mi'-tem, mi'-te, Ac, mi'-tes, mif-i-a, 

V, mi'-tis, mi'-te, V, mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ab. mi'-ti. mi'-ti. Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-i-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-I4is, active. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-coP-ti-mis, safe. 

Bre'-yis, short, For'-tis, brave. Mi-miy-i-Us, wondefiful, 

Cru-d6'-lis, crud. Gra'-vis, heavy. , Om'-nis, all. 

Tresj three, is declined like the plural ofmitis. 

^110* All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de- 
clined : — 





Mitior,* milder^ 


* 




Singular. 
M.^F, 


JV^ 




JV. 


mit'-i-or. 


mit'-l-us. 




G. 


mit-i-o'-riB, 


mit-i-o'-ris, 




D. 


mit-i-o'-ri, 


mit-i-6'-ri, 




Ac. 


mit-i-6'-rem. 


mit'-i-us, 




V. 


mit'-i-or. 


mit'-i-us. 




Ah. 


mit-i-6'-re, or n. 


mit-i-6'-re, or ri. 





* Fronounced mkh'-e-wn, ^c. 8ee $ 1%. 
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FhiTtU. 






M. ^' F. 


JV. 


N. 


mit-i*6-res, 


init«i*o^-ra, 


G. 


mit-i-o-rum, 


mit-i-d'-rum, 


D. 


mit-i-or'-i-bus, 


mk-i-or'-i-busy 


Ac, 


mit-i-o'-res, 


miui-o'-ra, 


V. 


mit-i-o'-res, 


mit-i-o'-ra, 


Ab. 


miUi-or'-I-bus. 


mit-i-<Mr'-i-bus. 



In like manner decline 

Al'-ti-or, higher, Fe-lic'-i-or, happier. Pru-den'-ti-or, more jMif* 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter. For'-ti-or, braver. dent. 

CTU'def-h-OTymorexruel. QxtJ -yv^t, heamer. U-b«'-ri-or, more /tfittZe. 
Dol'-ci-or, sweeter. 

PluSy more, is thus declined : — 

Singtdar. Flwral. 

JV. ' M.^'F. JV. 

JV*. plus, JV*. plu^>res, plu'-rtt,rflreZi/pluria. 

G. plu'-ria, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-um, 

D. , D. plu'-ri-bu8, plu'-ri-bu8, 

j9e. plus, j3c. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

V. , V. , , 

Jib. — ^ . M. plu'-ri-buB. plu'-ri-bua. 

So,in the plural number only ^eomplHres^ a great many. 

^111. III. Other adjectives of the third declensien have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 

They are thus declined : — 

Felix^ happy. 
Singular, 

N. feMix, feMix, 

G. fe-ir-cis, fe-li'-cis, 

D, fe-li'-ci, fe-li-Qi, 

Ac, fe-li'-cem, fe'-lix, 

V. feMix, fe'-lix, 

Ab, fe-li'-ce, or ci. fe-li'-ce, or ci. 

Plurai. 

N, fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a,t 

G. fe-lic'-i-ttm,t fe-lic'-i-um, 

D, fe-lic'-i-bus, fe-lic'-i*bu8, 

Ac, fe-li'-ces, fe-lic'-i-a, 

V, fe-li'-ccs, fe-lic'-i-a, 

Ab, fe-lic'-I-bus. fe-lic'-i-bus. 

I — '— ^ — - - 

* Senex, tenia j old, bad anciently senfcis or senicis. 

t Pronounced j'^-ZicA'^e-tim, dec. See (( 10; Exc, and 7. 
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Praesens, present. 




Singular. 






M.ifF. 


JV. 


N. 


prse'-sens, 


prae'-sens, 


G. 


prae-sen'-tis, 


prae-sen'-tis, 


D. 


pr8B-sen'-ti, 


prae-sen'-ti. 


Ac. 


praB-sen'-tem, 


prae'-sens, 


V. 


prsB'-sens, 


prae'-sens, 


Ah. 


prsB-sen'-te, or ti. 


prae-sen -te, or tL 




Plural 


• 


N. 


praB-sen'-tes, 


praB-sen'-ti-a,* 


G. 


praB-sen'-ti-um, 


praB-sen'-ti-um, 


D. 


pr8B-sen'-ti*bus, 


praB-sen'-tT-bus, 


Ac. 


pra^sen-tes, 


pra^-sen-ti-a. 


V. 


prae-sen'-tes, 


prae-sen-ti-a, 


Ah. 


prae-sen'-ti-bus. 


praB-sen'-tif-bus. 



In like manner decline 

An^^nXf -hciBf bold. Par'-tl-ceps, -Ipis, ^^^r- Sos'-pes, -Ytis, «s/e. 

Comf'poaf-6iiaf master of. ticipani. Sup'-plex, -icisi st^ 

Fe'-Tox, -Gchf fierce. Prse'-pes, -€tis, stcift. pUajU. 

In'-genB, -tis, huge. So'-lerSi -tiS| shretod. 

AD present participles are declined like prtssens. 



Rules for the Oblique Cases of Adjectives of the 

Third Declension. 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

^112. Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
genitive singular like nouns of the same termination. 

The following may here be specified : — 
Of those in es. 

Some have iiis ; as, hebes, dull ; perpes, perpetual ; pnepes, swift ', and 
teres f slender ; — (LocOpleSf nch, has etis;}-— 

Some Uts; as, dives, rich ; sospes, safe ; and supersteSy surviving ;— 

Some Idis ; as, deses, slothful ; and reses, sluggish. [biris. 

Bipes, two-footed, and tripes , three-footed, h&ve pidts.Puhes, hasjm- 

CompoSf master of, and impos, unable, have 6tis. 

PenwZf lasting all night, has nocds. 

Qdebs, unmarried, has ibis; intercus, iniercutaneous, lUw. 

Those in ceps, compounds of caput f haye dpHtis; as, aneeps^ doubtful; 
praceps, headlong. 

Those in ears, compounds of cor, haye cordis; as, caneorSf agreeing. 

* Pronounced pre-senf-^tsra, &c. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^113. 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two or 
three terminations, except comparatives in or^ have always i in 
the ablative. 

2. Comparatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have ahvays e. 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ta, and the gen- 
itive plural in ium ; but comparatives in or^ with vetus, old, and 
uber, fertile, have a and urn. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive PluraL 

^ 114. I. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
singular, and urn in the genitive plural :—- 

Bicorpor, ttoo-bodied. Impflbes, beardless, Sospes, safe. 

Bipes, two-footed. Juvgnis, young. Superstes, surviving. 

Caelebs, unnwrried. Pauper, poor. Tricorpor, three-boated. 

Compos, master of. • Frinceps, chief. Tricuapis, three-forked. 

Discdlor, particolored. Puber, or -eSyJuU-gr/non. Tripes, three-footed. 

Jinpos, UTiabU, BeneXj old,. 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have um in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, loinged. Dives, rich. Quadrtiplex,/(mrfoZ(2. 

Art! fez, skilful. Deg€ner, degenerate. Supplex, suppliant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, une^^Lol, Triceps, three-hetuied. 

Compar, equal. Inops, poor. VigU, watchful. 

Dispar, unequal. Praspes, svift- 

To these majr be adddd locitj^les^ rich ; sons, guilty ; and insonsy inno- 
cent ; which have um or ium in the genitive plural. VoUjLcer^ winged, 
though its ablative is in t, has um in the genitive plural. 

3. J^temor, mindful ; imnUmorf unmindful ; par, equal ; and uber, fertile, 
haveli only in the ablative ; but all, except par, have um in the genitive 
plural. 

Note. The accusative plural of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in eis or is, instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant. 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasionaHy joined to a 
Aeuter substantive used figuratively. Such are the following :-<-^ 

Jd 
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Bicorpor, Deginer, Inops, Memor, Redax, Sttpplex, 

Bipes, Dives, Insons, - Pauper, Senex, Tricorpor, 

Gaelebs, ImpoB, Inyitus, Particeps, Sons, Vigil. 

Conaors, ImpQbes, Juvinia, Princeps, Sospes, 

Compos, InaostriuB, LocOples, Puber, or -es, Superstes^' 

Victrix and uUrix are feminine in the nngolar, seldom neuter ; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masoulines in tar. 
See § 102, 6. 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

ConcdloTf deseSf hehes, perpes, reseSj terUf versiedlsr. 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclitiable. 

Such axe frugi, temperate ', nequamj worthless ; sat or satis, sufficient ;; 
sends, half; the plurals aliquot, tot, quot, totldem, quotquot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from quatwor to cenlum incluave, and also mUle, 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : — 

Billcem, occ. ; dovbly-tissued. — pi. plures, -a, nom., aee. ; -ium. 

Cetera, cet^nim, the rest, wants the ^en. ; ibus, dot., abl. § 110. 

nom. sing. masc. Potis, nom. sing, and pi., all gen- 

D^cemplicem, ace. ; tenfold, den ; aJbie. 

Exspes, nom. ; hopeless. 'PotB,nom.sing.,for^teBi; possible, 

Inquies, nom. ; -€tem , ace. ; -6te, aH. ; Septempllcis, gen. ; 'Ce,abl. ; seven- 

restless. fold. 

Mactus, and macte, nom.f macte, Siremps, nom.; sirempse, dbl.; o^ 

ace.; increased; — ^macti, and like. 

macts, nom. pi. Tantundem, nom., aee. ; tantldem, 

Necesse, and necessum, nam.^ ace.; gen. ; so much. 

necessary. Trilicem, ace.; trebh/'tissued ; tri- 

Plus, nom., ace. ; pluris, gen, ; mare ; lices, ace, pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 

^116. The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Accllvis, and -us, r, ascending. Opulens^ and -lentus, rich. 

Auxiliaris, and -ius, auxiliary. Precox, -cdquis, and -cdquus, early 
BijQms, aiid -us, two-yoked. ripe. . 

Declivis, and -us, r, descending, Proclivis, and -us, r, ineUned down 
Exanlmis, and -us, r, lifeless. wards. 

Hilftris, and -us, clteerful, QnadrijQgis, and -us, four-yoked, 

Imbecillis, r, and -us, weak, [less. Semianlmis, and -us, half-alive, 

ImpQbes, and -is, -is or -iriSf teard- Semiermis, and -us, half-armed. 

Inermis, and -us, unarmed. Semisomnis, and -us, half-asleep, 

Infrenis, and -us, unbridled, Singularis, and -ius, single. 

Inquies, and -etus, restless. > Sublimis, and -us, r, high, 

JocuUris, and -ius, r, laughalfle. Unanlmis, r, and -us, UTianimaus, 

Multija^s, r, and -i (plur.), many- Violens, r, and -lentus, violent, 
yokm. 

To the above may be added some adjectives in t/r and is ; 9s,salllber and 
bris, celcbcr and -bris. 
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NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 

^117. Numeral adjectives are divided into three 
principal classes — Cardinaly Ordinaly and Distributive. 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the questioa 
* How many?' They are, 

Unu8| 

Due, 

Tres, 

QuatuoTi 

Quinque, 

Sex, 

fieptem, 

Octo, 

Novem, 

Decern, ' 

Undgcim, 

Duodgcim, 

TredScim, 

QuatuordScim, 

Quindgcim, 

Sed^cim, or sezdSeim, 

Septendgcim, 

OcitodScim, 

Novendgcim, 

Viginti, 

Viginti unus, or ) 

UBUs et yiginti, ) 
Viginti duo, or ") 

duo et viginti, &e. ) 
Triginta, 
Quadraginta, 
Quinquaginta, 
Sexaginta, 
Septuaginta, 
Octoginta, 
Nonaginta, 
Centum, 
Centum unus, or ) 

centum et unut, &o. ) 
Oncenti, -ae, -a, 
Trecenti, 
Quadringenti, 
Quingenti, 
Sexcenti, 
Septingenti, 
Octingenti, 
NongentL 
Mille. 



«ne. 


I. 


two. 


11. 


three. 


III. 


four. 


nil. or IV. 


Jive, 


V. 


six. 


VI. 


septn. 


VII. 


d^ht. 


Vlll. 


nine. 


Villi, or IX. 


ten. 


X. 


eleven, ^ 


XI. 


twelve. 


XII. 


thirteen. 


XIII. 


fourteen. 


XIIII. or XIV, 


ffieen. 


XV. 


sixteen. 


XVI. 


seventeen. 


XVII. 


d^hteen. 


XVIII. 


nineteen. 


XVmi. or XIX. 


twenty. 


XX. 


twenttf-^me. 


XXL 


twenty-two. 


XXII. 


thirty. 


XXX. 


forty. 


XXXX. or XL. 


fifiy^ 


L. 


sixty. 


LX. 


seventy. 


LXX. 


eighty. 


LXXX 


ninety. 


LXXXX. or XC, 


a hundred. 


C. 


a hundred and one. 


CL 


two hundred. 


CC. 


Uwee hundred. 


CCC. 


four hundred. 


CCCC. 


Jive hundred. 


10. or D. 


six hundred. 


IOC, or DC. 


seven hundred. 


lOCC, or DCC. 


ei^ht hundred. 


lOCCC, or DCCC. 


n'.ne hundred. 


lOCCCC, or DCCCO. 


M thousand. 


CIO, or M, 
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^ bis'lSue; '^ } *^ thousand, CIOCID, or MM. 

QuinquemilUa ar> fi^e thousand, 100. 

quinquies muley y •' •#•!/«»••#•«•. ±%^t^. 

Decern millia, or\ -^ -r j r^r^vr\r^ 

deciesmiUe, } tenAousmd. CCIOO. 





M, 


JV. 


du'-o, 


G. 


da-d'-raxDi 


D. 


du-o'-bus, 


w9c. 


du'-09y or du'-o, 


r. 


du'-o, 


Ab, 


da-d'-bns. 



Remarks. 

^118. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined; 
those from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 

For the declension of unus and tres, see ^^ 107 and 109. 

Duo is thus declined : — 

PhtrdL 

F. JV. 

du'-tB, du'-o, 

du-a'-rum, da-d'-mm, 

du.ft'-buS| du-o'-buSy 

du'-asy du'-Oy 

du'-fB. du'-o, 

du-a'-ous. du-<y-ba8. 

JhOrum, dudrum, are often cootracted into duCaiif especially when 
joined with millium. 

AmbOf both, is declined like duo. 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and miUe, are used in 

the plural only. 

The plural of unus is used with nonns which have no singular, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una castra, one 
camp ; uiue mdes^ one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as, una vestvmenta, one suit of clothes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed by 
two numbers united by et; thus, decern et treSj decern et sex, decern et sep» 
tern, decern et octo ; in which the larger number usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without et; as, unus et viginti, or viginti unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with or without et; as, centum et unus, 
or centum unus ; trecenti sexaginta seXy or trecend et sexaginta sex. Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen, twenty-eight, &c., and for nineteen, twenty-nine, &c. 
^exceptin^ sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a. subtractive expression is more 
nequent uian the additive form ; as, duodeviginti, two from twenty ; vn- 
dsvigirUiy one from twenty ; duodetriginta, undetriginta, &o. Neither un 
{unus) nor duo can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expressing 
■mall cardinal numbers; as, bis sex, for duodidm; bis eeitaim, for ducent*. 
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Numbers above a hundred thousand are always expressed in this way ; 
as, deUes centum millia ; but the cardinal numbers afler the adyerba are 
sometimes omitted ; aS; dccies cenUna, i. e. millia ; decies, i. e. centum 
mUUa, 

6. MiUe is used either as a substantiye or an adiectiye. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the sin&rular number, 
and, in the plural, has mWia, miUiumj mill'UmSf &/^ ; as, mule homlwum^ a 
thousand men ; duo mWia Ao-mlitum, two thousand men, &c. When 
mille is declined in the plural, th,e things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the preceding examples, unless a declined numeral comes 
between ; as, haouit tria millia trecenUf^ mUites. 

As an adjective, mille is plural only, and indeclinable ; as, mxUehomflneSf 
a thousand men ; bis mille lufminlbuSf with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. I. L. V. X., which are, there- 
fore, called Jfwneral Letters, I. denotes one; V. /Eve; X. ten; h.Jifiy; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. sijnii- 
fies fioo; III. ^ree; XX. twenty; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred, om. 
But V. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes away what it stands for from the greater ; but being placed 
ailer, it adds what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety. G. A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
into M. Five hundred is marked thus, ID, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexhig of 3 to ID makes its value ten times greater ', thus, lOD 
muka five thousand; and lODO, J^y thousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of O, to the number 
CID, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CCiDD denotes ten thou- 
sand; and CCCIODO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to Pliny, proceeded no further in this method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, thev did it by rejpetition ; thus, 
OCCI30D, CCCIOOD, ugnified two hundred thousand, &c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 

the top of the numeral letters. Thus, HI. denotes three thousand ; X., 
ten thousand. 

^ 119« II. Ordtmz/ numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, first; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, singuU^ one by 
one, or each ; bint, two by two, or two to each, &c. They are 
declined like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have 
um for orum in the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral adverbs :— 

6» 
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1, 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 



Ordinal. 

Primus, first 

Secundusy secand, &c. 

Tertius. 

Quartus. 

Quintus. 

Sextus. 

Septimus. 

Octflvus. 

Nonus. 

Decimus. 

Undeclmufl. 

Duodeclmus. 

Tertius decimus. 

Quartus decimus, 

Quintus decimus. 

Sextus decimus. 

Septimus decimus. 

OctavuB depimus. 

Nonus decimus. 



C Vicesimus, or > 
\ vigeslmus. ) 
Viceslmus primus. 
Vicesimus secundus. 
n^ C Tricesimus, or } 
. •^•^ trigeslmus. J 
40. Quadrai^simus. 
50. Quinqua|reslma8. 
60. Sezagesimua. 
70. Septua^slmus. 
80. Octogeslmus. 
90. Nonageslmus. 
100. Centeslmus. 
200. Ducenteslmus. 
900. Trecenteslmus. 

400. QuadriniscnteBlmus. \ 

500. Quin|rentesTmu8. 

600. Sexcentesimus. 

700. Septingenteslmns. 

800. Octingenteslmus. 

900. Nongenteidtmus. 

1000. MUlesImus. 
8000. Bis miUesXmus. 



i>tsfnta»ee. 

Sin^li. 

Bini. 

Terni, or trini. 

Quaterni. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octoni. 

NovSni. 

Deni. 

Undeni. 

Duodeni. 

Terni deni. 

Quaterni deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni- 

Octoni deni. 

Noyeni deni. 

Viceni. 

Viceni sin^Ii. 
Viceni bini. 

Triceni. 

Quadrag6iii. 

Quinqua^fini. 

Sexagem. 

Septuageni. 

Octogeni. 

Nonageni. 

Centeni. 

Duceni. 

Treceni, or trecenteni. 

Quadringfini, or 7 

quadringenteni. 5 
QuingSni. 

Sexc6ni, or lezcenteni. 
Septingeni. 
Octingeni. 
Nonagieni. 
Mill6ni, or > 

singrala millia. 5 
Bis nulteni, or ) 

bina millia. 5 



Humeral Adoerhs 

Semel, onee. 

Bis, twice. 

Ter, thrice. 

Quaterjb«rttiiie#. 

Quinquies, &c. 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Novies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septies. 

Duodevicies. 

Undeyicies. 

Vicies. 

Semel et yicies. 
Bis et yicies, &c 

Tricies. 

Quadragies. 

Quinquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies. 

Nonagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties^ 

Quingenttes. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningentiea. 

Millies, 
Bis millies. - 



Remarks. 

^ 1 XO. 1. Instead of primuSf prior is used, if two only axe spokeir 
of. Mter is often used for secundus. 

2. From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller number is usoallj put first, 
without et ; as, tertius decimus ;—aomeiuaeB the larger, with or without et ; 
OB, deamus et terHMSj or dedhnus tertius. 

Twenty-first, thirty-first, &c., axe often expressed by usuts «f frieeAmu^f 
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unu9 et tricestmus. ^.; and twenty-second, &c.y bj dwt^ or dlier et vteeif - 
muSf &c., in which cfuo is not.changed. In the otlier compound numbersi 
the larger precedes witiiout et, or the smaller with et ; as, vieeAmus quar* 
tus, or gtiartus et viceHmuB. 

For eighteenthi &o.y to fifty-eighth, and for nineteenth, Ae,, to fifty* 
ninth, duodevicesimtiSf &c., and undevicegtmust &c., are often used. 

3. In the distributives, eighteen, thirty-eight, forty-eight, and nineteen 
ajid twenty-nine, are often expressed by duoSeviUiUf &c., and undevicenif 
dsc. 

4. Distributives are sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, hina spittda^ two darts. So likewise in prose, with nouns that want the 
singular; as, hijutnuptuB^ two weddings. 

The sin^lar of some distributives is used in the sense of a multiplica* 
tive ; as, bimiSj twofold. So temua, quinuSj sepUnus, 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetrides and imile- 
quadragies are found. 

^ll^l. To the preceding classes may be added the fi>l« 
lowing : — 

1. MultipHeatives, which demote how many fold. They all 
end in piex, and are declined like felix; m, 

Simplex, singh. Quadrfl plex, /<mr/b{<{. 

Duplex, hoofotd, or d&uUe. QuincQplex, jEo«/b^ 

Triplex, tkrerfoid, Centtlplez, a hundred fM, 

2. Propartionals, which denote how many times one thing i$ 
greater than another ; as, dttplus, twice as great ; triphis, quad* 
ruphtSf octuplus, decitplus. They are declined like bonus* 

3. Temporals, which denote time ; as, bimuSy two years old ; 
trimuSf three years old ; quadrimtis, d&c. Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance; quadrienniSf qmnquennis, &c. So bimestris^ 
of two mouths' continuance; trimestris, &c. 

4. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains; as^ 
binarius, of two parts ; tentarius, 6lc. 

5. Interrogatives ; as, quotf how many T quotus, of what num«> 
her ? quoteni, how many each ? quoties, how many times ? Their 
correlatives are, tot, toHdem, so many ; aRquot, some ; whichy 
with quot, are indeclinable ; toHes, so often ; aliquotUs^ seTeral 
times. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ § 122. Adjectives may be divided into two classes — ^those 

which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable^ 

quality or limitation. 

Thus, bonus, good, alius, high, and opdeus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but esneus, brazen, tnvlex, threefold, and daimus, daily, do no| 
admit of different degrees in tneir signification. 
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The relations x>f inferiority, equality, or superiority, which 
diflferent .objects bear to each other, in regard to variable quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs minHs, less, and mtnlmd, Jeast ; as, jucundus, pleasant ; 
minus jucundus, leBs pleasant; minimi jucundus, least pleasant. 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective; as^ difficilisy difficult; subdiffictUs^ somewhat 
difficult 

Equality may be denoted by tarn followed by qudm ; aque 
followed by ac, &c. ; as, hehes ague ac pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. 

^123. The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
pecuHar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and pra prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifying clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
madme, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same qualityi ia 
called the positive degree ; as, altusy high ; mitts, mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two— the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altiory higher ; mitior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quaKty belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altisstmus, highest ; mitissimus, mildest. 

Remarks. 

1. The comparative is also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belonj^ to the same object In difierent 
degrees ; as, est aapUniior guAm oUm Juit, he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, est doetiar quAm sapieiUiar, he is mort 
learned than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom. 
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Masc. Fein. Neat 
^124« The terminational ) 

comparative ends in } *^''' ^'^^ •«*' 

the terminational superlative in issimtis, issima, isnmum. 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 
altuSy altioT, a/ifissimus; high, higher, highest. 
miVis, mtfior, nitYissimus ; mild, milder, mildest. 

felix, gen./e^cis,/e/i<;ior,/e/icissunus ; happy, happier, happiest 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tus, strait, Ca'-rus^ dear, Cle'-'menn, gen. -tis, merdfiU, 

Ca'-paz, capadaus, Cni-<fe'-lis, cmd, In'-ers, gen. -tis, sluggish, § 23t. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ 125. 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative hy adding 
rimus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acris ; compar- 
ative, ocrior ; superlative, ocerrimus. 

In like meLaner pauper, pauperrifnus, Vetus has a similar superlative, 
veterrimuSf as if from veter, 

2. Seven adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding 
Umus to the root : — 

' FacTlis, facilior, facillfmus, ^fV' 

Dif&cllis, difiicilior, diiiiciillmus, dimeult. 

Gracilis, ffracilior, mcilllmus, slender, 

Humllis, nninilior, Bumillimus, Uno. 

Imbecillis, imbecillior, imbecillimus, weak. 

Simllis, " similior, similllmus, like, 

Dissimilis, dissimilior, dissimilllmus, unUke, 

3. Five adjectives in ftcus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

Beneficus, beneficentior, beneficentissTmus, hemfieemt, 

HonorifTcus, honorificentior, honorificentisslmus, honortiUe, 

Magniflcus, magnificentior, niogniiicenlissTmus, splendid, 

Muniflcus, munijficentior, munificentissXmus, liberal. 

Maleflcus, maleficentisslmus, hurtful. 

Adjectives in dieens nndvofcns form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dieus and volus are 
more common ; as, 

fienevulens, or benevolus, bencvolentior, benevolentissTmus, benewdeni. 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super* 

latives : — 

Dexter, dezierior, dexttmus, right. 

Extent, (fpm.) exterior, extlmus, or extremus, outward. 
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Po8t£ra, (fim.) posterior, postrfimos, or po8tiimu8| kind, 

Ini^rus, inferior, inf imns, or imus, low. 

Sup^rusy superior, supremusi or summus, high. 

The nominatiye singular of posVtra does not occur in the maaculiney 
and that of exUra wants good authority. 

£». The following are very irregular in comparison :— 



Bonus, 

Mahis, 

Magnus, 

Parvus, 

Multus, 

Multa, 

Multum, 

Nequam, 

Frugi, 



melior, 
pejor, 
major, 
minor. 



optlmus, 

pesslmus, 

majcImuB, 

minimus, 

plurlmus, 

plurlma, 

plurimum, 

nequisslmus. 



IB, 

am,) 



goodf better^ 

idf woracj 

ffreatf greaieTf 

UttUf UsSf 



best, 
vwrst, 
greatest, 
least. 



muehf moref most 



plus,* 

nequior, 

firugalior, frugalisslmus, 

All these form their comparatives and superlatives from obsolete adjec- 
tiyes, except magnuSf whose regular forms are contracted. 



iDorthUss. 
frugal. 



DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 
^ 126. 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :^ 



Citerior, citXmus, nearer. 
Deterior, deterrlmus, worse. 
Interior, intlmus, inner, 
Ocior, ocisslmus, sw\fter. 



Prior, primus, ybrmer. 
Propior, proilmus, nearer. 
Ulterior, ultImus,jfaitA«r. 



Par, parisslmus, e^ual.- 
Persuftsus, persuasissYmum 

ter), persuaded. 
Sacer, sacerrimus, sacred. 



(nea* 



2. Eight want the terminational comparative : — 

Consultus, consultissTmus, skilfid. 
Falsus, falsisslmus,/a/5e. 
Inclj^tus, inclytisslmus, renowned. 
Invictus, invictlsslmus, inoineible. 
Meritus, meritissimus (rarely used), 
deserving. 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 

Apricus, apricissTmus, sunny. Fidus»fidissImus,/a»fA/tt2. 

Bellus, bellisslmus, j£n«. Invitus, invitisslmus, unwilling. 

Comis, comisslmus, courteous. Novus, novissimus, new. 

Diversus, diversisslmus, different. Vetus, veterrlmus, old. 

4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 



Adolescens, adolescentior, > y^^j^^ 
JuvSi^s, junior, ) ^ ^' 

Aiacer, alacrior, active. 
C<BCus, coBcior, blind. 
Diutumus, diutumior, lasting 
JejOnus, jejunior,ya«t?!n^. 
Iniiuitus, infinitior, wdtmited. 



Ingens, ingentior, great. 
Licens, licentior, extravagant. 
Longinquus, longinquior, distant. 
Oplmus, opimior, rich. 
ProclTvis, proclivior, ) tndined 
Pronus, pronior, ) downwards, 
» equior, worse. 



9e6 $ 110. 
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Propinqaos, propinqaior, neighbor^ Senex, senior, old. 

vug, Silvester, or ulvestriB, ulyestrior, 
SaluUris, salutarior, aahdarv, v)oody. 

Satis, sufficient; satius, preferable* Sinister, sinisterior, left. 

Batur, Baturior,/i<Z/. Supinus, supinior, lying on the back. 

The superlative of iuvinis and adolescens is supplied by minimus naiu, 
youngest ; and that of senex by maxlmus natu, oldest. The comparatives 
minor natu and major natu sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in ilisy dlisj and bitis, and many in &nuSf Ivis, an4 
inquus, have no terminational superlative. 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or su- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bunduSf tmu5, inus, orus, most in ivus^ and those in 
%L8 after a vowel (except quusy Yet assiduusj egregius, exiguus, P*^^9 
strenuuSj and vacuus, are sometimes compared by change of termination. 

(b,) The following — atmus, calvusy canus, cicurj claudus, deginer, dtlirus 
dispar, eginus, impar, invidus, lacer, memory miruSf prtedltus, pnecoZf ru- 
disy salmiSf sospes, vulgaris, and some others. 

^ 127. The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs magis, more, and 
maxtm^, most ; as, idoneus, fit ; nieigis idoneus, maxtme idoneus. 

Valde, imprimis f apprime, adrnddum, &c., and the prepositions 
pr(B and per, and sometimes perqaam, prefixed to an adjective, 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing etiam, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing long^, or multd, much, far ; as, longe nobilisstmus, 
longe melior ; iter multd facilius, multd maxima pars, 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic ; as, 
qudm doctissimus, extremely learned ; qudm celerrimey as speedily 
as possible. 

All adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions pra, ante, prater, or supra, is some- 
times used; vls, pra nobis heatus (Cic), happier than we; ante 
alias pulchritudine insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as^ 
axite alios pulcherrimus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, dre those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
rogation ; also compounds ofjugum^ somnus, gero, and^ero, and 
many others. 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 128. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly from 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus, golden ; argenteus, 
of silvery /i^neus, \ wooden ; vitreus, of glass; from aurum, 
argentum, &/C. 

The termination inus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamantinus, of adamant; cedrtnus, of cedar; from adamas 
and cedrus. 

The termination eUs is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin ; as, Achilleus, of Achilles ; Sophocleus, &c. 

2. The terminations dUs^ dris, His, atilis, icius, icus, ius, and 

inus, denote belonging or relating to ; as, capitdlis., relating to 

the life ; from caput 

So comiti^is, reguUs ; ^^polUniris, constildrisj pcpulwiis ; dtfilis, hostiUs, 
juvenilis ;€iqua£llis,JluTdaiilis; iribunicius,p€Uricius ;belllcus,ci'Dlciis, Ger- 
manleus ; accusaiorius, imperatorivs, regius ; canlnus, equinus, fennus / 
from comitia, rex, ApoUo, conavl, popdtus, civis, &e. 

The termination tlis sometimes expresses character ; as^ 
hostilis, hostile ; puerilis, boyish ; from hostis and puer, 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation; as, argentarius^ a silversmith; from argentum; — 
poriarius^ statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing conr 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. The terminations osus and lentus denote abundance, ful- 
ness; as, animosus, full of courage ;yra2/(f2£Zen/ti5,giv£n to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vinosUs, turbulentus, 
vioientus. Before lentus, a connecting vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u. 

Adjectives of this class are called ampl^icatives. See § 104, 13. 

5. From adjectives are formed diminutives in the sam^ man* 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus. So lentulus, miseUus, par^ 
v&lus, &c. See § 100, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and dnus, denoting pf or 
belonging to such places^ 
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Thus from AthEiut is formed AtheniensU^ Athenian ; from Camnm^ Can- 
nensis. In like manner, from tastra and circus come easlrensis, cirecnsis, 

Tliose in f ftai« are formed from names of places ending in ia and ttim ; 
as, ArUta^ Aricinus ; CatuUum, Caudiwiis; CapUoHum, Capitollnus; Latium^ 
LtUiiuu. Some names of towns, of Greek origin, w^th other terminations, 
also form adjeotives in ikvs ; as, Tarentum, J^ireiUinus. 

Most of those in as are formed frorn nouns in um ; some from nouns in 
a ; as, Arplnunif Arplnas ; Cap€na, Capenas. 

Those m dnus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
or from certain common nouns; as, AlbOf Albdnus ; Roma^ Retm&nus ; 
CunuB, Cumdnus; Tkeba^ Thebdniis ;'-'f<mSf fontdnus; mons^ montdnus; 
urbSf urbdfvus. 

Adjectives with the termination dnus are also formed from 
names of men ; as, Sulla^ Sulldnus; Tullius, TuUidnus, 

Names of towns in polls form adjectives in politdnus ; as, 
NeapoUs, Neapolitdnus, 

Greek names of towns generally form adjectives in ius ; as, 
Rhodus, Rhodius ; LacecUsmon,^ LacedcBmonius ; — but those in 
a form them in oius ; as, Larissa, LarisscBus ; Smyrna^ Sm^r- 

tUBUS. 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed jfrom 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. Thej 
generally signify wearing or furnished toith; as, 

alMus, winged ; barbdtuSf bearded ; gaU&tuSj helmeted ; auntta, long- 
eared ; tumtdSy turreted \ comHtuSj liorned ; from oZa, barba^ galea, 
auris, &c. 

^ 129. II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errabundus, moribundus, from erro, morioTf and equivalent to errans, 
moriens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengthened ; as, gratida- 
iundus, full of congratulaUons ; lacrimabunduSy weeping profusefy. 

Most verbals in iundus are from verbs of the first conjugation, a few 
from those of the third, and but one from the second and fourth re^ 
•pectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in cnndus have a similar sense ; as, rubicunduSj 
vereeunduSf from rubeo and vereor. 

% The termination tdus, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb ; as, 

algidus, <^old ; oalldtts^ warm ; madtduSy moist ; raplduSf rapid ; from 
<dgeOj caleo<f madeo, rapio. 

3. The termination btlis, added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or desert ; as« 

amabiliSf wortliy to be loved ; credlbUiSy deserving ciedii ^placaMlis, cas/ 
lo be appeased ; from amOf credo , place. 

7 
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In adjectives of tkis fonxi, derived from verbs of the third conjugation^ 
the connecting vowel is i ; sometimes also in those from verbs of the secona 
conjugation, t is ased instead of e ; as, horriJbiliSf UrHbiUs, from korrea 
and terreo. 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into i; hSfJUxibUiSj coctibllis, sensUilUa^ from Jlecto 0txu)y &c. 

4. The termination ilis^ added either to the first root of a 
rerb^ or to the third root, afler u Is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ', as, 

agllis, active j fiexHis, easy to be bent ; ductilis^ ductile ; suttliSf sewed j 
coctUiij baked ) fertXtis, fertile ; from ago, Sue. 

5. The termination icins or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, after u is removed, has a passive sense, as Jictitius, 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ; supposiiitms, substituted, 
irqm Jingo (Jictu), &c. 

6. The termination ax, added to the roof of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, often one that is faulty ; as, audaxy audacious ; Zo- 
quax, talkative ; rapax, rapacious ; from audeo^ loquor, rapio. 

^ 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participials ; as, amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
adverbicds ; as, crastinus, of to-morrow ; hodiemus, of this day ; 
from eras and hodie. 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be called prepositionals ; as, contrarius, contrary, from contra ; 
posterns f subsequent, from post. 

COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, €apripes, goat-footed — of caper and 
pes ; ignicdmus, having fiery hair — of ignis and cotna, 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivdgus, wandering in 
the night— of nox and vagus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, cormger, bearing horns— of 
cornu and gero; letlfer, bringing death — of htum and fero. 
So camivorus, causidtcus, ignivdmus, lucijugus, parttceps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, aquasvus, of the same 
age — of ccquus and avum; celeripes, swift- footed— -of celer and 
pes. So centimdnus, d^cennis, magnammuSf misericorSf unan- 
imis. 

5. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgemtnus, having a hun- 
dred arms ^ multicdvus, having many cavities. 
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6. Of an adjeetiye and a verb ; as, brevil6quens^ speaking 
briefly — oibreseis and hquor; magnificus^ magnificent--of fitfl^- 
nus and f ado. 

7. Of an adjective and a termination; as, qualiscunque^ 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or adjective, it usually ends in t. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, magnantmMS--of mag' 
nus and animus. 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, hicorpor, two-bodied— of bis 
and corpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, malefidus, unfaith- 
ful ; malesdnuSy insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneficus^ beneficent — of 
bene Sindfacio; malevolus, malevolent — of male and volo. 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, amens, mad— of a and 
mens. So consors, dec^hr, deformis^ implumiSj inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, concavus, con- - 
cave ; infidus, unfaithful. So impromdus, percdrus, prcedives^ 
subaUndus. ' • 

13. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, continuus, continual — of 
4C^ and teneo; inscius^ ignorant— of in and scio» So prcecipuus^ 
promiscuuSj superstes. 

Remark. When the former part is a prepoMtion^ itiTilnal consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which Ibilows it ; as, impniden»~^ 
of in and prudens. 

PRONOUNS. 

^132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 
of a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 

figo, /. Hie, ikis or he. Suus, A», A«r«, Us, &c. ' 

Tu, thou. Is, that or he. Cujus ? whose 7 

Sui, of himself^ &a. Q>iis ? who 7 Noster, our, 

file, OuU or he. Qui, icho. Vester, your. 

Ipse, himsfif. Mens, my. Nostras, of our country. 

Iste, that or he. ** Tuus, thy. ' Cujas ? of what country ? 

Three of these— c^o, tu^ and aui — i^re substantives ; the re- 
maining fifleen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Effo and tu are a species of appellatives of general application. Ego is 
used by a speaker, to designate himself; tu, to designate thfe person whom 
be addresses. ligo is of uie first person, tu of the second. 
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Sui iff also a general appellative, of the third person, and has always a 
reflexive signification. The oblique cases of ego and /u are also used re- 
iiezivelj, wen the subject of the proposition is <^ the first or second 
person. 

The remaining pronouns are adjectives, as they serve to limit the mean- 
ing' of substantives ; and they are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronouns, thej may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
srtances. 

Mens, ttmSf suns, noster, tfester, and jiostras, have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the substantive pronoiins from which they aie derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tu, meus, noster, and nostras. 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 133* The substantive pronouns are thus declined :-^ 

Singular, 
If. e'-go, /. tu, thou. 



G. me'-i. of me. tu'-i, of thee. { ^''^^iffi^^f^' **^ 

1>. mi'-hi, to me. tib'-i,* to thee. hi\if'\* to himself ^^lc* 

Ac. me, me. te, thee. se, himself , &c. 

V, tu, O thou. , ' 

Ab, me, with me. te, with thee. se, with himself, d&c 

Plural. 

N. nos, we. vos, ye or you. ■ 



/^ (nos'-trura > ^ ves'-trum or) ^z*.,^,, ,. y. ., , 
ir.i / . • f ofus. , . ' \oj you. su'-K of themselves 

( or nos'-tn, > '^ ves'-tri, J '^ -^ > •/ 

D. no'-bis, to us. vo'-bis, to you. sib'-i, to themselves.. 

Ac, nos, us. vos, you. se, themselves. 

V. : — vos, O ye or you. _— — ^_^— 

Ab. no'-bis, with us. vo -bis, unth you. se, with themselves.. 

RemarJcs, 

1: Mihi is very rarely contracted into mt. So min* for mihine, Pers. 

2. The syllable met is sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse ; as, egdmet^ 1 myself; 

•Seeil8,l 
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ipsi, for myielf. It is net annexed, howcTer, to the genitires plural, 
nor to <K in the nominative or vocatiye. In these cases of tu. tute or 
tuUvMt ia used. In the accusative and ablative, teU in the sln^Iar, and 
9e»6 in both numbers, are employed intensively. MqfU, med, and ted, for 
me and to, and tis for tet, occur m the comic writera. 

3. JfastrUm and vesfrdm are contracted firom nostrdrumf Tw^rArmm, a&i 
oesfr^rum, vesirdrum, 

4. The preposition cum is affixed to the ablatives of these pronouns iB 
both numbers ', as, meeumf nobiseunif &c. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^134. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes : — demonstrative, intensive, relative, inter* 
rogative, indefinite, possessive, and patriaL 

NoTS. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. 

They are iUe, iste, hie, and is, and their compoandS| and are 
thus declined :^ 



Singular, 

N. ilMe, il'-l'a, il'-lud, 

G. a-II'-us,* il-ll'-U8, il-li'-us, 

D. ilMi, ilMi, ilMi, 

Ae, ilMiun, il-lam, ilMud, 

V. 

Ab. il'-lo. O'-li. ilMo. 



Plural 

M F. M 

ilMi, il'-lae, ilMa, 

il-lo'-rum, il-ia'-rum| il-lo'-mm, 

iMis, ilMis, U'-li8» 
ilMoB, il'-lasy 



UMis. ilMis. 



ilMa, 
U'-lis. 



Iste is declined like iUe. 



Singular, 

M. F. a: 

N. hie, haec, hoc, 

O, hu'-jusy hu'-jtts, hu'-jusy 

D. huic,t huicy huic, 

Ae. hanc, hanc, hoc, 

V. 

Ab, hoc. hac. hoc. 



Plural 

Xu F, JV« 

hi, he, hiBC, 

ho'-rum, ha'-rum, ho'-rum, 

his, his, hisy 
has. 



hos, 
his. 



his. 



heCy 
his. 



• See « 15. 

7» 
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DEMONSTaATIVE PRONOC7N9. 



Angular. 

M. F. JV. 

JV. is, e'-a, id, 

G, e'-jus, e'-jus, e'-jus, 

'3>. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 

Ao. e'-um, e'-am, id, 

V. •' 

Ah e'-o. e'-i. e'-o. 



Plural 
F. 



•/ * 

e-o'-rum, 

i'-isore-is, i'-is or e'-is, i-isore'-is, 

e'-os, e'-as, 



e'-ae, 
e-a'-rum, 



a: 

e'-a, 
e-d'-mm, 



e'-a, 



i'-is or e'-is. i'-is or e'-is. i'-is ore'-is^ 



Remarks. 

1. Instead of iUe, oUus was anciently used; whence oUi in Virgil. JUtB^ 
fem.y for illius and Uli, is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also htac for ha 
in Plautus and Terence. Eii for ei, im for eum^ and ibus and iibus for uSf 
occur in Plautus ; and etB, fern., for ei, and edbus for iis^ in Cato. 

2. From ecce, \o ! and the accusative of ilUf iste, and is^ are formed eect2- 
{vm, eccillanif eccUlud, ercum, tccam, &c., in both numbers. EccUlum is 
sometimes contracted into ellum. Ecca^ nom. fem.^also occurs. 

3. Istic and Ulic are compounded of iste hie, and t7/« Ate. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as Uthic, They are more emphatic than UU 
and isle. 



Istic is thus declined :•— 

Singular. 



PluraL 



M, 

JV*. ist'-ic, 
j3c. ist'-unc, 
M. ist'-oc. 



F. JV. 

ist'-8BC, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, 

isV-anOy isV-oc, or ist'-uc. 

ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 



JUie is declined in the same manner. 



JV. 



i 



M. F, 



JV. 

ist'-i 



4. Ce^ intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of hie, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, hujusee^ 
hosce, hasee, kisce ; Uldee, istdce, ejusce, isUeeee, iisce. When n«, interro^- 
tive, IS also annexed, ce becomes ei ; as, Aieccfnc, hostSinB^hiat^ne ; iatuc^M^ 
istacHnef istos&lne ; UlUdlne, iUanccine. 

5. To the genitives sine^Iar of the demonstrative and relative pronouns, 
modi, the genitive of modus, is often annexed, either with or without ail 
intervening particle ; as, hujuamUdif or hujuscenadif of this sort ', cujus- 
viddi, &c. 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming idem, the same, which if 
thus declined : — 



M. 

JV. i'-d^m, 

G, e-jtts -dem, 

D. e-i'-dem, 

Jie. e-un'-dem, 

V. 

Ab* e-O'-dem. 



Singular, 

F. 

e'-&-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-an'-dem| 

e-A'-dem. 



JV. 
i'-dem, ^ 
e-jus'-demy 
e-i'-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e-O'-dent. 
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Plural 

M, F. JV. 

A*. i-I'-dem, e-ffi'-dem, e'-^ft-dem, 

O, e>o-nui'-deni, e-a-run'-dem, e-o-nm'-dem| 

jy C e-is'-deniy or > C e-is'-dem, or'^ C e^s'-dem, or 

' I i-is'-d^m, y \ i-is'-dem, ) ( i-is'-denii 

Ac. e-os'-dem, e-as'-dem, e'-ft-dem. 

K • 

jmt J e-is'-dem, or > C e-is'-dem, or'> C e-ia'-dem, or 

\ i-ifl'-dem. ) C i-ia'-dem. y ^ \ i-is'-dem. 

NoTB. In compound pronouns, m before d ia changed into »/ tm, MM* 
dem, &c. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 135. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

To this class belong ipstf and the intensive compounds 
already mentioned. ^^ 13*), 2, and 134, 4. 
J^se is thus declined : — 

Singular. Plural. 

M. F. M M. F. M 



JV. ^-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
G. ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, 
D. ip-si, ip'-si, ip'-si, 
Ac. ip'-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

V. — 

Ah. ip'-^o. ip'-si. ip'-so. 



ip'-]|i, ip'-ss, ip'-sa, 
ip-so'-rum, ip-s&'-rum,ip-s6'-ramy 
ip'-sis, ip'-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 

^•B^BM^M^BB K^>^_a^BaaiMB mm^t^i^im^mmmm 

ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



RemarTcs. 

1. Ipse \% commonlv subjoined to nouns or pronouns ; as, Jupiter tjp«e| 
tu ipse, Jupiter himself, &4i. 

2. A nominative ipsus, and a superlative ipsisAmus, his very self, an 
found in comic writers. 

8. I'he compounds eapse^ eampse, and reapse, are contracted for ed qM^ 
earn ipsam, and re ipsd. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre- 
ceding noun. 

* They are quiy who, and the compounds quicunque and qutsr 

91115, whoever. 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are often relatives ; but 
the name is commonly appropriated to those above specified. They serw 
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to introduce a proposition, limiting or explaining a preceding noun, to which 
they relate y and which is called ue antecedent. 

Qui is thus declined : — 

Singular, PluraJ. 

M. F. JV. M. , F, JV. 

qui, qusB, quae, 

quo'-rum, qua'-rum, quo'^runiy 

qui'-bus, qui'-bus, qui'-bus, 

quos, quas, quae, 



N, qui, quae, quod, 

Cr. CU'-JUS, CU'-JUS, CU'-JUS, 

D. cui,* . cui, cui, 

Ac. quem, quara, quod, 

F. -— 

^6. quo. qui. quo. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks. 

1. Q^t is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quOf fud, wnaqutf eum it 
sometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Queis and gtiie are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plural 
for ^[uiims, Cujus and cut were anciently written quojtts and pun, 

QuicunquCf or quicumque, is declined like ^t. 

Qui is sometimes separated from cunpief by the interposition of one or 
more words. 

Quisquis is thus decline^T— 

Singular. PluraL 

M, F. JV. M. 



JV. quis'-quis, qnis'-quis, . quid'-quid, 

•/9c. quem'-quem, •'' quid'-quid, 

Jib, quo'-quo. qua'-quA. quo'-quo. 



JV. qui'-qui, 

D, qui-bus'-qul-bus. 

4 



NoTK. Quicquid is sometimes used for quidpdd. Q^iqm for quisqms 
occurs in Plautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. . 

^ 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 
inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 

They are 

S!J|"i A who? what 7 Ecquis ? ) Cujus ? wkotef 

guuinam I Ecquisnam ? \i9 any inuf Cujas ? qf wM 

Q^am' \yihieh7 wkai? Numquis? ) emaOry? 

1. Quis is commonly used substantively ; qui, adjectively. 
Qui is declined like qui the relative. 

* Pronounced ku See $9. 
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Quis is thus declined : — 
Singular, 



N. quis. 



qus, quid, 

G, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, cu'-jus, 

D, cui, cui, cui, 

Ac, quem, quam, quid, 

F. 



Ab. quo. qui. 



quo. 



Plural 
M. F. M 

qui, qus, quae, 

quo'-rum, qua -rum, quo'-rum, 
qui'-bus, qui'-bus, qui'-bus, 
quos, quas, quae. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Retnarlcs on quis and qui. 

(a.) QttM ia sometimes used bj comic writers in the feminine, and even 
in the neuter. So also quianawyquisqtui and guisquam occur as feminine. 

(b.) Qui is used for the ablative of quis and quif in all genders, as it is for 
that of the relative qui, 

(c.) Quis and qui have sometimes the signification of indefinite pronouns 
(some one, any one), especially after ec, a, ne, nisij nunif quo, quanta, and 
quum. They are also occasionally used in the sense of quiUis 7 what sort ? 

2. The compounds quisnmn and quiTuan have the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquis^ or nunquis^ are declined and used 
like quis. 

But ecqua is sometimes found in the nominative singular feminine ; and 
the neuter plural of nunquis is nuiu[ua. 

Eequi >and nnn^ also occur, declined like the interrogative qui^ and, 
Uke tJiat, used adjectively. 

4. Ecquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the ablap 
tire masculine. 



5. Ci^us is also defective: — 



M, 

JV. cu'-jus, 
Jie, cu'-jum, 
4b ' 



Singular, 

F. 
cu'-»a, 
cu'-^am, 
cu'-jA. 



cu'-jum, 



Plural. 

JV*. cu-js, 
Jie, ou'-jas. 



6. Cujas is declined like an adjective of one termination ; 
etffos, eujatis. It is found in the genitive and accusati^'e sin- 
gular, and the nominative plural. 

NoTK. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in dependent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called indefinites ; a^, 
neseio quis sitj I know not who he is. Qui, in this seqse, is founq for 
quis; as, qui sit api^rit^ he discloses who he in, 
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INDEFINITE PKONOUNS. 



INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 



<§» 138. Indefinite pronouns are 
' ject, in a general manner, without 
individual. They are 

AXiqmSf some one. Quisquam, anyone. 

Siquis f if any. Quispiam , some, one* 

Nequis, lest any. Unusquisque, each. 
Quisque, every one. 

1, Aliquis is thus declined : — 

SinguLar. 

M. 

al'-t-qais, 
aJ-i-cQ'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-i-quem, 



such as denote an ob- 
indicating a particular 

Quidam, a certain one 
QuiUbety ) any one you 
Quivis, 5 please. 



JV. 

G. 
D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ah. 



F. 

aV-T-qua, 
aJ-i-cQ'-jus, 
alM-cui, 
aP-I-quaiDi 



JV. 

G. 
JD. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ah. 



al'-l-quo. 



M. 

al'-I-qui, 
al-i-quo'-rum, 
a-liq'-ul-bus,* 
al'-I-quos/ 



al'-I-quft. 

Plural, 

F. 

al'-I-qase, 
al-i-qua'-rum, 
a-liq'-ul-bus, 
al'-i-quas, 



JV. 
al'-I-quod, or quid, 
al-i-cu'-ju8, 

al'-IH5Ul, 

al'-i-quod, or quid, 
al'-i-quo. 



JV. 

al'-I-qua, 
al-i-quo'-mm, 
a-liq'-ui-bu8, 
al'-i-qua, 



a-liq'-uT-bu8. a-liq'-ui-buB. a-Gq'-uT-bos* 

2. Siquis and nequis are declined in the same manner. 

But thej sometimes have qua in the nominative singular feminine. 

Ali^if siquif and nequif are found for aliquis, &c., and tlie a&latives oHqui 
Vid stqui also occur. 

Allguidf slquid, and wquid, like quid, are used substantively ; aJOLquod^ 
(&c.y like qvod, are used adjectively. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 

But in tbe neuter singular, quisque has quodque, quidque, or quicque ; 
quisquam has quidquam or quicquam; and quispiam has quodpiam, quidr 
piam, or quippiam. 

Quisquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarcely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, qutepiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 

words are declined. 

Thus ttnusquisque, uniuseujttsque, unicuique, unumquemque, &c. The 
neuter is unumquodque, or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

6. Quidam, quiHbet, and quivis, are declined like qui, except 
that they have q%u)d, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitiv* 
plural ; as, quendam, quorundam, Ac. 



^I X ' 



. -J .. 



* frtfUWnced a-lik'-we-lms. See }& 9, apd 1$^ 4, 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 139. The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns, and from quis, and designate something belong- 
ing to their primitives. 

They are meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, and cttfus, 3IeuSf 
tuus, and suus, are declined like bonus. (^ 105.) Metts has in 
the Yocative singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus. 

Cujtis is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
^137,5. 

Noster and vester are declined like piger. See § 106. 

Remarks. 

1. The termination pte intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
fdngolar of the possessive pronouns ; as, suapte pondire, bj its own weight ; 
suapte manUj bj his own hand. 

2. Suus, like its piimitive sui, has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called rifiexive. Meus, tuus, noster, and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

These are nostras and ci/gas. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostrdtis. 



VERBS. 

4> 140. A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the sutjed 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, ptter legit, the 

boy reads ; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised ; equus currit, tha 

horse runs ; aqua calet, the water 25 warm ; — or it connects an 

attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 

All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except sum, I am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject. 
When so used, it is called a ctrpida. 

^ 141. Verbs are either active or neuter, 

I. An active verb expresses such an action as requires 
the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, am^ te, 
I love thee ; sequitur consulem, he follows the consul. 

Most active verbs may express action in two ways, and, for 
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this purpose, have two forms, which are call^ the €U^tive and 
passive voices. 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
mon some person or thing, called the o^ect ; as, puer legit 
hhrumy the boy is reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 
ctcted upon by the agent ; as, Uher legitur a puero, a book is 
read by the boy. 

Remark, ^y comparing the two preceding examples, it will be seen 
that thej have the same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub- 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of toe passive, and placing the subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or ab, according as it is a voluntary 
or invohmtary agent. The active form- is used -to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the. object, in the other the agent, is fre- 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legitj the boy is reading, i. e. 
ubrumy Utirasy &c., a book, a letter, &c. -, virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised, 
i. e. &b kominibuSf by men. 

The two voices are distinguished fiom each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

^ 142. 11. A neiUer verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, equus currit, the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
1 sit. 

Many. verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus vndulgeOf I indulge, noceo^ 
1 hurt, vareOf I obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
fuch veros denote rather a state tlian an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to be with an adjective ; as, " I am indul- 
gent, 1 am hurtful," &c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are yet active, since the object is omitted by an ellip* 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to intrust y and, in this sense, admits an 
6bject; as, credo tibt satiUem nteiim, I intrust my safety to you; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede mihif believe me. 

Remark 1. Neuter verbs have, in gen^^ral, only the form of 
t]^e active voice. They are, however^ <«sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verbs ai«2«o, I dare, /Ei2o, I trust, gaudeo, I rejoice, and 
MoleOf I am wont, have the passive rorm in the perfect and itis cognate 
tenses ; as, ausus sunif I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives. 

3. The Beuter verbs vapitio, I am beaten, and veneo, 1 am sold, have an 
actiye form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives. 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbSy from de^ 
pono, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow ; morior, I die. 

Note. Verbs are sometimes said to be transitive and tntransitivej rather 
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than active and neuter. The former terms are more aignificaat, but the 
latter are more commonly used, and have the same meaning. 

To verbs, besides voices, belong moodsy teruesj numberif 
' and persons. 

MOODS. 

^ 143. Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — the indicative, the subjunctive, the 
imperative, and the infinitive > 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amo, I 
love ; amdbo, I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; as, n me obsecret, redibo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as, ama, 
love thou. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the, verb which 
ki used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amdrp^ 
io love. 

TENSE& 

^ 144* Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
times of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
future ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the present^ imperfect, future^ perfect^ 
pluperfect, and future perfect tenses. 

' Present C action ^ amo, I love, or am lovinff ; Present tense. 
Fast < not com- > amalbamj I was loving ; imperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted; } amdbo, I shall love, or be loving ; Future tense. 

Present C action f amdvif I have loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com* > amaviram. I had loved ; Pluperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted ; ) amaviro, I shall have loved; liture perfect Imma. 
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3. There is the same number of tenses in the passive Toic«, 
in which actions not completed are represented, by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action ^ amor, I am loved ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amdhar, I was loved ; Imperfect tense, 
Fature ^ pleted; ^amabor, I shall be loved; Future tense. 

Present C action ^ amatus sum^ or fid, I have been loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amdtus eram, otfiUram, I had been loved ; Pluperfeet, 
Future ^ pleted -, 3 amMus ero, orfiUro, I shall have been loved ; Future 

[Perfect, 

^ 145. I. The present tense represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amo, I love, or am 
Ipving. 

I. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed 

by this tense ; as, apud Parthos, signum datur tympdno ; among 

the Parthians, the signal is given by a drum. 

9. The present tepse may also denote an action which baa existed for 
some time, and which still exists ; as, tot awnos bella gefo ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war. 

3. The present tense is sometimes used to describe past actions, in order 
to give animation to discourse ', aa, desiUtmt ez equiSfjnrovdlant inprimum; 
they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
9i some pa^t time, but not then completed ; 1^, amabamf I 
was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legebam, I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, audiebat jamdudum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was stUl hearing the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to the time of their being read \ as, expectaJbam^ I waa expecting, 
(when I wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes intention or preparation to act 
at some past time ; as, olim cum dabaWf formerly when I was ready to 
give. 

III. The fxUure tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; as, amabo, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents art action either as just 
completed, or' as completed in sTome indefinite past time ; 
as, amavi, I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lat* 
|§r« which is more common, it is called the perfect indefinitt. 
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V. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pleted) at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as^ litter as scripseram, antequam nuncius venit ; 1 
had written the letter, before the niessenger arrived. 

VI. lihe future perfect tense denotes that' an action will 
be completed, at or before the time of some other future 
action or event ; as, cum ca&nBLvero, proficiscar ; w)ien I shall 
have supped, I will go. 

This tense is often, but improperly, oalled ihefuJbwre suhjuncHve. It has 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second Jvr 
^ure in English. 

- Note. The present, imperfect, and ifuture tenses passive, in English, 
do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a Certain time. Thus laudor 
signifies, not ^^ I am praised," but ^' I am in the act of being praised,*' or, 
if such an expression is admissible, " I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumereited are found only 
in the indicative mood% 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past^ but no 
future tenses. 

The tenses of the subjanclive mood have less (Hennitehess oF meaning, 
in regard to time, than tliose of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, besides their common signs, may or can, may have or can have, must^ 
in certain connections, be translated by might, couid, wottid, or should ; 
vdght have, could have, &lg. The tenses of wis mood must often, also, bd 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more full 
account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
see §260. 

3. The imperative mood has but one tense, Which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses — the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incomplete,' he second 
a con)pleted action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

^ 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject. Verbs, like nouns, have 
two numbers — ^the singular and the plural. 

PERSONS. 

^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the first, second^ and third persons. 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a second 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor* 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 



Active. 


Passive, 


Person, 1. 2. 3. 


1. 2. 3. 


Shigular, — s, t; 


r, ris, tur ; 


Plural, mus, tis, nt 


mur, mini, ntur. 



These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark 1. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
m or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singu- 
lar, and in one qf the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the Beveral persons being sufficiently 
distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 



PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS, AND SUPINES. 

^ 148. 1. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has different voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually yjwr participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amatiirus, about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, (ondtus^ loved, or having been loved ; amanduSy to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique cases, 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ah* 

• PI .III I I H I ■ ■ I ■ I I It <M 

• See $$ 105 and m. 
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stract noans, they are found only in the singular number ; as, 
amcmdi, of loving, &c. 

3. Supines aUo are verbal nouns of the fourth declension ii^ 
the accusative and ablative singular^ as, amdtum^ to love ; amatu, 
to be loved. The supine in urn is called the former supine ; that 
in u, the latter. The former is commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense^ 



CONJUGATION. 

^ 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular format 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinitive active. 

lu the first conjugation, it is d long i 

In the second, e long ; 

In the third, ......... e short; 

In the fourth, i long. 

NoTX. Doy dare, to give, and such of its eompounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re. 

^150* A verb consists of two parts — ^the root, and the 
verbal terminatian. 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters v^hich are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, amd^ofli, tfmav^rtm, 
zmatus. This may be cailed the general root. 

2. There are also three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain lerminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per? 
foct participle, 

3* In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga-r 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, do, ev, 
and to, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad? 
dition of dtu, etu, and itu. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do aJmost all in the sec-, 
ond, a great part adding u and itu, instead of ev and itu. 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the^ 
same as the first, or is formed from it by adding s ; the thir4 
root is formed by adding tu. See ^ ITli, 

8 
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Note. In the second and fourth conjugations, e and t before o are 
considered as belonging not to the root, but to the termination. In verba 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly, the general root often 
imdergoes some change in the parts deriyecl from them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remain- 
ing letters of the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
conjugation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See ^ 149. 

In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally e or i. Jn 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doceantj u in capimU, &c. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel often disappears, or is changed in the parts derived &om 
those roots ; but it is almost always found in tlie parts derived from the 
£rst root. 

<^ 151* 1. From theirs/ root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. * 

3. From the third root are derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in vm, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse^ constitutes the future infinitive. > 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the su{Mne in 
tf, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
T^b stint, are formed all the tenses which m the active are de- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in um^ and tn, the present inftnitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in urn,* and 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the^erb, 
because fiom the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

^ 162* The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

* Ad tlie supine in um is wanting in most verbs, the third root most oAea be' deleft 
Mined fiom the perfect participle, or the future participle active. 
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In analyrin^ a verb, the voice, person, and number, are ascertained by the 
perwonal terminations. See § 147, 3. The conju^tion, mood, and tense^ 
are, in general, determined bj the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amabdmus, mus de- 
notes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person ; 
ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense ; and tne con- 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in amo' 
remiiUf mini denotes the passive voice, plural numter, and second person ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, miperfect tense ', and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjugation, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain hmits. In such cases, the conjugation may be 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by the 
sense. Thus anUmus and docemus have the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and doceo of the second conjugation, the former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the mdicative, present. Regar 
may be either future indicative, or present subjunctive— n^miu eiuier 
present or perfect indicative. 

^ 163* Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
is used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from thie first 
root. Its imperfect " and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to hate been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a piu« 
perfect and future perfect. It is thus conjugated :— - 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pna. hdie, Pres. Infin. Paf. Indie. FuL Park 
Sum, es'^se, fu'-i, tu-tO'-rus. 

INDICATIVE • MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singalar. Plural. 

1. sum, / am^ su'-mus, toe art^ 

2. es, thou arty^ es'-tis, ye\ art^ 

3. est, htia; sunt, (Aiiey ore. 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, /umu, e-ra'-mus, v)e wert^ 

2l e'-ras, Vum wast^ c-ra'-tis, yt were, 

a e'-rat, he was ; e'-rant, they were. 

* In the second person sin^nilar in English, the plural fonn you is commonly ase<i^ 
exeepl in solemn discourse ; as, tu es, you are, 
tThe plural pronoon of the second person is either ye or you. 
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. _ Future, shally or un^. 

). e'-ro, / shall 6e, er'-i-mus, we shaU bi^ 

il, e'-ris, thou wilt b^ er'-i-tis, ye unit be, 

3. e'-ht, he will be ; e'-runt, they wiU be. 

Perfect, have been^ or wa3i 

1. fu^-i, J have been, fu'-i-muaf we iiave been, 

S2. fu-is'-ti, thou hast been, fu-is'-ti3, ye have been, 

3. fu'-it, he has been ; fii-fe'-runt or -re, they have been. 

Pluperfect. 

1. fu'-^-ram, J had been, fu-e-ra'-mus, we had been, 

2. fu'-6-ras, thou hadsl been, fu-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 

3. fu'-6-rat, he had been} faf-^nnt, mey had been. 

Future Perfect, shall or mil have. 

1. fu'-^ro, I shall have been, Hi-er'-l-inus, we shall have ieen. 

2. fu'-d-ris, thou wiU have been, fu-er'-l-tis, ye will have been, 
8 fu'-£-rit, he will have been ; fu'-6-rinty they will have been. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, mayy or can. 

1. sim, I may be, Bi'-mus, toe mav bCf 

2. sis, thou mayst be, si'-tis, ye may be, 

3. sit, Ae may be ; sint, iSiey may be* 

Imperfect* might, couldy would, or should. 

1. es'-sem, / wovld be^ es-s^Z-mus, we ivould be, 

2. es'-ses, thou wotddst be, es-sg'rtis, ye would be, 

2. es'-set, he would be; cs'-sent, mey wovld be. 

Perfect. 

1. fu'-^-iim, I may have been, fli-er'-!-mus, we maiu have been, 

2l fu'-^-ris, thou mayst have been, fu-er'-l-tis, ye may nave been, 

3. fli'-e-rit, he may have been ; fu'-^.-ni]t, they may have been. 

Pluperfect, might, cotdd, would, or should have. 

1. fii-is'-sem, I would have been, fu-is-sA'-inus, we would have been, 

2. fii-is'-ses, thou woiUdsl have been, fu-is-se'-tis, ye would have been, 

3. fu-is'-eet, he would have been ; fu-is'-sent, they would have been. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

8« es, or es'-to, he thoUf . es'-te, or es-4d'-te, he j^e, 

91 es'-to, kt him be ; 'sun'-to, let them 6e, 

INFINITJLVE MOOD. 

Present, es'-se, to he. 

PtrfeeL fu-is'-se, to ham been. 

Future* fu-ta'-rus es'-se, to be about to he. 

PARTICIPLE. 
J\ttusre. f^-ta'-rus, dhovi to be. 



RemarJcf. 



^164. 



1. A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
dsed, and is now fbuna in the compounds absenSf prasens, and patens, 

2, The perfectyia\ and its derivative tenses, are formed fireman obsolete 
fitOf whence come also the participle fiUHrus, and an o^d gabjunctive 
yreaent fiiamffitaSffiuU; , jfiiant, 

3. From fuo are also derived the following : — 

SuH. imperf, fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; , , fo'-rent. 

Inf.prts, fo'-re. 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fu^rem^ 
d&c, andyiiere. Porem is equivalent in meaning to essem, but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva* 
lent to futurus esse. 

4. Siemj sies, sietj for sim, sis, sit, are found in ancient writers, as are 
also escit for erity eseunt for eruritf nndfuvirinl forfuirint. 

5. Like sum ^re conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 
bat prosum has d af|er pro, when the simple yerb begins with 
e; as, 

Ind.pres^ pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
tmperf. prod'-g-ram, prod'-d-ras, &c. 

6. Possum is compounded of potis, able, and sum. They ^ 
are sometimes written separately, and then potis is "the same in " 
all genders and numbers. In composition^ is is omitted in 
potis, and t, as in other cases, coming before 5, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb is dropped, a^d f at the beginning of the second root* 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated Jike sum, wher» 
ever it is found { but the imperative, aqd parts derived from tb9 
third root, are wanting. 
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Prta, Ind. Pres, Ifif. Perf. Ind. 

F(MK-aum, pos'-se, pot'-u-i, / am, or lam dU», 

INDICATIVB. 'subjunctive. 

p J 5. poB -sam, pot^-ea, pot'-est) Pres. pos'-nm, &c. 

' / /'.pos'-Ba-muSypot-efl'-tiSy pqs'-siint. Jmpcrf. pos'-sem, &o. 

Jmperj. pot'-€-rain, &c. /*«/. poUa'-fi-rim, &c. 

JW. pot'-e-ro, dx. Phtp. pot-a-is'-aem, &c. 

Perf. pot'-U-i,&c. INFINITIVE. 

The following forms are also found 'y—pctessim and possiem, &o.y for 
ooMim, &c. ; poUsee fox patge; poUstur foi potest; and possUur for possit 

^ 166. FIRST CONJUGATION. 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. Ind, Pres. It^. Perf. Ind. Supine. 

A'-mo, a-ma'-re, a-ma'-viy a-ma'-tam. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing, a'*mo, Ilwe^ 

a'-mas, thou lovest, 

a -mat, he loves ; 

Phtr» a-ma'-mus, we hve^ 

a-ma'-tiSf ye love, 

. a'-mant, they love* 

Imperfect. 

Sing, a-ma'-bam^ I was loving, 

a-ma'-bas, thou wast loving, 

a-ma'-bat, he was loving i 

Plur. am-a-ba'-mus, we were loving, 

am-a-ba'-tis, ye were loving, 

a-ma'-bant, they were loving* 

Future. shaU^ or will. 

IXng. a-ma'-bo, / shaU love, 

a-ma'-bis, thou unit love^ 

a-ma'-bit, he will love ; 

Plur. a-mab'-T-mus, we shall love, 

a-mab'-T-tis, ye will love, 

arma'-bunt« they will im. 



L 
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Perfect, lovedy or have loved. 

Sing, a-ma'-vi, / have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ti, tlufu hast loved, 

a-ma'-vit, he has loved; 

JPlur, a-mav -i-mus, we have loved, 

am-a-vis-tis, yc have loved, 

am-a-ve'-runt or -re, thei/ have loved. 

Pluperfect. 

Sifig. a-mav'-e-ram, I had loved, 

a-mav'-e-ras, thou hadst loved, 

a-mav'-e-rat, he had loved; 

Plur am-a-ve-ra'-mus, we had loved, 

am-a-ve-ra'-tis, yc had loved, 

a-mav'-e-raut, thei/ had loved* 

Future Perfect. shaU or mill have. 

Sing, a-mav'-e-ro, I shaU have loved, 

a-mav'-e-ris,. thou wilt have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rit, he will have, loved; 

Plur. ani-a-ver'-i-mus, we shall have loved, 

am-a-yer'-i-tis, ye will have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rint, they will have loved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may, ot can. ^ 

Sing, a -mem, I may love, 

a'-mes, thou mayst love, 

a'-met, he may love ; 

Phtr. arme--mus, we may hve, 

a-roe'-tis, ye may love, 

a-ment, they may Ume. 

Imperfect, might, could, woidd, or should. 

J^ng. a-ma'-rrem, I would love, 

a-ma'-resi, thou wouldst lave, 

a-ma -ret, he would love ; 

Plur. am-a-re -muSy we would love, 

. am-a-re'-tis, ye would love, 

arma'-rent, they would love* 
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Perfect. 

Sing, a-may'-e-rim^ I may have loved, 

a-raav'-e-risy thou mayst have loved, 

a^nav'-e-rit, he may have loved; 

Phtr, am-a-ver'-i-mas, tipe may have loved, 

axn-a-ver -i-tisy ye may have loved, 

a-maT'-e-rint, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, mighty covldj wotddj or should have. 

Sing, am-a-Tis^-sem, I would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ses, thou wouldst have loved^ 

am-a-vis'Hset, he would have loved; 

Pbtr. am-a-vis-se'-mas, we would have loved, 

am-a-vis-se'-tis, ye would have loved, 

an>a>vis'-sent, they would have loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Sing, a'-ma, or a-ma'-to, love thou, 

a-ma'-to, kt htm love ; 

Phir, a-ma'-te, or am-a-to'-te^ love ye, 

a-man'-to, let them love, 

INFINITIVE MOOa 

Present, a-ma'-re, to love. 

Perfect, am-a-vis'-se, to have loved. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus es'-ee, to be about to lov$ 

PARTIClPLEEk 

Present, a'-mans, hving. 

Future. am-a*tu'-ru8, ohout to love, 

GERUND. 

G. annan'-di, of loving, 

D. a-man'-do; to or for loving^ 

Ac. a-man'-dum, loving, 

Ab. a-man'-do, by loving. 

SUPINE. 
Former, a-ma'<4um, to love. 
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$166. 



PAStSITE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



JPres. Indie. Pres. Infin, Perf. Part. 
A'-mor, a-ma'-ri, a-ma'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present, 



Sing, a'-mor, 

a-ma'-ris or -re, 

a-ma'-tur, 
Phtr, a-ma-mur, 

a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tur, 



Imperfect 



^ng. a-ma'-bar, 

am-a-ba'-ris or -re, 
am-a-ba'-tur, 

Plur, am-a-ba'-mur, 
am-a-batn'-T-niy 
am-a-ban'-tur, 



I am loved, 
thou art loved, 
he is loved; 
we are loved^ 
ye are loved, 
they are loved. 



J was loved, 
thou wast loved, 
he was loved; 
we were loved, 
ye were loved, 
they were loved. 



,-j 



Future, shall or toill be. 



Sing, a-ma'-bor, 

a-mab -e-ris or -re, 
a-mab'-T-tur, 

Phir, a-raabM-mur, 
am-a-bitn-i-ni, 
am-a-bun'-tur, 



/ shall be loved, 
thou wilt be loved, 
he mil be loved; 
we shall be loved, 
ye will be loved, 
they will be loved. 



Perfect, have been, or was. 



Sing, a-ma'-tus sum or fu'-i, 
a-ma -tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
a-ma'-tus est or fu'-it, 

Plur, a-maMi su'-mus or fu'-T-mus, 
a-ma'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
a-ma'-ti sunt, fu-e -runt or -re, 



I have been loved, 
thou hast been loved, 
he has been loved ; 
we have been loved, 
ye have been loved, 
they have been loved. 
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Pluperfect. 

S. a-ma'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had been hved^ 

a-ma'-tus e'-ras or fu -e-ras, thou hadst been loved^ 

a-maMus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, he hctd been loved; 

P, a-ma'-ti e-ra-mus or fu-e-ra'-mu», we had been loved, 

a-ma'-ii e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, yc had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall Jiave been. 

S. a-ma'-tus e-ro or fu'-e-ro, I shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, thou wilt have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit, he will hav^ been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti er'-T-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, yc ioill have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e'-runtor fu'-e-rint, thei/ will have been loved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may or can be. 

Sing, a'-mer, / may be loved, 

a-me'-ris or -re, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, he may be loved ; 

Plur. a-me'-mur, toe may be loved, 

a-mem'-i-ni, ye may be loved, 

a-meu -tur, they may be loved. 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should be. 

Sing, a-ma'-rer, / would be loved, 

am-a-re'-ris or -re, thou wouldst be loved, 

am-a-re'-tur, he would 6e loved; 

Plur. am-a-re'-mur, vfe woidd be loved, 

am-a-rem -T-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur, they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

S. a-ma'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have been laved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been loved; 

P. a-ma'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-l-mus, we may have been loved, 

arma'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, ye may have Iteen loved, 

a-ma'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint, they may have been laved. 
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Pluperfect, might, could, would, or should have been. 

S» a-ma'-tu8 es'-senv or fu-is'-sein, I would have 

a-ma'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, thou wouldst have 

a-ni& -tus es'-set or fu-is'-set, he would have 

P. a-ma'-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mus, 
a-ma'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
a-ma^-ti es'Hsent or fu-is'-sent. 



we would have 
ye would have 
they would have , 



04 



^r 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sing, a-ma'-re, or a-ma'-tor^ 

a-ma^-tor, 
Plur. a-mam'-i-ni, 

a-man'-tor. 



he thou loved, 
let him be loved; 
be ye loved, 
let them be loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'*ri, to be loved. 

Perfect, a-ma -tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, to have been loved. 
Puiure. arma'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be loved. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Perfect, a-ma'-tus, 
JFWvre. a-man'-dus, 



loved, or having been loved, 
to be loved. 



SUPINE. 
Latter, a-ma'-tu,^ 



to be loved. 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, am, ue 
derived 



Mnd, pret. 
— — imperf. 

~M 

Subf.jrres. 
^■■^ tnptrfm 
Imperat, 

Jhf.pres. tandref 
Part. prts. wauuu, 

Jul 

Qtrund, amandi, 

9» 



Active, 
amo, 
nmaham, 
wmdbOf 

amdrem, 
anui. 



Passive, 

Bmabar, 

amdlwr, 

nmer, 

amdrer, 

amdref 

amdri, 

WBMttdut, 



From the second root, 
amav, axe derived 

Active. 
Ind. per/. amavi, 

— pfup. amav^rom, 

— fut. per/. amavfrOf 
Sttbf. per/. amavirimy 
— — Jfltnf. timavissem, 
Inf. per/ amavissef 

From the third root, 
Inf. /ut. amaiuncs esse, 
Part. /a. amaturuf, 

P^r/ 

Perm, iSftfp. amatum. 



From the third 
root, amotu, are 

derived 

Passive. 
ani&ta« sum, dte. 
araatutf eram. Sec, 
amatiM ero, dtc. 
amAtiu siro, Slc, 
amatti# essem. ^9. 
amhtas esse, ote, 

am&tumiri, 

amatiM, 

XaU, Siq>, amfttu. 
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VERBS* SECOND CONJUOATIOIT* 



^ 167. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



i ACTITE VOICE. PASSIVE VOICE. 

« 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Ind, Mo'-ne-o, 

JPres, Inf, mo-ne'-re, 

Perf, Ind. mon -u-i, 

Si^ne. mon'-i-tum. 



Pres, Ind. mo'-ne-or, 
Pres. Inf. roo-ne'-ri, 
Perf. Pari. mon'-I-tus^ 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



1 advise* 

Sing, mo'-ne-o, 
mo'-nesy 
mo'-net; 

Plur, mo-ne -mus, 
ino-ne'-tisy 
mo-nent. 



/ toa$ advising. 

S. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne'-bas, 
mo-ne'-bat ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mus, 
moD-e-ba-tiSy 
mo-ne-bant. 



Present. 



lam advised. 

Sing, mo'-ne-or, 

mo-ne'-ris or -re, 
iDo-ne'-tur ; 

Plur. iDO-ne'-rour, 
iDO-nem'-i-ni, 
mo-nea'-tiir. 



Imperfect. 



I was advised* 

S. mo-ne'-bar, 

moD-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-ba'-tur ; 

p. moD-e-ba'-mur, 
^ iDon-e-bam'-i-ni, 
mon-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



I shad or wHl advise. 

• 

S. mo-ne'-bo, 

mo-ne'-bis, 

mo-ne'-bit; 
P. mo-neb'-i-mus, 

mo-neb'-i-tis, 

mo-ne'-buut 



I shall Gt mil he advised. 

S. mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-neb'-^-ris or -rOi 

mo-neb'-i-tur ; 
P. mo-neb'-i-mur, 

mon-e-bim'-I-ni, 

mon-e-bun'-tur. 



VSBBS.-— SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 
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Perfect. 



ladvuedj or have advised. 

S. mon'-u-i, 

mon-u-is'-ti, 

mon'-u-it ; 
P. mo-nu'4-mas, 

mon-u-is'-tis, 

mon-u-e'-ruat or -re. 



1 was or have been advued* 

S, mon'-i-tus sum or fu'-i, 
mon'-T-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
mon'-i-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. mon'-!-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, 
mon'-i-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tiSy 
mon'-i-ti sunt, fa-e'-runt or -re. 



I had advised. 

S. mo-nu'-e-ram, 
mo-nu'-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon-u-e-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra'-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been advised. 

S, mon'-i-tus e -ram or fu'-e-rara, 
mon^-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras,^ 
mon'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-€-rat ; 

P. mon'-T-ti e-ra'-ra,u8 or fu-e-r&'-mus^ 
mon'-T-ti e-ra -tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant^ 



Future Perfect. 



I shall have advised. 

S. mo-nu'-e-ro, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-i-mus, 
mon-u-er'-i-tiSy 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



I shall have been advised. 

8, mon'-T-tus e -ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon'-i-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-Y-tus e'-rit or fu'-S-rit ; 

P. mon'-T-ti er'-I-mus or fu-er^-Vmas^ 
mon -T-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-l-rtis, 
mon -i-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



I may or can advise. 

S. mo'-ne-am, 
ino'-ne-as, 
mo -ne-at ; 

P, mo-ne-a'-mus, 
mo-ne-a'-tts, 
mo'-ne-ant. 



I may Of can be advu^. 

8. mo-ne-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-rts or -re, 

mo-ne-a'-tur ; 
P. mo-ne-a'-mur, 

mo-ne-am'-I-ni, 

mo-ne-an'-tur. 
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y£BB9. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

Imperfect. 



I might f cmddy wouldy or 
should advise^ 

8: mo-ne-rem, 

mo-ne'-res, 

mo-De'-ret ; 
P. mon-e-re'-muSy 

mon-e-re'-tis, 

mo-ne'-rent. 






I mighty cotdd, woidd, or 
should be advised, 

S. mo-ne'-rer, 

inon-e-re'-ris or -re, 

mon-e-re'-tur ; 
P. mon-e-re^-muFy 

mon-e-rem'-i-nif 

mon-e-rea'-tur. 



I may have advised. 

S, mo-nu'-e-rim, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-ii^rM-mu8, 
mon-u-erM-tis, 
mo-nu'-^*rint. 



Imightf cotdd^ woidd^ or 
should have advised. 



S. 



mon-u- 
mon-u-» 



is'-senij 
is'-ses. 



mon-u-is'-set ; 
P. mon-u-is-se'-mus, 
inon-u-is-se''>tis4 
mon*u-is'H3ent. 



Perfect. 

I may have been advised. 

S. mon'-i-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
men -T-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tas sit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-T-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-l-muSj 
mon'-i-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
mon'-i-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

I mighty cotdd, wouldy or should 
have been advised, 

S, mon'-][-tus es'-sem or fu-is'Hsem^ 
men -T-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
men -i-tus es'-set or fu-is -set ; 

P. monMb^i es-se'-mus or fu*is-se -inuSy 
iDon -i-ti es-se'-tis or fu-isHse'-tis, 
mon'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 

S. mo-ne, or mo-ne -to, 

, mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne'-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 
mo-nea'-to. 



be thou advised. 

S, mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tor, 

mo-ne'-tor ; 
P. mo-nem'-T-ni, 

ino-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. mo-ne'-re, to advise. 
Perf. mon-u-is'-se, to have ad" 

vised, 
JFW. mon-i-tu'-rus es'-se, to be 

about to advise. 



Pres. mo-ne^-ri, to be advised, 
Perf. mon'-i-tuses'-^se or fu-is'- 

se, to have been advised. 
Put. mon'-i-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be advised 



VISBBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



Pres. mo'-nens, advising. 
jFW. mon-i-tu-rus, about to 
advise* 



Perf. mon'-T-tus, advised. 
Put. mo-neo'-dus^ to be ad* 
vised* 



GERUND. 

G, mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D, mo-nen'-do, S&c. 
Ac. mo-nen'-dum, 
Ab» mo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mon'-i-tum, to advise, | Latter, monMf^tu^ to be advised. 

Formation op the Tenses. 

From the second From the third root, 



From the first root, mon, are 
derived, 

JlctivB, Passive. 
Jnd. pres, mou«o, moii^or, 
imperf, mon^Aam, moiiibarf 

8ul^. pres, moupom, monear, 
imperf, mou^rem, moii^rer, 



Jmperat, 
Iw.pres, 
Part, pres, 
^—^ Jut. 
Gerund, 



mone, monire, 
moaire, moairi, 



mooens. 



monendi. 



monendus. 



root, monUf are 
derived, 

Jletive, 
Tnd. perf, moiiui. 



monltu, are 
derived. 

Passive. 
mooHus sum, &,e. 
piiip. nioiiu^ram, moiiTtus eram, &,c, 
/ id. per/, monu^ro, moiiTtux ero, ^e. 
SitbJ. perf. mnuu^ri#»y mouTtux sinit &c. 

' plup, moiiuiMe/A, monltutf essem, 9ka. 
inf. perf, mouuzMtf, moniuif esse, &c. 

From the third root, 
Inf.fut. monituritf esse, monRum iri, 



Inf, 
Fa, 



art. fit. mouitunu, 
— — perf monttuf, 

Form, Sup, monlUun. LaL 8tqt, monna. 



^ 168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf. reg'-l-re, 

Perf, Ind. rex'-i, 

Sujnne. rec'-tum. 



Pres, Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres. Inf. re'-gi, 
Perf Part, rec'-tas. 



Inde. 

Sing, re'-go, 
re'-gis, 
re'-git ; 

Phir. reg'-T-mus, 
reg'-l-tis, 
re'-gunt. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

J am ruled. 

Sing, re'-gor, 

reg^-6-ris or -fe, 
reg'-T-tur ; 

Plur. reg'-i-mur, 
re-gim'-i-ni, 
re-gun'-tur. 
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V£BBS. ^THIRD CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 

I was ruling, 

S. re-ge-bam, 

re-ge-bas, 

re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba'-mas, 

reg-e-ba'-tis, 

re-ge'-bant. 

I shall or will rule. 

S, re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

te'-get ; 
P. re-ge'-mus, 

re-ge-tis, 

re'-gent. 



I ruled or have ruled. 

S. rex'"!,* 

rex-is'-ti, 

rex -it ; 
P. rex-T-mus, 

rex-is-tis, 

rex-e'-runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

S. rex'-e-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-e-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra -mus, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-e-raut. 



I shall have ruled. 

S, rex-e-ro, 

rex'-e-ris, 

rcx'-c-rit ; 
P. rcx-er'-l-mus, 

rex-er'-l-tis, 

rex'-e-riat. 



PASSIVBi. 
Imperfect. 

I was ruled. 

S, re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam'-i-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur. 

Future. 

I shall or will be ruled. 

S. re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 

re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 

re-gem -T-ni, 

re-gen'-tar. 

Perfect. 

I was or have been ruled. 

S, rec'-tus sum or fii'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec'-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. rec'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mus, 
rec'-ti es'-tis or fu-is^-tis, 
rec -ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruled, 

S, rec'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
rec'-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. rec'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra-mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-raut or fu'-e-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been ruled. 

S. rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-T-mus or fu-er'-!-mu8, 
rec'-ti ef-i-tis or fu-er -i-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-runtor fu'-e-rint. 



.VEBBS. ^THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



i 



Present. 



I may or can rule. 

S, re'-gam, 

re^-gas, 

re -gat ; 
P. re-ga'-mus, 

re-ga'-tis, 

re'-gant. 



/ mighty couldy would^ or 
should rule, 

S. reg'-e-rem, 

reg'-e-res, 

reg'-e-ret ; 
P. reg-e-re'-mus, 

reg-e-re'-tis, 

reg'-e-rent. 



I may or can be nded. 

8, re'-gar, 

re-ga'-ris or -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam'-i-iii, 

re-gan'-tur. 



Imperfect. 

I mighty coiddy wovld, or 
should be ruled. 

S, reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-ris or -re, 

reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-re -mur, 



reg-e-rem-i-ni, 
reg-e-ren-tur. 



I may have ruled, 

8. rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-e-rit ; 

P. rex-er'-i-mus, 
rex-er-i-tis, 
rex'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

I may have been ruled. 

S. rec'-tu3 sim or fu'-6-rim, 
rec'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P. rec'-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i-mus, 
rec'-ti si-tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fu'-e-rint. 



I mighty could y wmldy or 
should have ruled. 

8. rex-is'-sem, 

rex-is'-ses, 

rex-is'-set ; 
P. rex-is-se'-mus, 

rex-is-se'-tis, 

rex-is^HBent. 



Pluperfect. 

I mighty could, would, or should 
have been ruled. 

8, rec'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
rec'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec'-tus es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. rec -ti es»se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mns, 
rec'-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tis, 
rec'-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent 
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yeJttBS.— ^THIBD CONJUGATION 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



nde thou, 

S, re'-ge, or reg'-i-to, 

reg'-4-to ; 
P. reg'-i-te, or reg-i-to'-te, 

re-gun'-to. 



be thou ruled. 

S. reg'-e-re, or reg'-t-tor, 

reg'-i-tor ; 
P. re-gim'-i-ni, 

re-gun'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres, reg'-e-re, to rule, 
Perf, rex-is'-se, to have ruled. 
Put, rec-tu'-rus es'-se, to he 
about to rule. 



Pres, re'-gi, to be ruled. 
Perf, rec'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

to have been ruled. 
Put, rec-tum i'-ri, to be about 

to be ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres, re'-gens, ruUng. Perf. rec'-tus, ruled. 

Put. rec-tii -rus, about to rtile. 1 Put, re-gen'-dus, to be ruled, 

GERUND. 

G, le-^en'-di, of ruKng, 
D, re-gen'-do, &c. 
Ac, re-geo'-duniy 
Ab, re-gen'-do. 

9UP1NES. 
Pormer^ rec'-tum, to rule, I Latter, rec'-iu, to he ruled. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



From Jthe first root, reg, «re 
derived, 



Btd.pret, 
— ~ ianperf, 
fut. 

— i tmparf. 
Jmperat. 
M pres. 
Part, prtM. 
-ir— ytrt 
jCftrmyi 



Active, 

legot 

regfbamf 

mgam, 

regain, 

regirem, 

regey 

Kgfrt, 

Kgefu, 



Pagsive, 

regor, 

regibar, 

legar, 

regar, 

regirer, 

regire, 

tegendut. 



From the second root, 
reXf are derived, 

Active, 

Ltd. per/. rexi, 

— - piup, rexfram, 

— hu. per/, rexfrOf 
Sub), per/. rexi rim, 
-— piup, rexissemf 
in/, per/. rexisse. 

From the third root, 

inf. /id. recta rt» esse, rectum iii, 
Pari. /td. reclamt, 

per/. 

Form, 8ty9. rectum. 



From the third 

root, reetu, are 

derived, 

Passive. 
rectus sum, &e. 
recui« eram, &>e, 
rectus ero, &c. 
rectus sim, &c. 
rectus essem, &>e, 
rectas esse, wc. 



Kcctus. 

Lai. Snip, reQUu 



YEBBS. ^THIRD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



^159. 

Pres, Ind, Ca'-pi-o, to take, 
Pres, Inf, cap'-e-re, 
Perf, Ind, ce'-pi, 
Supine» cap'-tum. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Ind. ca'-pi-or, to he 

taken, 
' Pres. Inf, ca'-pi, 
Perf, Part, cap -t us. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S. ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap'-i-mus, 
cap'-i-tis, 
ca'-pi-unt 



S, ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-e-ris or -re, 
. cap'-i-tur; 

P, eap'-i-mur, 
ca-pim'-I-ni, 
ca-pi-un'-tar. 



Imperfect 



S ca-pi-e'-bam, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant 



S, ca-^i-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba -tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban'-tun • 



Future. 



S, ca'-pi-am, 
ca'-pi-es, 
ca'-pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-tis, 
ca'-pi-ent. 



S, ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or -re, 

ca-pi-e'-tur ; 
P ca-pi-e'-mur, 

ca-pi-em'-i-ni, 

oa-|ji-en'-tur. 



The .parts formed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf, ce'-pi. 
P/ifp. cep'-e-ram. 
'JFkt,perf, cep'-e-ro. 
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Perf cap-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup, cap'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-raio. 
Put, perf cap'rtus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro. 



no 



YERBS. THIRD CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



S, ca'-pi-am 
ca-pi-asy 
ca'-pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi-a'-mus, 
ca-pi-a'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant. 



S, cap^-e-rem, 
cap'-e-rea, 
cap'-e-ret ; 

P. cap-e-re'-muSy 
cap-e-re'-tisy 
cap'-e-rent. 



S, ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-ris or -re^ 

ca-pi-a -tur ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-mur, 

ca-pi-am-i-ni, 

ca-pi-an-tur. 



Imperfect. 



S. cap'-e-rer, 

cap-e^re'-ris or -re, 
cap-e-re -tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-re m'-i-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Perf. cep^-e-rira. 
Plup, ce-pis'-sem. 



Perf, cap'-tas sim or fu'-e-rim. 
Plup, cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sein. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



8. ca'-pe, or cap -i-to, 

cap -i-to ; 
P. cap'-i-te, or cqvi-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un -to. 



S, cap'-e-re, or cap'-i-tor, 

cap'-i-tor ; 
P. 'ca-^im'-i-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-e-re. 
Ptrf, ce-pis'-se. 
Put. cap-lu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres. ca'-pi. 

Perf, cap'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-i 

PuU cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres, ca'-pi-ens. 
Put, cap-tu'-rus. 



Perf, cap'-tus. 
Put, ca-pi-en'-dus. 



GERUND. 
O. ca-pi-en'-diy &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Fanner, cap'-tum. | Latter, cap'-ttt. 



VEBBS.^-^FOURTH CONJUGATFOK. 



Ill 



ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



/ 



^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind, Au'-di-o, 
Pres. Inf, au-dl'-re, 
Perf, Ind, au-dl'-vi. 
Supine, au-dP-tum. 



Pres, Ind. au'-di-or, 
Pres Inf, au-di'-ri, 
Perf, Part, au-dp-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD, 



/ hear, 

S, au'-di-o, 
au'-dis/ 
au -dit ; 

P, au-di'-tnus, 
au-di'-tis, 
au'-di-unt 



Present. 



I am heard', 

iS, au'-di-or, 

au-di'-ris or -re, 

au-df '-tur ; 
P, aii-di'-mur, 

au-dim'-T-ni, 

au-di-un'^ur* 



Twos hearings 

S, au-di-e-bam, 
au-di-e-bas, 
au-di-e'-bat; 

P, au-di-e-ba-miis, 
au-di-e-baMis, 
aa-di-e'-baiit. 



Imperfect. 

I was h^ard, 

& au-di-e'-bar, 

au-di-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
au-di-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. au-di-e-ba'-mur, 
au-di-e-bam'-T-ni, 
aa-di-e-ban'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or vnU hear, 

8, au'-di-am, 

au'-di-es, 

aa'-di-et; 
P. au-di-e'-mu9, 

au-di-e'-tis, 

au'-di-ent. 



I shall or mil be heard, 

S, au-di-ar, 

au-di-e'-ris or -re, 

au-di-e'-tur ; 
P, au-dne'-mur, 

au-di-em'-T-ni, 

au-di-en'-tur. 
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▼CBBS. ^FOURTH CONJUGATIOIT. 



ACTIVE. 



I heard or have heard. 

S, au-di-vi, 

au-di-vis'-ti, 

au-di -vit ; 
P. au-div'-l-mus^ 

au-di-vis'-tis, 

aa-di-ve'-runt or -re. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I have been or was heard. 

S, au-dl -tus sum or fu'-i, 
au-di'-tus es or fu-is -ti, 
au-dr-tus est or fu -it ; 

P. au-di'-ti su^-mus or fu'-T-naus, 
au-di'-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
au-dr-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



1 had heard. 

S. au-div'-e-ram, 
au-div'-e-ras, 
ati-div'-e-rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra-mus, 
au-di-ve-ra'-tis, 
au-div'-e^rant. 



I shall have heard. 

S, au-div'-e-ro, 
au-div'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'nl-iTTUs, 
au-di-ver'-l-tis, 
au-div'-e-rint. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been heard. 

S. au-dr-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-raiB, 
au-dr-tus e -ras or fu'-e-ras, 
au-dr-tus e -rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P, au-dl'-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
au-di'-ti e-ra'-tis or fa-e-ra'-tis, 
au-di -ti e -rant or fu'-e-rant 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been heard. 

S. au-di'-tus c'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
au-di -tus eVris or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di'-ti er'-T-mus or fa-er'-I-mus, 
au-di'-ti er'-i-tis or fa-er'-I-tis, 
au-di'-ti e'nrunt or fu'-S-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



I may or can hear. 

S, au'-di-am, 

au'-di-as, 

au'-di-at ; 
P. au-di-a'-mu8, 

au-di-a'-tisy 

au'-di-ant 



Present. 



I may or can be heard. 

S. au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re, 

au-dt-a'-tur; 
P. au-di-a'-mur, 

au-di-am'-i-ni, 

au-di-an'-tur. 



TEBBS* ^FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



JPASSITE. 



Imperfect. 



/ mighty cotildy would^ or 
should hear. 

S, aii-dr-rem, 

au*di'*rcs, 

au-di'-ret ; 
P. au-tli-re'-mus, 

au-di-re'-tis, 

au-di'-rent. 



I mighty couldy tvotUd^ or 
should be heard. 

8. au-di'-rer, 

au-di-re'-ris or -re, 

au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re-mur, 

au-di-rem'-i-niy 

au-di-ren'-tur. 



I may have heard, 

S, au-div'-e-rim, 
au-di?'-e-ris, 
au-div'-e-rit ; 

P. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 
au-di-ver-i-tis, 
au-div-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

I m^y have been heard. 

8. au-dr-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
au-di'-tus sis or fii'-e-ris, 
au-dP-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P, au-di'-ti si'-mus or fu-er-1-raus, 
au-dl'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
au-di'-ti sim or fu'-e-rint. 



i mighty cbxddy wotddy 
or should have heard, 

8, au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis'-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set ; 

P, au-di-vis-se'-mus, 
au-di-vis-se'-tis, 
aindi-vis-sent. 



Pluperfect. 

I mighty couldy wouldy or should 
have been heard. 

8, au-di'-ttts cs'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-dr-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
au-di'-tus es'-set or fu-is -set ; 

P, au-di -ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-se'-mu8, 
au-df'-ti es-se'-tis or fii-is-se'-tisy 
au-di'-ti es'<<»ent or fu-is'-sent. 



hear thou. 

8. au'-di, or au-di'-to, 

au-dr-to ; 
P. au-dr-te, or au«dt-td'-te, 

au-dL-un'-to. 
10 • 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

be thou heard, 
8, au-di'-re, or au-di'-tor, 



au-dr-tor ; 
P. au-dimM-ni, 
aurdi-an-tor. 
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VERBS. ^FOURTH CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. PASaiVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres, au-di'-ri, to be heard* 
Perf. aa-dl'-tus es'-se or fu-is'- 

se, to have been heard* 
Put, au-di'-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be heard. 



Pres. au-di'-re, to hear, 
Perf, au-di-vis'-se, to have 

heard, 
JFSit au-di-tu -rus es'-se, to be 

about to hear. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pr65. au'-di-ens, hearing, Perf, au-df-tus, heard. 

Put, au-di-tQ'-ruSy abovt to hear. Put, au-di-en'-dus, to be heard. 



GERUND. 

G, au-di-en'-di, of hearing, 
D, au-di-en'-do, &c. 
Ac. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab, au-di-en'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, au-dr-tum, to hear, \ Latter, au-di'-tu, to be hecard* 



Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, avJi^ are 
derived, 

Acdte, Passive, 

htd-pret. audio. audtor, 
— — imperf. awMioamf Badiebar, 

— /fit. aud/am, audiar, 
Bidfj. jn'es. audram, audtar, 
«"— imperf. audirem, audzrer, 
Imperat,^-^ aud.', ' audire,' 
Jnf. pres, audir^, audtW, 
Part, pres, txidiens, 

— Jut. wadiendus. 
Qeruttd. nxxdiendi. 



From the second root, From the third 
audiVf are derived, . root, auditUf are 

derived, 

Active, Passive, 

Ind. per/. audlvt, audltux sum, &e. 

— ~ plup. audiv^ram, audUu« eram. &c. 

-*•*- /tit. per/, audiv^roy auditu« ero, otc. 

Sttbf. perf. Rudiv^rtm, auditu« aim, &e. 

-■• '■ plup. audivmem, audltux essenii &e. 

Inf. per/. audivis^e. audHcr* esse, &c. 

From the third root, 

Inf./ut. auditur»« esse, audlium iri, 
Part. /vt. audi lurttf, 
^— - per/. audittt«, 

Form, Bup, auditam. Lot. Svqt, audita. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

^ 161« Deponent verbs are conjugated like the passiTO 
roice, and have also all the participles and participial forma- 
tions of the actiye voice. Neuter deponent verbs^ however. 
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want the future passive participle, except that the neuter in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Pres, mi'-ror, mi->ra'-ris, &c. / (zdmire, d&c. 

Imperf. mi-ra'-bar, d&c. I was admiring. 

Put, lAi-ra'-bor, / sTwll admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sum or fu-i, I have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had admired. 

Put. perf. mi-ra'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, / shall have admired* 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, d&c. / may admire^ &c. 

Imperf. mi-ra'-rer, / would admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, . / may have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra -tus es -sem or fu-is'-sem, / would have admired* 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, d&c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi-ra-ri, to admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus es'-se, to be about to admire. 

Put. pass, mi-ra'-tuih i'-ri, to be about to be admired* 

. PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mt'-rans, admiring. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tu9, having admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-ras, about to admire.. 

Put. pass, mi-ran'-dus, to Be admired*. 

GERUND. 
G. mi-ran'-di, of admiring , &c. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mi-r&'-tum, to admire. — Latter, mi-ra'-tu, to be admired 



116 v£rbs. ^eemabks ok the conjugations. 

Remarks on the Conjugations. 
Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

^162* 1. A few words in the present subjunctive of the first and 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in im; as, edim for edam, 
duim for dem (firom an old form f/«o), ereduim and perduim for eredam and 
perdftm. This was retained as the regular form in aim and velim, from 
mm and vo/o, and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugation, sometimes, espe- 
cially in the more ancient writers, ends in t6</9n and ibar^ for iebam and 
iibuTf and tlie future in ibo and iboTf for iam and tar; as, vestlbam^ largibar, 
for vestUbamy largiebar ; sciboy oppenbor, for seiam, opperiar* 

3. The termination re, in the second person singular of the passive 
voice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives of dicOydueOyfacioyKn^ferOf are usually written die, 
duty fae^ and /«r ; in like manner their compounds, except those com- 
pounds offacio which change a into i, Scio has not «ct, but scito. 

5. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
mino in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found ; aSp 
f amino for/«rc, progrediminor for jtrogreaimini. 

6. The syllable er was often added to the present infinitive passive by 
the early poets ; as, amarier for atn^ri, dicier for diet. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. When the second root ends in v, a contraction oflen occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting v, with the first vowel of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourai conjugation, by «, and in the other 
conjugations, by s or r; as, audissem for audiVissem, amdsti for amavi^ti, 
impUrunt for impleY^runty ndram and ndsse for nov6ram and novisse. 

When the second root ends in iVy v alone i» oflen omitted ; as, oudiirQ 
for avdivlro ; audiisse for audivisse. 

When this root ends in s or z, the syllables isy tss, and sisy are 
sometimes-omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; as, ewuH 
for evaaiatiy extinxti for extinxistiy dtvisse for divisisse; extinxtm for extinx* 
isseTn, surrexe for ^Krrexisse ; accestis for accesslatisy justi for j%is?^aU, So 
faxein for (/a«Tsissem,) fecissem. 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
fre is less common than that in erunty especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in so, and a perfect subjunctive in 
«m, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, rrcepsoy emissim. But 
when the root ends in z, and frequently when it ends m 8, only o and im 
are added ; as, jussOy dixis. Vy at the end of the root, is changed into s ; 
as, levasso, locasnm. (Jy a,t the end of the root, is changed into esao ; as, 
'httbesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms, 
though changed in the other parts derived from the second root; aq, 
eapsoyfax4f (Jacso)yfaxim (Jdcsim). 

Note. Faxo and faxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense. 
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10. A future infiiiitiTe in 3ire is also sometimes found, which is formad 
bj adding that termination to the second root, changing, as before, v into s; 
9Bf impetrasgirB for impetraturus esse. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Third Root. 

11. The supine in «m, though called one of the principal parts of the 
verb, belongs in fact to very few verbs, the whole number which have su- 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in um musl therefore, in moat cases, oe considered as the neuter 
gender of the pcrtect participle. 

12. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctiye moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, arndtus^ -a, -um, est ; amdti^ -<e, -a, surU^ &c. 

Fui, fiUram, fuirim^ and Jtussem, are seldom used in Uie compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, Slc., in those of other 
verbs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accnsati~'e. but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 
amMuSf -a, -um, e^^t rfu sse ; nmMum, 'amj-um, esse or fuisse ; amdd, -«, 
-a, esse ox fuisse; amiUos^ -oj, -a, esse or fuisse; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with esse^ are sometimes used 
85 indeclinable ; as, eoliortes ad me missnm facias. Cic. 

Periphrastic Conjugations. 

§ 

14. The participle in rus^ joined to the tenses of the verb stun, 
denotes intention^ or being upim the point of doing something* 
Hence arises what is called the periphrastic corrugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

aroatunis sum, / am about to love. 

amaturus eram, / was about to love, 

amaturus ero, / shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, J was or have been about to love. 

amaturus fueram, / had been about to love. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. • 

amaturus sim, I may be about to love. 

amaturus essem, I would be about to love. 

amaturus fuerim, / may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem, / would have been about to love* 

INFINITIVE. 

aimaturus esse, to be about to love. 

amaturus fuisse, to have been about to love. 
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FyMro is not fouml joined with the participle in nu, 

15. The participle in dun, with the verb swm, expresses nexeS" 
sity or propriety ; SLS,amandus sum^ I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of 5um, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Participles, 



16. Neuter verbs, as they want the passive voice, have usually only the 
participles of the active. Some of them, however, have perfect participles, 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles of 
English neuter verbs. Such are adultusj cessatus, ciamdtvSf contUus^ con- . 
^Itus, defectHSf dejlagrdtusj einersiiSy errcUus, itUeriius. oldtuSj occdstiSf pla^ 
cltusy redunddtttSj regnaliLS, requi&tus, svddtuSj suitus^ triumphdtuSj uitddtus^ 
vurjJdtus. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translatea by active participles : — ccenatuSf having supped ; pottUf 
having drunk ; pransus, having dined ; and sometimes jurdtuSf having 
sworn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, dormienduSf 
orraTiduSf regnandus, vigilandiis, &o. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs axe indicated in the lists 
which follow. 
For the active meaning of osus and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, tideptus Ubertdtevn, having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd Itbertdtey liberty having been obtained. 

So abomfndtuSf comitdtits, commentdtusj eompfexusy ronfessus, contestStuSf 
detestdtvs, divncUus, dimensuSj emenstiSf ementUus, emeritus^ fxpertuSy exse- 
crdtuSj interpretdtus, larglt^is^ mtich'ndtus, meditdtus, mercdtus, metdtus^ 
obfituSf orsttSy pactus, partUuSy perfunctus, poUuAtuSy testdtus, venerdtuSf 
uUits. 

18. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the si^iiication of the 
active voice ; as, gavisuSj having rejoiced. (See in lists!) 

But aitsus is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi omnes 
immdne nefas, ausdque pottU. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is not used, except that of 
futtknut. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
sometimes ends in undus, especially when t precedes. PoHar has usuaJly 
potiundus. In these conj.igalions the gerund also his sometimes undif ^c. 

21. Many present and perfect participles are compounded with m, si|^ 
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Bifying not, whose verbs do not admit of snch composition ; they thas be- 
come aidjectives ; as, iruciensj ignorant ; impardtus, unpreparrd. 

22. Participles, when they do not express distinctions of time, become 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, amans, loving ; amatuwr, aman- 
tisHmus. In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prcsfectuSf a 
commander. 

Note. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminations 
of participles, dtus, UuSf and iUuSf are yet adjectives ; as, aldtuSf winged; 
turritus, turreied, &c. See § 128, 7. 



General Rules of Conjugation. 

^ 163. 1. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, fct* 
do, factum ; habeo, halntum, 

2. The connecting vowel is- often omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the secoc^d root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with c ; as, curro, 
cucurri ; fallo^fefdli ; cano, cectni ; parco, peperci. This prefix 
is called a reduplication. The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafler. See §§ 165, 168 and 171, Exc. 1, (6.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

I 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the 
simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audivi, 
auditum; exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, wliose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

£xc. 1. Compound verbs omit the reduplication ; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, poseo, and some of those of curro, 
retain it. 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see ^ 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, scandi, scansum ; descendo, de* 
scendi, descensum, 

Exc. 3. When a, <b, or c, in the first root of the simple verbj 
is changed in the compound into z, the same is retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
trisyllable ; as, liabeo, habui, habltum ; prohibeo, prohibui, pro^ 
hibitum. 

But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 
compound has usually the same vowel as that of the simple, 
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but sometimes changes e into i, and the third root has e ; as, 

facto, feci, factum ; conficio, confeci, confectum ; teneo, tenui, 

tentum; retineo, retinui, retentum. 

Note. The compounds of cado, ago, frango,pango, and tango, retain 
a, and those of saiio retain u, in the mird root. 

£xc. 4. Compounds of paiio^ and some of do and eubo, are of different 
conjugations from their simple verbs. 
A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following listisL 



Formation* of Second and Third Roots. 



FIRST conjugation. 

^ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the second 
root ends in dvt and the third in dtu; as, anio, amavt, amatum. 
The following list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
* are said to have no perfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) aiter the present, denotes that there is no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dus, and the supines in um and u 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., d., m., and u. 
Mundo, for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus ; but it has a present participle, and a puiiciple in rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounds only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts whicn have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs axe by some grammarians call- 
ed comman. 



**Abundo,r.to overflow. 
Accdso, m. r. d. to ao 

cuee. 
tAdumbro, to delineate. 
^diflco, r. d. to bttild. 
iCquo, r. d. to level. 
^stimo, r. d. to va'ue. 
*Ambillo, m. d. to walk. 
Amo, r. d. to love. 
tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 
Appello, d. to caU. 
Apto, d. to fli 
Aro, r. d. to plough. 
*tAusculto, to listen. 
*t Autiimo, to suppose. 
tBasio, -», d. to kiss. 
*Bello, m. r. d. to wage 

war. 
tBeo, to bless. 
'*Boo, to beUow, 



tBrevio, to shorten. 

f Csco, to blind. 

tCeelo, to carve. 

tCalceo, d. to shoe. 

*tCalcitro, to kick. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. to sieze. 

tCastigo, UL. d.to chas' 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to celebrate. 

Celo, d. to conceal. 

Gesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shout. 

Coglto, d. to think. 

Compftro, d. to compare. 

Concilio, r. d. to recon- 
cile. 

Considgro, r. d. to conr 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to hum. 
concrfimo, r. 

tCreo, r. d. to create. 

Crucio, d. to torment. 

Culpo, r. d. to blame. 

f Cuneo, d. to wedge. 

Curo, r. d. to care. 

Damno, m. r. d. to con^ 
demn. 

Dec5ro, d. to adorn. 

*tDelineo, to delineate. 

Desidgro, r. d. to de- 
sir*:. 

Destine, d. to design. 

Dico, m. r. d. to dedi- 
cate. 

Dicto, to dictate. 

tDoIo, to hew. 

Dono, r. d. to bestow. 

Duplico, r. d. to doubts* 
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Doro, r. to harden, 

1 Effigio, to jHtrtray, 

Equlto, to ride.^ 

t£nacieo, to aqtlain, 

ErrOf to wander. 

£zl Jtimo,u.r.d. to think. 

£zpldro, m. d. to searih. 

ExQlo, m. r. to he ban- 
ished. 

Fabrico, d. to frame. 

tFatigo, r. d. to loeary, 

Festlno, r. to hasten. 

Firmo,r.d.to strengthen. 

Flagrlto^m.d. to demand. 

*Flagro. r. to be on fire. 
connagro, r. 
deflagro. 

Flo, d. to blow. 

Formo, r. d. to form. 

Foro, d. to bore. 

tFrsno, to bridle. 

f Fraudo, d. to defraud. 

fFrio, — , to cruad}le. 

Fago, r. d. to put to 
flight. 

tFundo, r. to found. 

f Furio, — , to madden. 

tGaleo, *-, to ptU on a 
helmet. 

Gesto, d. to'hear. 

Olacio, — , to congeal. 

Gravo, d. to weigh- 
down. 

Gusto, d. to taste. 

Habito, m. d. to dwell, 

•Halo, — , to breathe. 

m&mo^ m. to winter. 

*Hio, a. to gape. 

tHumo, r. d. to bury. 

Jacto, r. d; to throw. 

IgnoTOf r. d. to be igno- 
rant. 

Imp^ro, r. d. to com- 
mand. 

timpetro, r. d. to obtain. 

Inchoo, r. to begin. 

findago, r. d. to trace 
out. 

IndTco, m. r. d. to show. 

flnebrio, -— , to inehrl- 
ale. 

Initio, to initiate. 

InquTno, to poUvjte. 

Instaoro, d. to renew. 

Intro, I. d. to enter. 

Invito, d. to invite. 

Xrrlto, r. d. to irritate, 

n 



ItSro, n. d* to do again. 
Judico, r. d. to judge, 
Jugo, d. to covple. 
Jugdlo, m. d. to butcher, 
JniOf d. to swear> 
Lab^o, r. d. to labor, 
lajd^To, d. to tear. 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d, to butcher. 
Latro, to bark, 
Laudo, r. d. to praise, 
Laxo, d. to loose. 
tLego, to depute. 
Levo, X. d. to liglUen. 
Libfiro, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to p6ur out. 
Li^o, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to mdt. 
Lito, to appease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lustro, d. to survey. 
Luxurio, to abound. 
Macto, d. to slay. 
MacQlo, to stain. 
Mando,r.d^ command, 
Maadaco, to chew, 
*Mano; to flow. 
Mataro, d. to ripen. 
Memdro, b. d. to tdl, 
•Meo, to go, 
*Miffro,a. r. d. to depart. 
*MiIIto, m. r. to serve in 

war. 
iMinio, d. to paint red. 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
MitTgo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to shov>, 

tdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change. 
NarrOf r. d. to tM. 
Nato, m. r. to stoim. 
tNavlgo, r. d. to sail. 
Navo, r. d. to perform. 
*Nauseo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 
*No, to swim. 
Nomino, r. d. to name. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
NuncQpo, r. d. to natne. 
Nuntio, m r. to tell. 

renuntio, d. 
•Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obsecro, r. d. to beseech. 
Obtrunco, r. to kill. 
On^ro, r. d. to load 



Opto, (1. to i0iM. 
tOrbo, r. to deprive. 
Omo, r. d. to adorn, 
Oro, m. r. d. to beg, 
Paco, d. to subdue. 
Paro, r. d. to prepare. 
Patro,,r. d. to perform, 
*Pecco, r, d. to sin. 
tPio, d. to propitiate. 
Placo, r. d. to appease* 
Ploro, m. d. to oewail, 
Porto, u. r. d. to carry, 
Postalo, m. r. d. to do- 

nuoid. 
Privo^ d. to deprive. 
Probo, m. u. r. d. to op- 
prove. 

comprdbo, m. 
Profllgo, d. to rout. 
Propfiro, d. to hasten. 
*tPropIno, to drink to. 
Propitio, d. to appease, 
Pugno, r. d. to fight. 
Pulso, d. to beat. 
Purgo, u.r. d. to cleanse. 
Puto, d. to ^inft. 
Quasso, d. to shake. 
Radio, to emit rays. 
Rapto, d. to <lra^. 
Recupgro, m. r. d. to 

recover. 
RecOso, r. d. to refuse, 
Redundo., to overflow. 
Regno, r. d. to ru/e. 
f Repudio, r. d. to re;«ef. 
Res^ro, d. to icntoef. 
•tRetalio, — , to retaZJ- 

Rigo, to tracer. 
Rogo, m. r. d. to <u&. 
Roto, to whirl. 
Sacrifico,m.to sacrifice, 
Sacro, d. to consecrate, 
tSagIno, d. to fatten. 
Salto, r. to dance. 
Salato, m. r. d. to salute. 
Sano, r. d. to AeoZ. 
Satio, to satiate. 
tSataro, to jKZ. 
Saucio, d. to loouiid. 
•Secundo, to prosper. 
Sedo, m. d. to o/^y. 
Servo, r. d. to Aceq>. 
•tSibilo, to Aw. 
Sicco, d. to <2ry. 
Signo, r. d. to Tfiarft oyf. 
a«0igao, w* 
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Simiilo, r.d. to pretend. 
Socio, d. to associate. 
*Somnlo, to dream. 
Bpecto, m. r. d. to he- 

hold. 
^ero, r. d. to hope. 
*0piro, to hretUke. 

consplro. 

exspiro, r. 

suspiro, d. 
Bpolio, m. d.to rvb. 
Spumo, to foam, 
Stillo, to drop. 
StimQlo, to goad. 
Stipo, to stuff. 
SudOy to sweat. 
Sufibco, to strangle. 
Bugillo, d. to taunt. 
Sup^ro, r. d. to over- 

come. 
SuppeditOy to pfford. 



*SupplIco, m. to sup- 
purate. 

^Susurro, to v^usper. 

Tardo, to delay. 

T&zo, d. to rate. 

TemSrOy d. to defile. 

TempfirOy r. d. to ^em- 
per. 
obtempdro, r. to ofre;^. 

Tento, m. r. d. to try. 

Terebro, to ftorc. 

Termlno, r. d. to 2tmtt. 

Titabo, to stagger. 

Tolgro, a. r. d. to 6ear. 

Tracto, u. d. to handle, 

*tTripudio, to dance. 

Triumpho, r. to trt- 
umph. 

Truciao, r. d. to kiU, 

Turbo, d. to disturb. 

^VacOy to be at leisure. 



'YapQlo, m. d, to , te 

beaten, 
Vario, to diwrs^fy, 
YtuBito, d. to /ay loojle. 
Vellico, to pluck. 
Verbgro, r. d. to ft«al. 
'Vestigo, to search for, 
YeTOfCi. to tease. 
Vibro, d. to brandish, 
VigTlo, d. to watch. 
Vidlo, m. r. d. to vip* 

late. 
Yitio, d. to vitiate. 
Vito, u. d. to Mim. 
Ulalo, to AotoL 
Umbro,^ r. to shade. 
Yoco, r. d. to co^. 
•Yolo, to j?y. 
Yoro, X. to <i«voiir. 
Yulgo, r. d. to publish. 
Yulnero, d. to loeuiui. 



^ 165. The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 

dimico, -avi or -ui, r. (-atonu). 



*C]rcpo, crepui, to make a noise. 
^discrSpo, -ui or -ftvi. 



'emico, 



-ui, r. 



incrSpo, -ui or -avi, 4tiim.0r atuniy *intennIco, — . 
*fpercrepo, — . *proinico, — , d. 

*trecrfipo, — . 



(-attknis). 



*Cubo, cubui, cubltum (sup.), to re- 
cltne. 
incdbo, -ui or -avi, d. 
Those compounds of cuho which take 
tn. before b, are of the third con- 
juffation. 
Do, dedi^ datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, pessumdo, satisdo, 
and yenumdo -, the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. 
Domo, domui, domitum, r.d. to tame. 
Frico, fricui, frictum or fricatum, 
d.to rub. 
confrico, — , -a turn, 
infrico, — , -a turn. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvatQ- 
rus, to he^p. 
So adjdvo, -jilvi, -jatunii m. r. d. 
*Labo, — , to totter, 
Lavo, layi, lavatum, lautuzn or lo- 
tum ; {sup.) lautum or lava- 
turn, layatQrus, d. to wash, 
Lavo is also sometimes of the 
'third cmyugation. 
•MicO| micui, to glitter. 



Neco, necavi or necui, necatum, r. d. 

tokiU. 
enSeo, -ivi or -ui, -atunii or 

•tain, d. I 

f intemSco, — , -a turn. 
*f Nexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , plicatum, to/o2<2. 
duplico, -avi, -atum, r. d. 
multiplTco and repUco Aave -avi, 

-atum. 
*supplIco, -avi, m. r. 
applico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-Itum, -itarus. So impltco. 
complico, -ui, -Itum or -atum. 
ezplico, -avi or >ui, -atum or 

-Itum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. i. 

m. m. d. to drink, 
tepoto, -avi, -urn* 
*perp6to, -avi. 
Set^o, secui, sectum, ■ecatonui, d« 

to cut. 
*circumBSco, — . 
^intersfico, — , d, 
*pers£co, -ui 
prsBsdco, -ui, -turn or -atom*. 9b 

resdco, d. 
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*Sono, Bonui, -atarus, d. to sound. 
*consdno, -ai. ^ So ex-, in-, per-, 

pree-sdno. 
*res5iio, -avi, 
^assdno, — . So circuins5no and 

dissdno. 
'*Sto, steti, statarus, to stand, 

*aateato, -st€ti. So circumsto, 

intersto, supersto. 
*consto, -stlU, -statarus. So 

exto, insto, obsto, persto. 



*praBsto, -stiti, -stattlruB, d. 

*ad8to, -stiti, -Btitarus. 

*prosto, -stiU. So resto. 

^distOy — . So Bubsto. 
*To&o, tonui, to thunder* So cii^ 
cumtdno. 

attdno, -ui, -Itum. 

intdno, -ui, -atam. 

*tet6nOj — . ' 

Veto, vetui,or ayi,vetitum,^o/0r6u2. 



^ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as. 



Abomlnor, d. to abhor. 

Adalor, d. to flatter, 

^mdlor, d. to rival, 

*Apricor, to Inisk in the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to thitUc. 

Aspernor, d. p. to de- 
spise. 

Aucdpor, r. p. to hunt 
after. 

Aiutilior, p. to help. 

Aversnr, d. to d'^slike. 



*Frumentor, m. tofor^ Ops^nor, m. to cater, 

age. tOtior, to be a4 leisure. 

Furor, m. to steal. PabQlor, m. d. to graze* 

Glorior, r. d. to boast. Palor, to wander. 

GratQior, m. d. to con- Vercontor jva.. to inquire, 

gratutate. Periclitor, d. p. to try, 

Hortor, d. to encourage. tPiscor, m. to fish, 

Imltor, u. r. d. to imi- Popiilor, r. d. p. to lay 
tote, waste. 

Indignor, d. to disdain, Preedor, m. to plunder. 



Pra3lior, to fight. 
Precor, m. u. r. d. to 



pray. 
moTf d. to 



remenif ■ 



Recorc 

ber. 

Rimor, d. to search, 
Rixor, to scold. 
*RustTcor, to Uve in th9 

country. 



Infitior, d. to deny. 

,, Insector, to imr^ue. 

Calumnior, to calumni- Insidior, r. a. to lie in 

ate, wait, 

Causor, to allege, JacQlor, p. to dart, 

"Comissor, m. to revel. Jocor, tojeU, 
Com! tor, p. to accom- 'LeBtxtTjX.d.p, to rejoice. 

pany, Lamentor, d. p. to be- 

Concionox, to harangue. wail. 

*ConfabQlor, m. to die- *fLigaor, m. to gather Sciscitor,'m. p. to inr 

course. fiui. ^*re. 

Conor, d to endeavor, Luetor, d. to wrestl/e, *Scitor, m. to ask, 
tConspicor, to see. Medlcor, r. d. p. to heal. Scrutor, p. to search. 

Conteinplor, d. p. to Meditor, p. to medUate. Solor, d. to comfort. 

view. Mercor, m. r. d. p. to Spatior, to walk about. 

Criminor, m. p. to buy. SpecQior m. r. d. to 

blame. Minor, to threaten. viefo. 

Cunctor, d. p. to delay. Miror, u. r. d^ to admire. tStlpQior. p. to stipu^ 
DeprScor, m. r. d. p. to Misgror, d. to pity. late. 

deftrecate. ModSror, u. d. to rvle. tSuavior, d. to kiss. 

^tDigladior, to fence. Modillor, d. p. to mod- Suspicor, to suspect. 
~' uJate. Testor, d. p. to toitness, 

Moror, r. d. to delay. So detestor. 

f Mutuor, p. to borrow. 
Negotior, r. to traffic. 
*ilSugoT, to trifle. 
Fatur, (defect.) a. d. to Obtestor, p. to beseech. 

speak. See § 183, 6. Op6ror, to work. 
f Ferior, r. to keep hoU- Opinor, u. r. d. to think. Versor, to be employed. 

day, Opitalor, m. to help. Vocifgror, to bawl. 



Dignur, d. p. to think 

toorthy. 
Dominor, to rule. 
EpQlor, r. d. to feast. 
^FarnQlor, m. to wait on. 



Tutor, d. to defend, 
Vagor, to wander. 
VenSror, d. p. to %oor» 

ship. 
Venor, m. to hunt. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

^ 167* Verbs of the second conjugation end in eo. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and etu, commonly end in 
u and itu ; as, moneo, monui, monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and third roots : — 



*Aceo, to be sour. 
*Albeo, — , to be white, 
Arceo, d. to drive away. 

coerceo, d. to re- 
strain. 

ezerceo, d. to ezer- 
cise. 
•Areo, to be dry. 
*Aveo, — , to covet. 
**Caleo, r. to be warm. 
*Caileo, — , to be hard. 

*percalleo, to be 
hardened. 
•Calveo, — , to be bald. 
*CaiHleo, to be white. 
*Caiieo, to be hoary. 
*Careo, r. d. to want. 
*Ceveo, — , to fawn. 
*CIareo, to be bright. 
•Clueo, — , to bejumous. 
•Denseo, — , to thicken. 
♦Diribeo, — , to distri- 
bute. 
*Doleo, r. d. to grieve. 
*£geo, r. to want. 
*Emineo, to rise above. 
•Fl&ceo, to wither. 
•Flaveo, — ^o be ydlow. 
*Floreo, to ftourish. 
•FoBteo, — , to be fetid. 
*Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
•Frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad<, ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeo, d. to hinder. 

*tperhibeo, d. to re- 
port. 

tposthabeo, to post- 
pone. 

priebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
•Hebeo, — , to be duU. 
•Horreo, d. to be rough. 
•Humeo, — , to be moist. 
*Jaxjeo, r. to lie. 
•Lactfco, — , to suck. 
*Langueo, to languish. 
*Lateo, to lie hia. 
•Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valued. 
*Liveo, — , to be livid. 
*Maceo, — , to be lean. 
*Madeo, to be wH. 
Mereo, r to deserve. 

tcommereo, to de- 
serve. 

f demereo, d. to earn. 

temereo, to merit. 

"^tpennereo, to serve 
in war. 

promereo, to deserve. 
•Moereo, — , to grieve. 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 

admoneo, m. r. d. to 
admonish. 

commoneo, to 10am. 

prsmoneo, to fore- 
warn. 
•Muceo, — , to be 

inouldy. 
*Nigreo, to be black. 



*Niteo, to shine. 

Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 

*01eo, to smell. 

*Paileo, to be pale. 

*Pareo, m. r. d. to obeiy. 

*Pateo, to be open. 

Placeo, to please. 

*Polleo, — , to be alle. 

*Puteo, to be nauseous. 

*Putreo, to be putrid. 

*Renideo, — , to glitter. 

*Rigeo, to be stiff. 

•Ri3)eo, to be red, 

*Scateo, — , to overfimo* 

*^Sileo, d. to be silent. 

•Sordeo, to be filthy. 

*Splendeo, — , to shine. 

*Squa]eo, to be foul. 

*Strideo, — , to creak. 

*Studeo, d. to study. 

*Stupeo, to be amazed. 

Taceo, r. d. to be silent. 

*Tepeo, to be loarm. 

Terreo, d. to terrify. 
So deterreo, to deter. 
tabsterreo, to deter, 
tconterreo, ^ to 
texterreo, yfright' 
tperterreo, 5 «»• 

•Timeo, d. to fear. 

*Torpeo, to be torpid. 

*Tumeo, to swdl. 

* Valeo, r. to be able. 

* Vegeo, — , to be strong, 
•Vieo, — , to bind. 
•Vigeo, to be strong. 

* Vireo, to be green. 
*Uveo, — , to be mms^. 



^ 168. The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and %tu^ including those* which form them regularly in ev 
and etu. 

Note. Some verbs of this conjugation are irregalar in the second and 
third roots, in consequence of imitating the common forms of the thix4 
conjugation. 
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Aboleo, -evi, -Itum, r. d. to ^aee, 
*Algeo, alfliy to be cold. 
ATffeOy arsi, araum, r. to bum, 
Audeo, ausos sum, r. d. to dare, 
Augeo, auzi, auctum, r. d. to in" 

crease. 
Caveo, cavi, cautom, m. d. to be- 

teare. 
Censeo, censui, densum, d. to think, 

recenseo, -ui, -am or -Uum. 

*percen8eo, -tii. 

*8UCcenseo, -ui, d. 
Cieo, civi, eitum, to excite. The per- 

fect civi seems to come from cio^ 

of the fourth conjugation, 
Compleoy -evi, -etum, to fiU, So 

the o^ier compounds of pleo. 
*Conniveo, -nivi, to toiiJi at. 
Deleo, -evi, -etum, d. to blot out. 
Doceo, docui, doctum, d. to teach, 
^Faveo, favi, fautarus, to fanor, 
*Ferveo, ferbui, to ftoi/. Itissome>' 

times of the third conjugation, 
Fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weep, 
Foveo, fori, fotum, d. to clierish, 
Frendeo, — , fresaum or fresum, to 

gnash. 
*Fiueeo, fulsi, to shine. 

^^S^i 9f ^ third conjugation^ 
is also in use, 
Gaudeo, gavisus sum, r. to rejoice. 
'Hsreo, nsBsi, hsBsaniBy to stick. 
Indulseo, indulsi, indultum, r. d. to 

indulge. 
Jubeo, jussiy jossum, r. to order. 
*Luceo, luzi, to shine. 

poUttceo, -luzi, -luctam. 
*Lugeo, luzi, d. to mourn. 
*Maiieo, mansi, mansum, m. r. d. to 

remain. 



Misceo, miscui, mistum or miztuxOi 

mistUrus, d. to mix. 
Mordeo, momordi, morsum, d. to 

bite, 
Moveo, wibvi, motum, r. d. to mono, 
Muleeo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to soothe. 
*Malgeo, mulsi or mulxi, to mUk. 
Neo, Devi, netum, to s^in. 
*Paveo, pavi, d. to fear, 
*Pendeo, pependi, to hang. 

propendeoj — , propensum. 
Pleo, (i^solete.) See compleo. 
Prandeo, prandi, pransum, r. to dins, 
Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh, 
*Sedeo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sU. 

The compounds change e into i. 

Missideo, -sedi. So pnsaideo. 
^Seneo, senui, to be old, 
Soleo, solTtus sum or solui, to (e oe- 

customed, 
*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. 

^absorbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum^ to 

promise. 
Suadeo, suasi, susisum, r.d. to advise, 
Teneo, teuui, tentum, r. d. to hoid. 

The compounds change e intft i. 

*attIneo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Tergeo, tersi, tersum, to vnpe. 

Ter^, of the third conjugatioHf 
ts also in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsum, to shear. T%e 

compounds have the perfect tondL 
Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to hoist, 
Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast, 
*Turgeo, tursi, to swell, 
*Urgeo or ur^ueo, ursi, d. to urge. ' 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see. 
Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 



^ 160« Impersonal Verbs of the Second Corrugation. 



Decet, decuit, it become. 

Libel, libuit or libitum est, it 

pleases, 
Ldcet, licuit or licltum est, it is law-- 

Jul, ^ 
Liquet, liquit, it is dear. 
Miseret, miseruit or miserltum est, 

it pities. 
Oportet, opdrtuit, it behoves. 



Piget, piguit or pigltum est, d. til 

grieves, 
PcBuTtet, pcenitoit, pcenitorus, d. it 

reptnts. 
Pudet, puduit or puditum est, d. i< 

sha-mes. 
Teedet, teduit or tiesam esti iJt 

wearies. 

So pertedet. 



Note. Luhet, &o., are sometimes written for Ubet, &o., especially in 
the comic writers. 

11 • 
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^ 170. Deponent Verbs of the Second ConfugcUion. 

Fateor, fassus, r. d. to confess. *Medeor, d. to cure. 

The eompounds change a into i. Mereor, meiltus, to deserve. 

confiteor, confessus, d. p. to ac- Misereor, miserltus or misertufl, to 

knowledge. vity. 

*f diffiteor, to deny. PoUiceor, pollicltus, p. to promise, 

pYofiteor, profesBua, d. p. to <ie- Reor, ratus, to think. 

clare. Tueor, tultus, d. p. to protecL 

Liceor, licitus, to bid*a price. Vereor, veritus, d. to fear. 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

^ ITl. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding s ; when 
it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; as, carpo, carpst*, carp- 
tum ; argiio, argui, argutum. 

In annexing s and tu^ certain changes occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — ^ 

1. C,g, h, and pi, at the end of the root, form with s the double letter 
X in the 2d root; m the 3d root, c remains, and the others are changed 
into c before tu; as, rego (regsi)^ read, rectum; vehOf vezi, vectum, 
coquOj coxif coctum. 

Note. lnfluo,Jluxif and strtuf, struxi, h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

S. jB is changed into p before s and tu; as, scribo, scripsif scriptum. 

3. D and C, before «, are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, daudOf 
dausi ; cedo, eessi. Afler m, p is sometimes inserted before s ; as, sumo, 
sumpsi. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into «, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; as, 

Bibo, Excodo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 

£mo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sido, ToUo, Volvo; 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete candOffendOj and nuo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admit 
two or more of these changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Franco, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Funoo, Linquo, Sistb, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tango, 

CsBdo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo^ 

Cano, Fallo, Pello, Fungo, Tundo. 
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£xc. 2. Some add u to the root of the verb ; as, 

Alo, Consalo, GemOy Rapio, Tremo^ 

Colo, Depso, Geno, (pbs.) Strepo, Yolo, 

Compesco, Fremo, Molo, Tezo, Yomo. 

Meto and pono add su, with a change in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following add iv: — 

Arcesso, Cupio, LaceBso, Rndo, 

Capeaso, Incesso, Petb, Quero, wUh a change oft into 0. 

Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; those in sco 
dropping se : — 

Cresco, Pasco, Scisco, Xjino, Sino, Stemo, 

Nosco, Quiesco, Cerno, Sero, Spemo, Tero. 

Exc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or f, add su, in- 
stead of tUf , to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s; as, claudoj dausum ; defendOf defensum; cedo, cessum. But the 
compounds of do add Uu, 

The following, also, add «u, with a change of the root : — 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

Exc. 6. The following add fu, with a change of the root : — 

Cemo, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Sperno, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rumpo, Sisto, Stomo, Tero, Vinco; 

to which add those in scOf with the 2d root in v ; these drop se before tu, 
except pascOf which drops e only. 

Exc. 7. The following haye Uu : — 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, with a change of n into 8. 

€reno, (pbs.) Yomo, 

The following have itu :-^ 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Faoesso, Lacesso, Queero, with a change oft into s. 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 172. The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, acQtum, d. to sharpen. *Batuo, batui, d. to heat. 

Ago, egri, actum, r. d. to drive, Bibo, bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circum&go, cogo, and perSgo. *Cado, cecidi, casQrus, to fall, J%o 

*amb1go, — f to doubt. Sosat&go. compounds change a into i, 

The other compounds change and drop the reduplication. 

a into i. See § It^. 2. occldo, -cXdi, -casum, r. to set, 

*prodigo, -^gi, to squander. Cedo, cecidi, ciesum, r. d. to cut, 
Alo, alui, alltum or altum, d. to The compounds change ib into 

nourish. I, and drop the redupUeO' 

*Ango, anxi, to strangle. tion. 

Arguo, argui, argQtum, d. to comriet. From candeo, ^ the second con- 

Arcesso, -cesslvi, -ceasitum, r. d. to jugation^ is formed 

call for. accendo, -cendl, -censomi d. to 
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kindle. So the otktr com* 
povmds, 
*Cano, cecini, d. to sing* 7%e com- 
pounds change a into i. 
*concIno, -cinui. So occlnoi 

priBcIno. 
•^'acclno, — . So inclno, interclno, 
succino, reclno. 
*Cape880, -iviy r. d. to undertake, 
Capio, cepi, captum, r. d. to take. 
The eompa u nds change a into i. 
Carpo, carpsi, carptum, d. to pluck. 
The compounds change a into e. 
Cedo, cead, ceBSom, r. to yidd. 
Cello, (obsolete.) 

ezcello, -eelliii, -celaum, to excel, 
*antecello, — . So prtBcellOi le- 

cello. 
percello, -call, -culsum, to strike. 
Cemo, crevi, cretom, d. to decree, 
CernOy to see^ has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird, 
♦Clango, — , to ciang. 
Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shut. 
The compounds change au tnto u. 
*tClepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steal, 
Colo, colui, cultum, d. to tiU, 

toccalo, -calui, -cultam,d.toAti2e. 
Como, compai, comptam, to deek, 
^Compesco, -pescui, to restrain* 
ConsQlo, -Bului, -suitum, m. r. d. to 

eonstdt. 
Coquo, coxi, coctam, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credldi, credltum, r. d.tobe- 

Ueie, 
•Cresco, CTevi, to ^010. 

coneresco, -creTi, -cretum. 
Cubo is <^ the first conjugation. 
*accumbo, -oubui, to lie down. 
So the other compounds which 
*Ciido, — , to forge. [insert m. 

ejrcado,-oQdi,-cQsum, d. to stamp. 
Cnpio, cupiyi, cupitum, d. to desire. 
*Curro, cucurri, cursQrus, to run. 
Concurro, oireumcurro, succur- 
ro, and tranBcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com' 
priunds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 
deourro, deourri, decunram. 
*I>ego, degi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, dempsi, demptum, r. d. to 
rDepso, depsiy, depstum, to knead. 
Dico, dizi, dictam, u. r. d. to say. 
*Diaoo, didloi, diMitOraa, d. to learn. 



*Diapeaeo, — , to s^mraie. 

Divide, diviu.diyisam, r.d.to divide. 

Do is of the jirst conjugation. 

abdo, -didi, •ditum, d. to hide. So 

condo, indo. 
addo, -didi, -ditum, j. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trado, yendo. 
tdido, -didi, -ditum, to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -didi, -ditom, m. r. d. to 
destroy. 
Duco, duxi, ductum, m. r. d. to lead. 
£do,edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
Ezno, exui, eztttum, d. to strip off. 
£mo, emi, emptum, r. d. to huy. 
Faoewo, -cesn, -oessitum, to exMMta 
Facio, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do* 
Compounded with a preposition^ 
it changes a into 1, and has a 
regular passive. Compound- 
ed wkh other words, it retains 
a when of this conjugation^ 
and has the passive, fio, &c- 
tua. See § 180. 
Fallo, fefelli, fa^sum, d. to deceive, 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute. 
Fendo, {obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensom, m. u. r. 

d. to defend, 
offendo, -fendi, -fenBomi d. to 
offendi, 
Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. ' Sea 
§179. A perfect tetfUi is rare. 
*suB^ro, — . 
Fido,— ,fi8U8,totnM<. See §162, 18. 
confide, confisus sumwconfidi, 

to rely on. 
diffido, ciiffl9us sum, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. tufiz. 
Findo, fidi, fissuin, d. to cleaioe. 
Fingo, finjri, fictum, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
*Fligo, flixi, tt dtish. So confllgo. 
amigOf -flixi, -flictum, to ajliet. 

So infligo. 
profligo is -f the first comugation. 
Fluo, fluxi, flusuni, r. iofiow. 
Fodio, fodi, fbusum, d. to dig. 
Frango, fiegi, fractum, r. d. to break*^ 

T%e compounds change a tnto i. 
*Fremo, freniui, d to roar. 
Frendo, — , fresum or fiessam, l» 

gnash. 
Frigo, flixi, frictum or frixum, to 
roast. 
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•FoAo, iWi, fugitaniB, d. to fiee, 
Fundo, fudi, fusum, r. d. to pour 
•Furo, — , to rage. ^ 
^Gemoy gemniy d. to groan, 
Gigno, (obsolete geno,) genui/geni- 

turn, r. d. to beget. 
*GliBCO| — , to grow.- 
♦Glubo, — , to peel. 

de^Ubo, — , -gluptum. 
Gmo, {obsolete.) [ingnio. 

*congruo, 'gmii to agree. So 
Gero, ges8i, gestuiu, r. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeci, jactum, d. to cast. The 

compounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
imbuo, imbui, imbatam, d. to imbue, 
*Iiices80^ -cessivi, to attack. ' 
tinduo, indui, indatum, to put on. 
Jungo, junxi, junctuin, r. d. to join' 
Lacesso, -cessivi, -cesdltum, r. d. to 

provoke. 
liacio, {obsolete.) The . compounds 
change a into i. 

allicio, -lexi, -lectum, d. to aUure. 
So illicio, pelUcio: 

eIicio,-licui,-lic!tiim, to draw out. 
hmdo, Isesi, Itedum, m. r. to hurt. The 

compounds change e into i. 
*Lambo, Iambi, to lick. 
liego, \es\y lectum, r. d. to read. So 
alXggo, perlSgo, pnelego, relS- 

So, Bublego, and translSgo; 
\e other compounds change e 
ifUo I. 
dilTffo, -lexi, -lectum, to love. 
inteill^o, -lexi, •lectam, a. r. d. to 

understand. ^ 
negllgOy -lexi, -lectum, r. d. to 
neglect. 
Linf o, — f linctum, d. to Uck. 

*delingo, — . 
Lino, livi or levi, litum, d. to daub. 
*Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -iTqui, -lictum, r. d. 
delinqtto, -Ifqui, -lictum. So 
derelinquo. 
Ludo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luitOrus, d. to atone. 
abluo, -lui, -latum, r. d. 
diluo, -lui, -latum, d. So eluo. 
Mando, mandi, mansum, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mersi, meraum, r. d. to dip. 
Meto, messui, measum, d. to reap. 
Metno, metoi, metotum, d. to fear* 
*Mingo, minxi, mictiim, {sup.) to 

nwhe water. 
Bli&uo, minui, minQtum, d. to lessen. 



Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to send. 
Molo, molui, molitum, to grind. . 
Mungo, {obsolete.) 

emungo, -monxi, -munctum, to 
w'pe. 
Necto, nexi, nexum, d. to knit. 

innecto, -nexui, -ncxum. So 
annecto, connecto. 
Nosco, novi, notum, d to learn. 

agno^co, -novi, -nitum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognosco, -novi, -nitum, u. r. d. 
to know. 

*dignosco, — . So proenosco. 

ignosco, -novi, -notum, d. to 

pardon. [m. r. to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 

Nuo, {obsolete.) 

■ *abnuo, -nui, -nuitllnis, d. to re- 

fuse. 

*annuo, -nui. ' So innuo, renuo. 
Pando, — , passum or pansum, to 
open. So expaodo. 

dispando, — , -pansum. 
Pago, {obs.) pepigi, pactum, to bar- 

gain. 
Pango, panxi, pactum, panctOrus, 4* 
to drive in. 

compin^, -pegi, -pactum. So 
impmgo. 

*oppango, -pegi. 

*depango, — . So repango, snp- 
pingo. 
*Parco, peperci or parsi, parsams, 

to spare. 
Pario, pepSri, partum, paritOrus, d. 

to bring forth. The compounds 

are of the fourth conjugation. 
Pasco, pavi, pastum, m. r. d. lofeed. 
Pecto, — , pexum, d. to cotnlt. 
Pello, p(>pQli, pulsum, d. to drive. 

The compounds drop the redupUf 

cation. 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 

The compounds drop the redupU' 

cation. 
Peto,petiyi, petltnm, m.a.r. d. to ask. 
Pingo, pinxi, piotum, to ptdnt. 
Pinso, pinsi, pinsltum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind., 
*Plango, planxi, planctarus, to 2a- 

Tnent. 
Plaudo, plansi,~ plausum, d. to op- 

plaud. So applaudo. The other 

compounds change aH into o, 
Plecto, — , plexum. d. to twine. 
*Pluo, plui or pluHi to r€un. 
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Pqiio, posiii, p<MiUum, r. d. to place, 

Pono, and its compounds f ancient- 

ly had poslvi xn the perfect. 

*Po8Co, popoBci, d. to demand. 

Prehendo, } j« j ^ • 

Prendo \ * -suna, r. a. to seize, 

FreinOypressiypreBsum, r. A. to press. 

The compounds change e into i. 
Promo, prompsiy promptaniy r. d. to 

bring out. 
*Psallo, psalli, to play on an instru- 

w>ent. 
Pungo, pupQgi, punctum, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -puuctmn. 

So dispungo, expungo. 
interpungo, — , -puuctum. 
*repungo, — . 
Qusro, GusBBivi, qusBsitum, m. r. d. 
to seek. The compounds dt^mge 
SB into i. 
QuatiOy — , quassum, to shake. The 
compounds change qua itUiO 
cu; 09, 
concutio, -cuBsi, -cussimi, d. 
discutio, -cussi, -cussum, r. d. 
Quiesco, quievi, quietuni,r.d. tore^. 
Kado, rasi, rasum, d. to shave. 
Rapioy rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
The compounds change a t'n- 
to i. 
diripio, -ripui, -reptum, m. r. So 
eripio and prieripio. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e in- 
to i. 
•pergo (for perrlgo), perreziyr. 

to go forward. 
surgo (for 8urT!go),surrexi, sur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
*Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Kodo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e-, ob-, prsB-rodo, want 
the perfect. 
*Rado, nidivi, to bray. 
Rumpo, rupi, ruptum,r. d. to break. 
Ruo, rui, rutum, ruiturus, to faU. 
diruo, -rui, -rCLtum, d. So obruo. 
*com2o, -rui. So irruo. 
*8apio, sapivi,to fre to»5«. T%ecom' 
pounds change a into i. 
resipio, -sipivi or -sipui. 
*tScabo, scabi, to scratch. 
8oalpo, Boalpisi, sealptum, to et^ 

grave. 
*Scando, — , d. to cUwb. The com- 
pounds diange a into e ; aSy 
Qscejidoy a8ceu<U) ascenBum, r. d. 



Scindo, Bcidiy sciBsum, d. to cut. 
SciBCo, Bcivl, Bcitum, d. to ordain. 
Scribo^ Bcripsi, Bcriptum, r. d. to 

ujrtim. 
Sculpo,BCulpBi,BCulptum} d. to carve, 
Sero, Bevi, satum, r. d. to sow. 

coDB^ro, -s^yi, -situm. So insS* 

ro,r. 
Sero, — , sertom, to knit. Its com- 
pounds have Berui ; aSf 

ass^ro, -Berui, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, sessum,/r<»m 

Bedeo. 
'^Sino, siyi, sitarus, to permit. 

deslno, desivi, desltum, r. 
Sisto, Btiti, Btatum, to stop. 

*abBisto, -stiti. So the other comr 
. pounds; but Giicxim^Xo wants 
the perfect. 
Solvo, Bolvi, Bolatum, r. d. to loose. 
Spargo, Bparsi, Bparsum, r. d. to 

spread. The compounds change 

a into e. 
Specio, (obsolete.) The compounds 
change e into i ; as, 

aspicio, aspezi, aBpectum, d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inspexi, iuBpectum, r. d. 
Spernoy sprevi, spretum,d. to despise, 
*tSpuo, Bpui, to spit. 

*re8puo, reBpui, d. 
Statuo, Btatui, atatatum, d. to place. 

The compounds change a into i. 
Stemo, Btrayi, Btratum, d. to strew, 
*Stemuo, Bternui, to sneeze. 
•Sterto, — , to snore. 

*tdeBterto, destertui. 
*Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

didtinguo, distinxi, distinctum. 
So extinguo, r. d. 
*Strepo, Btrepui, to make a noise, 
*Stnao, Btridi, to creak. 
Stringo, strinxi, strictum, r. d. to fM 

hard. 
Struo, Btruxi, strucium, d. to build. 
9ugo, Buzi, BuctuQi, to suck. 
Sumo, Bumpsi, Bumptum, r. d. to take. 
Suo, — , Butum, d. to sew. So commo, 
disBUo. 

insuo, -Bui, satum. 

*a88UO, — . 

Tango, tetlgi, tactum, r. d. to touch. 
The ctrmpounds change a into 
i, and drop the reduplication, 
contingo, contlgi, contactum, t. 
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Tego, tezi, tectum, r. d. to cover. 
*Temno," — , d. to desjnse. 

contemno. -tempsi, 4emptum, d. 
Tendo, tetenai, tensnm or tentum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the reduplication; as, 
extendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
turn. So in-, OS- and re-ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensnm. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
•tTergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second conjugation, has 
the sarne second ana third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Texo, tenii, textum, d. to weave. 
Tingo or tinguo, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
•Tollo, toUi, d. to raise. 

snstollo, snstali, publfttum, r. to 

take away. 
*attolIo, — . So extollo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw. 
*TVemo, tremui, d. to tremble. 
Tribuo, tribui, tribatum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trodo, tmsi, trusum, to thrust. 



Tnndo, tntfidi, tunsum or tnsnm, to 
beat. The compounds drop the 
reduplication, and have tusum. 
Yet detunsum, obtunsum, and 
letunsum, are also found. 

'Ungo, unxi, unctum, d. to anoint. 

Vto, ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 

*Vado, — ,togo. Sosupervado. The 
other compounds have vftsi; as^ 
•evftdo, evftsi, r. So penrado; 
also invado, r. d. 

Veho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 

Velio, velli orvulsi, vvLi6\im,d.topuU, 
So avello, d., divello, evello, d., 

revello. 
The other compounds have velli 
only, except intervello, wfuch 
has vulsi. 

•Vergo, versi, to incline. 

Verro, — yersum, d. to brush. 

Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn. 

Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer, 

*Viso, — ,d,to visit. 

•Vivo, vixi, victarus, d. to live, 

Volvo, volvi, volatum, d. to roll. 

Vomo, vomui, vomltum, r. d. to 
vomit. 



Inceptive' Verbs, 

^ 1T3. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 

and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 

primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 

want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 

the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 

*^Acesco, acoi, s. to grow sour. . 

•JEffresco, to grow sick. 

•Albesco, — , s. to grow while. 

•Alesco, — , s. to grow. 

coalesco, -alui, -alTtum, to grow 
together. 

*Ardesco, arsi, s. to take fire. 

•Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

*exaresco, -ami. So inaresco, 
peraresco. 

*Aujgresco, auxi, s. to increase. 

•Calesco, calui, s. to grow warm. 

*Calvesco, — , s. to become bald. 

*Candesco, candui, s. to grow white. 

*Canesco, canui, s. to become hoa- 
ry- 



•Claresco, clarui, s. to become briglu, 
•Condormisco, -dormlvi, s. to go to 

sleep. 
*Conticesco, -ticui, to become silent. 
*CrebreBco, -crebui and crebrui, to 

increase. 
•Crudesco, crudui, to become raw, 
•Ditesco, — , to grow rich. 
*Dulce9co, — , to grow sweet. 
*Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
*£vilesco, evilui, to become worths 

less. 
•Extimesco, -timui, to be afraid, 
*Fatisco, — , to gape. 
*Flaccesco, flaccui, s. to grow 

weak. 
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•Fervesco, ferbui, s. to grow warm, 

*Floresco, florui, a. to begin toJUnW' 
ish, 

^FracescOy fracui, to grow mouldy, 

•Frigesco, — , s. to ^ruw cold, 

*per&i|^sco, -fnxi. So refri- 
gesco. 

•Frondesco, — , a. to put forth leaves, 

*Frutice8co, — , to put forth Jruit, 

•Gelasco, — , a. to freeze. 

*congelaaco, -avi, s. to congeal, 

•Gemiaco, — , a. to syoan. 

*Gemmaaco, — , to oud. 

•Generaaco, — , a. to be produced. 

•Grajttdeaco, — , to grow large, 

•Graveaco, ^, to groio heavy, 

'Hsreaco, heai, a. to adhere. 

*Hebeaco, ■ — , a. to grow duU. 

*Horre8Co, horrui, a. to grow rough, 

*Huineaco, — , a. to grow moist. 

*Igneaco, — , to f«Ac fire. 

*IndoleacO) -dolui, d. to be grieved. 

*Inaole8Co, — , to become haughty. 

*Iategra8Co, — -, to be renewal. 

•Juveneaco, — , to ^ow young. 

^Langueaco, langui, a. to ^010 lan- 
guid. 

*Lapideaco, — , to become stone, 

**Late8co, — , to grow broad. 

^LateacOy latui, to be concealed, a. 50 
deliteaco, •litui ; obliteaco, -litui. 

*Lente8Co, — , to become soft. 

*Lique8Co, — , a. to become liquid, 
^deliqueaco, -licui. 

*Luceaco, luxi, a. to grow light. 

^Luteaco, — , a. to become muddy, 

*Maceaco, — , a. > . ^^,^ 7^^,^ 

*remacrefico, -macnii. 

*Madeaco, madui, a. to groto moist. 

^Marceaco, marcui) a. to pine away. 

^Matureacoy maturui, to ripen, 

^JVIisereaco, miaemi, a. to pity, 

•Miteaco, — , to grow mild. 

•MoUeaco, — , to grow soft. 

*Mute8C0y — , to became silent. 
*obmuteeco, obmutui. 

*Nigre3C0, ni^rui, a. to grow blacki 

*Niteaco, nitui, a. to grow bright. 

*Noteaco, notui, to become known. 

*Obbrut€>aco, — , to become brutish. 

"Obcalleaco, -callui, to become cal- 
lous. 

*'Obdormiaco, -dormlvi, a. to fall 
asleep, 

"Dbaurdeaco, -surdui, to grow deaf, 

•Oleaco, {scarcely used,) 



aboleaco, -oUvi, -olitum, b. to 
cease, 

adoleaco^ -oleyi, -nltum, b. to 
grow up. 

excueaeo, -olevi, -olstum, to grow 
old. So obaoleaco. 

*inole8GO, -ol6vi, d. to increase, 
*Palleaco, paUui, a. to grow pale, 
•Pateaco, patui; a. to be open. 
*PaveBCo, pavi, a. to ^ow fearful, 
*PertiineBCO, -timm, d. to fear 

greatly, 
*Pingueaco, — , to grow fat. 
*Pubeaco, — , to come to maturity, 
*Puera8CO, — , to become a boy. 
*Pute8C0, putui, a. > to become pU' 
•Putreaco, putrui, a. ) trid, 
*Rareaco, — , to become thin. 
*Riffeaco, rigui, a. to grow cold. 
*Riu>eaco, rubui, a. to grow red, 

*erube8CO, -rubui, d. 
*Reaipiaco, -aipui, a. to recover wi^ 

dom. 
*Saneaco, — » to become sound, 

'conaaneaco, •sanui. 
*Seneaco, aenui, a.d. to grow M, Sa 

conaeneaco. 
*Senti8C0, aenai, a. to perceive, 
*Sicccaco, — , to become dry, 
^Sileaco, ailui, a. to grow sUerU, 
*Solide8CO, — , to become solid, 
*SordeacOy aordui, a. to beeomefiUhy, 
^'Splendeaco, aplenduiy a. to become 

bright, 
*Spume8co, — , to foam, 
*Sterileaco, — , to become barren, 
*Stupe8C0, atupui, a. to be astonr 

ished, 
Sueaco, auevi, suetum, a. to become 

accustomed. 
*Tabeaco, tabui, a. to waste away, 
*Tenereaco and »aaco,> to become 

tender. 
*Tepeaco, tepui, a. to grow warm- 
•Torpeaco, torpui, a. to grow torpid. 
•Tremiaco, tremui, a. to begin to 

hremble* 
*Tuineaco, tumm, a. to be inflated. 
*Turge8co, turei, a. to swdl. 
*yaleaco, valui, a. to become strong. 
•Vaneaco, — , to vaidsh, 

*evane8Co, evanui. 
*Veteraaco, veteravi, to grow M, 
*Vire8C0, virui, a. to grow green, 
•Vivesco, vixi, a to come to Ufe^ 

*revivi8Co, -vixi. 
*Uveaeo, -^, to become moist. 
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^ 174* Deponent Verbs of the Third Corijugation, 



Apiscor, aptus, to get. The com' 
pounds change a into i. 

adipiacor, adeptus. So indipiscor. 
Expergiscor, experrectus, to awake. 
Fnior, frultufl or fructus, fruitaius, 

d. to enjoy. 
Fungor, functus, r. d. to perf&rm. 
Gramor, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a into e; 
as^ 

aggredior, aggressus, to aUack. 
'Irascor, to he angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. to fall. 
*Liquor, to melt, flow. 
Loquof , loeatus, r. d. to speak. 
Miniscor, (obsolete.) 

comminiscor, eonHoentus, p. to 
invent. * 

'reminiscor, to remember. 
Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) mor- 

tuus, moritarus, d. to die, 
Naaciscor, aactus or nancta6,to o^ 

tain. 



Nascor, natus, nascitarus, H. to ftt 

bom. 
Nitor, nixus or nisus, nisarus, to 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblitus, d. to forget. 
Faciscor, pactus, d. to bargain. 

Compound depeciscor. 
Patior, passos, r. d. to suffer. 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From plecto, to twinCf 

amplector, amplexus, d. p 
embrace. 

complector, complexus, p. 
circumplector. 
Ffoficiscor, profectus, t. to depart. 
Qtteror, questus, m. u. d. to com- 
plain. 
*Ringor, to grin. 
Sequor, secatus, r. d. to follow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
*Vescor, d. to eai. 
Ulciseor, ultus, m. d. p. to avenge, 
Utor, usus, r. d to use. 



to 



So^ 



Note. Ihvefiorf prtevertorj revertor^ compounds of verto^ are used ai 
deponents in the present and imper&ct tenses ; renertor also, sometimes, 
ia the perfect. 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

^ 175* Verbs of the fourth conjugation regularly form 
their second root in tv^ and the third in ttu ; as, audio, audiTt, 
auditum. 

The following list contains most regular vert)s of this conjth 
gation : — 



Audio, -Ivi ot -1!, m. u. r, d. to hear. 
•Cio, civi, to txtile. 
Condio. -lyi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, >Ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
*Dormio, -In.or -ii. m. r. d. to sleep. 
Crudio, -Ivi or -ii,jd. to instruct. 
Expedu), -iTi or -ii, d. to disentangle. 
Finio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to finish. 
*Oe8lto, -iTi or -ii, to daire. 
Impedio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle. 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to he mad. 
Irretio, -ivi or -ii, to ensnare. 
Lenio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate, 
Mollio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to soften. 
fMngio, -Ivi or -ii, to heUiw. 

12 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. .d. to fortify. 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -ivi or -ii,d. to funtrisk. 
Partio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -Ivi, d. to polish. 
Punio, -Ivi or -ii, d. to punish. 
Rsedimio, -Ivi, to crown. 
Sarrio, -Ivi, d. to weed. 
Scio, -ivi, a. r. to know. 
Servio, -Ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to #ervft. 
Sopio, -Ivi or «ii, to luU adeep. 
Stabilio, -Ivi or -ii, to estabUA. 
Tinnio, -Ivi or -ii, r. to tinkU. 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to clothe. 
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^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them : — 



Amicio, — j amictum, d. to dotht, 

*BalbutiOy — , to stammer, 

Bullio, — , to boil. 

*C8ecutio, — , to be dim-^sighted, 

*CainbiOy — , to exchange. 

^Dementio, — , to be wMd. 

Effutio, — , to speak foolishly, 

£o, ivi or ii, Itum, r. dJtogo. the earn- 
pounds have only ii in the perfect^ 
except obeo, prseo, and eubeo, 
which have iyi or ii. ^ the 
compounds vhitU the supine and 
perfect jfarticivleSf except adeo, 
ambio^meo, ooeo, pr8Btereo,sub' 
eoy and transeo. 

Farcio, farsi, farctum, to cram. 

Fastidio, -ii, -ituxn, d. to disdain, 

•Ferio, — , d. to strike, 

•Ferocio, — , to be fierce. 

Fulcio, fulsi, fiiltuniy d. to prop, 

*Gaiiiiio, — , to yelp. 

*Glocio, — , to duck. 

*Glutio, glutii, to stoaUow. 

*Grunmo, grunnii, to grunt, ' 

Haurio, hausi, haustum, faAiistOnm, 
hausarus, d. to draw, 

"•Hinnio, — , to neigh, 

*Ineptio, — , to trifie, 

*La8ciFio, lasciyii^ to be wanton. 

*LiguiiOy ligurii, to feed delicately. 

•Lippio, — jT.tobe blear-eyed. 

*Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Pario is of <A6 third conjugation^ 
hut its compounds are of t&e 
fourth. 



aperio, apeniiy afiertum, r. d. to 
open. So operio, d. 

comperio, comp^ri, comj^rlumy 
to find out. So repeno, r. d. 
PaviOy — f to beat, 
*Pnirio, — , to itch, 
*QueOy quivi or quii, to he able, Sa 

neqoeo. 
*Rugioy — , to roar, 
StBviOj B8Bvii, r. to rage, 
*Sagio, — , to foresee. 
*Sauo, saloi or satii, io leap, 7%# 
compounds cJiange a into i. 

^absilio, — . So circumsiUo. 

*assilio, "Joi. So dissilio, insilio, 

Meailio, -ui or -ii. So ezsilio, re- 
siliOy Gnibsilio. 

*traiunliOy -ui or -Ivi, d. So pro- 
eilio. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancitum or sanctuzDy 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcio, earsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
*Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sensi. sensum, r. to fed. 
Sepelio, sepehvi or -ii, seprntum, f. 

d. to bury. 
Sepio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge tft. 
*Smgiiltio^ — , to sob. 
*Sitio, sitii, to thirst. 
8uffio, -ii; -Itum, d. to fimigate, 
*Tii«io, — , to cough. 
•Vagio, yagii, to cry. 
*tyeneo, venii, r.tobe sold, 
Venio, veni, ventom, r. to come,^ 
Vincio, vinzi, vinctum, r. d. to bind. 



Note, 0esiderative verbs want both the second and third roots, ex" 
cept these three r—esurioj -ivi, r. to desire to eat ; *nupturio, -ivi, to desire 
to marry ; *partufio, -iirf, to be in travail. See § 187, II. 3. 



^ 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Corrugation. 



Assentior, assensua, r. d. p. tooMcnl. 
Blandior, blanditus, to fatter. 
Experior, expertus, r. d. to try. 
Largior, largitus, p. to lavish, 
Mentior, mentitus, r. to lie, 
Metior, mensus, d. to measure, 
MoUov, molitus, d. to move a mass. 



Opperior, oppertns or oppentoB, d. 

to wait for, . 
Ordior, oraus, d. p. to begin. 
Orior, ortus, oritQrus, d. to sj^n^ up. 

Except in the present tn^nOto^ 

this verb seems to be of the third 

conjugation. 
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i*artior, partftus, d. to dbnde, sutjunOive are someiimes of the 

Potior, potitus, r. d. to obtain. The durd conjtigation in the poetn. 

present indicative and imperfeu Sortior, sortltus, r. to cast lots. 



IBfiEGULAR VERBS. 

^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of ~the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They are sum, volo,ferOy edoyjio, cp, and their compounds. 

Sum and its compounds have already been conjugated. See § 153. In 
the conjugation of the rest, the parts whi<^ are irregular are fully 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in general, given. Some 
parts ofvolo and its compounds are wanting. 

1. VoLO is irregular only in the present indicative and mfini- 
live, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular parHy by s^cojpe, and partly by a change in the 
▼owel of the root. In the present infinitive and imperfect subjunctive, 
•fler e was dropped, r was cnanged into I. 

'Pres. Indie Prea. Bfin, Perf. Indic^ 

Wof'loy velMcy vol'-u-iy fo &e totUui^, fo tmsft. 

INDICATIVE. 

JRrM. S. v(/-lo, vis, vult; Per/1 vol'-u-L 

P. voy-A-muSy vul'-tis, vb'-lunt Plvp. vo-lu'-^-nua. 

bnperf, vo-lft'-bam. FuL perf, vo-lu'-€-rou 
iFm. v(/-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PrcB. S. ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit; Pcr/l vo-lu'-€-rim. 

P. ve-li'-mufl, ve-li'-tis, ve'-lint Plup. vol-u-is'-sem. 

haperf, S. vel'-lem, vel'-les, vel'-let ; 

P. veR^'-mus, vel4£/-tis, veiMent 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Prea^ vel'-le. Pres, vo'-lens. 

Perf. vol-u-is'-se. 

Note. VoU and voids, for vult and vuUis, are found in Plautus and 
other ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of non and voh, Non drops its 
final n, and volo its v, and the vowels (o o) are contracted into 6. 
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Pres. Indie Prea, Infin, Peif, Indie. 
N</-lo, nolMe, noV-M-^ to be ummBing, 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres. S. n(/-lo, non'-vis, noiy-vult ; Porf. nol'-u-L 

P. noF-ti-mus, non-vuF-tis, n(/-IunL Plvp. no-lu'-^rank 

Imperf, no-l^-bam. Fut, perf. no-lu'-€-ro 
Fid. no'-Iam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pres. 5, n</-lim, ncZ-lis, no'-lit ; Perf. no-lu'-€-Tim. 

P, no-li'-mus, no-li'-tb, n&'hnt. Plup. nol-u-is'HBem. 

Imperf, S. nol'-lem, noIMes, noF-let; 

P. fiol-te'-mus, nol46'-ti8y nolMent 

IMPERATIVE. 
S. 2. no'-li, or no-li'-to ; P. 2. no-Ii'-te, or nol-i-td'-te 

INFINITIVE. . PARTICIPLE. 

Pre*, nol'-le. Pres, ncZ-lens. 

Perf, noUn-W-ae, 

Note. Jfevis and nevoUf for nonvis and nonmdtf oceox in PlautiUr 

3. Malo is compounded of me^'s and volo. In composition 
magis drops its final syllable, and volo its v. The vowels (a d) 
are then contracted into d. 

Pres. Indie, Pres, hyin. Per/, Indie, 
Ma'-lo, malMe, mal'-u-i, to he mere wiUing, 

INDICATIVE. 

Pres, S, ma'-b, ma'-vis, ma'-vult ; Perf, mal'-u-L 

P. mal'-fl-mus, ma-vul'-tis, ma'-Iunt Ptup, ma-lu'-^-ram. 
Imperf ma-lfe'-bam. ' Fat, perf, mti-W'^-To, 

Fut, ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres, & ma'-lim, ma'-lis, ma'-lit ; Perf, ma-lu'-€-rim. 

P. ma-li'-mns, ma-li'-tis, ma'-lint. Plup. mal-u-is'-sem. 
Imperf S, mal'-lem, malMes, mal'-Iet; ' 

P. mal-lfe'-mue, mal-le'-tis, mal'-lent 

INFINITIVE. 
Pres. mal'-Ie. Perf, mal-u-is'-fle. 

Note. Jfavdlo, mwo^lam, mavUlimf and mavdUm, for male, mtdam^ 
&c., occur in Plautus* 
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^ 179. Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first : — 2. in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pret. Indie, Fe'-ro, (to bear.) 
Pres. Ii^n. fer'-re, 
Perf. IfuUc, tu'-li, 
Supine. la'-tum. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indie, fe'-ror, (to be borne.) 
Preok Ijfin. fer'-ri, 
Perf. Part, la'-tus. 



Pres. S. 
P. 



Imperf. 

Fut. 

Perf. 

Plup. 

Fut.perf. 



fe'-ro, 

fers, 

fert; 

fer'-I-mos, 

fer'-tis, 

fe'-runt. 

fe-re'-bam. 

fe'-ram. 

tuMi. 

ta'-lfi-nun. 

tu'-lS-io. 



Pres. fe'-ram. 
Imperf. fer'-rem. 
Perf. ta'-ld-rim. 
Plup. tu-lis'-Bem. 



5. fer, or fer'-to, 

fer'-to ; 
P. fer'-te, or fer-tO'-te, 

fe-run'-to. 



Pres. fer'-re. 

Perf. tu-lis'-se. 

Fut. la-ta'-ruB es'-se. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres, S. fe'-ror, 

fer'-rift or -re, 

fer'-tur ; 
P. fer'-I-nuir, 

fe-rim'-I-ni, 

fe-run'-tur. 
Impenf. fe-rd'-bar. ^ 
Fut. fe'-rar. 

Perf. Ia'-tu8 sum or fu'-i. 

Pbup, la'-tos e'-ram or fu'-S-ram. 
Fut. perf. la'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fe'-rar. 

Imperf. fer'-rer. 

Perf, la'-tus sim or fu'-8-rim. 

Phup. la'-tuA es -sem or fu-is'sem 

OIPERATIVE. 

5. fer'-re, or fer'-to!, 

fer'-tor; 
P. fe-rim'-I-ni, 

fe-nin'-tor. 

INFINITIVE. 

Pres. fer'-ri. 

Perf. la'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se. 

Fut. la'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres, fe'-rens. 
Fut, la-ta'-rus. 

GERUND. 
fe-ren'-di, &c. 

fWnter. la'-tum. 



Pt^. 
Fut. 



la'-tus. 
fe-ren'-dus. 



I 
SUPINES. 

I 



LaUer. la'-tu. 



^ 180. Pio has the meaning of the passive voice, though 
the parts formed from the /r5< root, except the present infinitive 

12* 
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and the participle in dus, have the terminations of the active. 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It is used as 
the passive voice of yizcto, which has no regular passive. 

JPre8» Indie Pres. Infin, Ptrf. Peart 

Fi'-o, fi'-£-ri, fac'-tus, to he made or to become. 

INDICATIVE. 

Prea. S. fi'-o, fis, fit ; Ptrf. fac(-tus sum or fu'-i. 

P. fi'-mus, fi'-tis, fi'-unt Plup, fac'-tus e'-ram or fu'-^-ram. 

Imperf, fi-^'-bam. Fut,ptrf, fac'-tus e'-ro or fu'-6-ro. 
JEvt. fi'-am. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Prea. fi'-am. Piwp. fec'-tus es'-sem or fii-ia'- 

Imp, fi'-6-rem. sem. 

Perf. fac'-tus sim or fu'-ig-rinL 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S, fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; - Pres. fi'-6-ri. 

P. fi'-te or fi-to'-te, fi-un'-to. Per/I fec'-tus es'-se or fu-os^-sOb 

Fut. fac'-tom i'-ri. 

TARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Perf, fac'-tus. , Latter, fac'-tu. 

ISiL fa-ci-en'-dus. 

Note. The compounds oVfacio which retain a, have also fio in the 
passive ; as, calefadOy to warm; passive, calefio; but those which change 
a into i form the passive rerularly. Yet coidU, de/U, and infit, occur 
See § 183, 12, 13, 14. ^ . 

^ ISl. Eno, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive, 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum : — 
Thus, 

Tnd, pres, , — , est ; , ••• , . 

Suibj. imperf, , es'-ses, es'-set; es-sfe'-mus, ^ . 

Imperat. {es'-to,! ^ es'-te, . 

Infpres, es'-se. 

Jnd, pres, pass. ^ ^, es'-tur. 

Note. In the present subjunctive, e<2im, edis^ &c.^are found, for edam^ 
edas, &c. 
In the compounds of edo^ also, forms resembling those of sum occur. 

^ 182. Eo is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
are formed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctivei 
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and the present infinitive. In these, and in the parts formed 
from the second and third roots, it is a regular verb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

Note. Eo has no first root, and the parts usually derived from that 
rooty consist, in this verb, of terminations only. 

Pres. Indie, Pres.b^n, Perf. indie. Perf.Part, 

ly-o, i'-re, i'-vi, i'-tum, to go. 

INDICATIVE. 

. Pre«. 5. e^-o,is, it; FiU. 5'. i'-bo, i'-bis, i'^bit ; 

P. i'-mus, i'-tis, e'-unt P. ib'-i-mus, ib'-i-tis, i'-bunt 

Imperf. S. i'-bam, i'-bas, i'-bat ; Ptrf: i'-vi. 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Plup,^ iv'-6-ram. 

i'-bant Fui,perf, iv'-6-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres, . S. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at ; Perf. iv'-fi-rim. 

P. e-a'-mufl, e-a'-tis, e'-ant Plup, i-vis'-sem. 

Imperf, S, i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret ; 

P. i-re^-mus, i-re'-tis, i'-rent. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S. ior i'-to, i'-to ; Pres, i'-re. 

. P. i'-te or i-to'-te, e-un'-to. Peif, i-vis'-se. 

Fut, i-tu'-rus es'-se. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Pres, i'-ens, {gen, Crun'-tis.) e-rim'-di, &>c^^ 

Fut i-tQ'-rus. 

Remarks. 

1. lamj ieSf iet, are sometimes found in the future. tsttsAssem^ and isse^ 
are formed by contraction for ivistis, ivissentj and itnsse. See § 162, 7. 

2. In the passive voice^are found thd infinitive m, and the third persons, 
singular iiur, itdtur, {JbUhir, itum est, Sue. \ eatur, irstur, &c., which are used 
impersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including veneo, are conjugated like the sim- 
pie verb, but most of them have ii in the perfect rather than m. (See 
6 176.) .BdeOf ineo, pratereo, svJbeo, and transeo, being used activelvi are 
found in the passive voice. Inietur occurs as a future passive ot ineo, 
,Ambio is regular, like atidio. 

i^eo and nequeo ar^ conju^ted like eo, but they want the imperatitB 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 
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^ 183. Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or persons. 
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There are manv verbfl which aie not found In all the tenses, nnmben, 
and persons, exhibited in the paradigrms. Some, not originally defective, 
are considered so, because they do not occur in the classics now extant. 
Others are in their nature defective. Thus, the first and second persons 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, irom the nature of 
their signification. 

The following list contains such verbs as are remarkable for 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1. Odi, J hate, 7. Quteso, J pray. 12. Confit, it is done, ^ 

2. Cobpi, J have begun, 8. Ave, ^l^ 13* DeGijitistoanting, 

3. Memini, /rem^m&er. 9. Salve, y ' 14. Infit, he beffins, 

4. Aio, ) » 10. ApSge, begone. 15. Ovat, he rejoices, 

5. Inquam, ) ^* 11. Cedo, teU, or give 

6. Fail, to speak, me, 

1. Odi,' ccRpi, and meml[ni, are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other parts formed from the second root, and are thence 
called ^retentive verbs : — Thus, 

Ind. perf, o'-di or o'-sus sum ; vlup, od'-^-ram ; fut, peirf. od'-d-ro. 
SvBJ, perf, od'-S-iim; plup, o-ois'-sem. Isr.petj. o-dis'-se. . 
Part, fid, o-sa'-rus ; perf. o'-sus. 

Note. Exdsus and perOsus, like osus, are used actively. Odlvitf for 
odit, occurs In Cicero. 

2. Ind. perf. coB'-pi; plup, coep'-S-ram ; ^. perf. C(Bp'-8-ro. 

SuBj. perf. ccep'-d-rim; plup. coe-pis'-sem. • Inf. perf. coB-pis'-se. 
Part, fiu, coep-ta'-rus j perf. ccep'-tus. 

NoTB. In Plautus are found a present, ceepiOf present subjunctive, 
ecepiamf and infinitive caepire. Before an infimtive passive, ccsptum e#f, 
&c., rather than coBpi^ &e,f are commonly used. 

3. Ind. perf. mem'4-ni; j^up. me-min'-€-ram ; fiit, perf, me-min'-S-ro. 
SuBJN perf. me-min'>S-rim ; plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

lvr,perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 

Imperat. 2pers. me-men'-to, mem-en<td'-te. 

Note. Odi and memini have, in the perfect, the sense of the present, 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfect, the sense of the imperfect ana 
future. In this respect, novi, I know, the perfect ofnosco, to learn, agrees 
with odi and memini, » 

4. Ind. ^re». ai'-o,* a'-is,t a'-it ; , , ai'-unt.* 

imp. ai-e'-bam, ai-e'-bas, ai-e'-bat ; , ai-e-ba'-tis, ai-e'-bant. 

SuBJ. pre5. , ai'-as, ai'-at; , , ai'-ant. 

Impebat. a'-i. Part. pres. ai'-ens. 

6, Ind; pres, in'-quam or in'-qui-o,in'-quis,in'-quit;in'-qnI-m«s, in'-qol- 

tis, in'-qui-unt. 

— imp, , , in-qui-6'-bat ; , , — . 

— -yitf . , in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; — — , , — — . 

perf. , in-quis'-ti, in'-quit; , — ■^, . 

8uBj. pres,^ , •', in'-qui-at j , , — — . 

Imperat. In'-que, in'-qul-to. 
*-■■• - ■■ 

• Fronoaaced a'-yo, a'-yunt, Sec. See $ 9. t aw with ne is contracted to afti'. 
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6. I«D. presi, , — ^, fa'-tur ; fut. fa'-bor, *, faV-I-tur. 

Imperat. fa'-re. Part. pres. fans ; oe^. fa'-tus ; f%U. fan'-dus. 
Infin. pres. fa'-ri. Gerund, gen. fan'-di ; M. fan'-do. Sarin x, fa'-to. 

In like manner tbe compoondar o^dn, effdri^ and profdri. 

7. Ind. pres. quae^-so, — — , que'-sit; qusB^-fi-mus, , — — .. 
Inf. pres. qasBs'-fi-re. 

8. Impxrat. a'-ve, a-yg'-to ; a-ye'-te. Inf. a-yfi'-re. ' 

9. Ind. pres. saV-ye-o. fiU. sal-y^'-bis. Inf. pres. sal-yfi'-ie. 
Impi^rat. ial'-ye, sal-ye'-to ; sal-ire'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-ft^ge. 

11. Imperat. sing, and pZur. ce'-do; pi, cet'-te /or cedM-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit; fut. con-fl'-et. 

SuBJ. pres. con-fi'-at ; 'imperf. con-fi'-S-iet. Inf. pres. oon-fi'-S*iL 

13. Ind. pres. de'-fit ; ^l. de-f I'-unt. Subj. pres. de-fl'-at. 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-6-n. 

14. Ind. pres. in'-fit ; pt. in-fl'-ant. 

15. Ind. pres. of-yzX. Sub J. pres. o'-yet ; imperf. o-ya'-ret. 
Part. pres. o'-yans ; perf, o-ya'-tu9. Gerund, o-yan'-di. - 

Remark 1. Among defectiye yerbs are sometimes, also, included the 
following: — For em^ fires ^ &c., fore, (see §154,3.) Ausim, ausU; aitsuU. 
FaxoaiiafaQdm,faxts,faxityfa3AmttSyfaa^UUff^ Faxem. . The ibitn 
in o is an old future perfect } that in tm a perfect, and that in evn a plu* 
perfect, subjunctiye. See $ 162, 9. 

2. In the present texi^e, the first person singular, furo, to be mad, and 
dor and der, from do, to giye, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectiyes, are formed bj con- 
traction from a yerb and the conjunction si; as, «m for si vis, sulUs for si 
vuUis, sodes for si audes. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

^ 184. Impersonal verbs sire those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a per- 
sonal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun it, 
especially in the active voice ; as, delectat, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evenit, it happens ; scribttur, 
it is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 



1st Canj. 2d Conj. 

Ind. Pres. delectat, decet, 

Imp. delectabat, decebat, 

Fut. ' delectabit, decebit, 

Perf. delectavit, decuit, 

Plup. delectay^rat, decuSrat, 

FtU. perf. delectaygrit. decu£rit. 



3^2 Conj. 

contingit, 

contingebat, 

oontin^et, 

contigit, 

contiggrat, 

contigSrit. 



4^ Conj. 

eySnit, 

eveniebat, 

eveniet, 

eyenit, 

evenSrat, 

evenSrit. 
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1st Conj, 2d Canj. 

QvB. Pres. delectet, deceat, 

Imp. delectaret, deceret, 

Farf. delectaverit, decu&rit, 

Flup. delectavisset. decuisset. 

Inf. Pres. delectare, decfire, 

Ferf. delectavisse. decuisse. 



9d Cmj. 

contingat, 
continggret, 
contigirit, 
contigisset. 

contin^Sre, 
contigisse. 



4th Conj. 

eveniat, 

eyenlret, 

eyenSrit, 

evenissiet. 

evenire, 
evenlsse. 



2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted 
for the active, (see § 141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ah ; as, faveo tibi, I favor thee, or faveiur 
tibi a me, thou art favored by me. 



Pres, pugnatur, 
Imp. pugnabatur, 
Put. pugnabitur, 
Peff. piignatum est 

or fuit, 
Plup. pugnfttum erat 

or fograt, 
Fut.p. pugnatum erit 

or fuSrit. 



Pres. pugnetur, 
Imp. pugnaretur, 
Perf. puffnatum sit or 

fu^rit, 
Ph^, pugnatum esset 

or fuisset. 



Pres. pugnari, 
Perf. pugnatum esse 

or fuissOj 
Fut. pugnatum iri. 



Indicative 

favetur, 
favebatur, 
fayebltur, 
fautum est or 

fuit, 
fautum erat or 

fuSrat, 
fautum erit or 

fuSrit. 



Moon. 

currttur, 
currebatur, 
curretur, 
cursum est or 

fuit, 
cursum erat 

or fuSrat, 
cursum erit or 

fiiSrit. 



Subjunctive Mood. 



faveatur, 
faveretur, 
fautum sit or 

fuSrit, 
fautum esset 

or fuisset.- 



curratur, 
curreretur, 
cursum sit or 

fuSrit, 
cursum esset 

or fuisset. 



Infinitive Mood. 



favSri, 
fautum esse 

or fuisse, 
fautum iri. 



cum, 
cursum esse 

or fuisse, 
cursum iri. 



venitur, 
veniebatur, 
venietur, 
ventum est or 

fuit, 
ventum erat or 

fu^rat, 
ventum erit or 

fiiSrit. 



veniatur, 
yeniretur, 
ventum sit or 

fu£iit, 
ventum esset 

or fuisset. 



yenlri, 
ventum esse or 

fuisse, 
ventum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus, 
formed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &c., 
in the periphrastic conjugation ; as, moriendum est omnibus, all 
must die. See § 162, 15. 



Remmks. 

1. Grrammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all of 
which are of the second conjugation. TSee § 169.) There seems, how- 
ever, to be no ffood reason for oistinguii^liing those from other impersonal 
verbs. The following are such other verbs as are most commonly used 
Impersonally ; — 
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(d.) In the first conjugation; — 

Oonstat) it is evident, Spectat, it concerns. Certatiir, it is contend* 

Juvat, it delights, Stat, it is resolved, ed. 

Prsstat, it is better, Vacat, there is leisure. - Peccattur, a fault is 
Restat, it remains. committed, 

(b.) In the second conjugation ; — 

Apparet, it appears, Solet, it is ustad. 

AtUnety it belongs to, Nocet, it is hurtful, Fletur, tkere is weep' 

Debet, it ought, Patet, it is plain, ing, 

Displicet, it displeases, PertXnet, it pertains, Ferduadfitur. (Sea 

Dolety it grieoes. Placet, it pleases, above, 2.) 

(c.) In the third conjugation y — 

Accldit, it happens, Credltur, it is believed, Mittitur, it is sent, 

JncTpit, it begins. Desinitur, there is an Soribitur, it is toritten, 

Sufflcit, it suffices. end, 

(d.) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

ConvSnit, it is agreed on, Aperltur, it is opened. 

Expgdit, it is expedient, Senfftur, it is meant. 

(«.) Among irregular verbs ; — 

Abeundtim est, it is ne- Fit, it happens. Prodest, it avails, 

cessary to depart. Interest, it concerns, Refert, it concerns, 

AdXtur. {See above, 2.) Obest, it is hurtful, Supgrest, it remains, 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, of 
the operations of nature y as, 

Fulgarat, it liehtens, Lapldat, it rains stones, Regglat, it thaws. 

Fulm!nat, »£ MUTuZer^. Xjucewiit, it grows light, ToiaXy it tliunders. 

Gelat, it freezes. Ningit, it snows. Vesperascit, it ap* 

Orandinat, it hails. Piuit, it rains. proaches evening. 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being u'sed in the imperative, take the sub^ 
junctive in its stead ; as, ddectet, let it delight. In the passive voicer, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines 
but panitet has a present participle, futures in rus and dus, and Uie gerund. 
Pudet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequently in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut Tibiris inter eos et pons interesset, so 
that the Tiber and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT VERBS. 

^ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ'' 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination ; as, fabrico and 
fabricor, to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, lavo, -^re, and lavo, 
^re, to wash ;— or in certain tenses ; aS| odi and osus sum, T 
hate« 
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1. The following 
hare an active in o, 
ever, is, in general, 

Adalor, to flatter, 
Altercor, to dispute. 
Amplexor, to embrace, 
Asaentior, to assent. 
Aucdpor, to hunl after. 
Augdror, toforetm, 
Cachixmor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comitor, to accompany. 
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deponent verbs, besides their passive form, 
of the same meaning. The latter, how- 
rely used. 



rar 



Gunctor, to delay. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elucubror, to elaborate, 
Fabrlcor, to frame. 
Frustror, to disappoint. 
Fruticor, to sprout. 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrj^mor, to weep. 
Ludif Ycor, to ridicule. 



MedTcor, to heal, 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure, 
Pfdpor, to caress, 
FopCLlor, to lay waste. 
Ruminor, to ruminate. 
Velincor, to set sail. 
Vocif^ror, to bawl. 
Urinor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation : — 

Cieo,-6re, K^ ^^-^^^ 
Cio, -Ire, r. ) ***"*"*• 



Fulgeo, -ere, > to 
Fulgo, -€re, r. 5 shine. 
Denso, -are,' 7 to Lavo, -are, > . . 

DenaeOj-eieyT.} thicken. Lavo, -Sre, r. S 
Ferveo, -€re, > to Lino, -6re, # to 

Fervo, -fire, r. S boU. Linio, -Ire, r. ) anoint, 

Fodio, -Sre, J . j. Scateo, -€re, > to 

Fodio, -Irei, r. ) ^' Scato, -6re, r. ) abound. 



Strideo, -6re, > to 
Strido, -fire, -^ creak. 

JJiose marked r. art 
rarely used. 

MorioTf oriorj and potior^ also, are redundant in cox^ugation in certain 
parts. See in lists § { 174 and 177. 

^186* 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, or 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 



Abdico, -are, to abdi- 
cate. 

Abdico, -fire, to refuse, 

'AccTdo, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Aecldo, -fire, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -fire, to add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 

Aggfiro, -are, to heap 
up. 

Aggfiro, -fire, to heap 
upon. 

Allfigo, -a^e, to depute. 

Allfigo, -fire, to choose. 

A[^Uo, -are, to call. 

Appello, -fire, to drive 
to. 

Cado,'-fire, tofaU. 

Cndo, -fite, to cut. 

Cedo, -fire, to yield. 

C&leo, -fire, to be hot. 

Calleo, -fire, to be hard. 

Cano, -fixe, to sing. 



Caneo, -fire, to be white. 

Careo, -fire, to want. 

Garo, -fire, to card UHfol, 

Gfilo, -are, to conceal. 

Caelo, -are, to carve. 

Censeo, -fire, to think. 

Sentio, -Ire, to feel. 

Glaudo, -fire, to shut. 

Claudo, -fii;e, to be lame. 

Golllgo, -are, to tie 
logger, 

Golllgo, -fire, to eoUeet. 

Golo, -are,^to strain. 

Gdlo, -fire, to cultivate. 

Gompello, -are, to ac- 
cost, 

Gompello, -fire, to force. 

Goncido, -fire, to chop 
off. 

Goncido,' -fire, to fall. 

Gonscendo, -fire, to 
climb. 

Gonscindo, -fire to cut 
in pieces. 



Gonstemo, -are, to ter^ 

rify. 
Gonstemo, -fire, to 

strew over. 
Decide, -fire, to fall 

down. 
Decldo, -fire, to cut off. 
Decipio,-fire, to deeeivt, 
Desipto, ofire, to dote, 
Dellgo, -are, to tie up. 
Dellgo, -fire, to chooso, 
Dillgo, -fire, to love. 
Dico, -fire, to say. 
Dico, -are, to dedicatA. 
£do, -fire, to eat. 
£do, -fire, to puhUsh. 
Edaco, -axe, to educate. 
Edaco, -fire, to draw 

out. 
Efffiro, -are, to nuiAw 

wild. 
Eff^ro, -re, to carry out. 
Ezcldo, -fire, to fall ouL 
Excldo, -6tef to cut of 
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Ferio, •Ire, to strike. 

Ffiro, -re, to bear. 

Ferior, -ari, to keep hol- 
iday. 

Frigeo, -ere, to be cold. 

Frigo, -gre, to fry. 

FngOy -lire, to put to 
flight. 

Fugio, -6re, to fly. 

Fundo, -are, to found. 

Fundo, -Sre, to pour out. 

Incldo, -gre, to fall into. 

Xncido, -Sre, to cut, 

Indico, -are, to shoio. 

Indico, -6re, to pro- 
claim. 

Inficio, -gre, to infect. 

Infitior, -ari, to deny. 

Intercido, -6re, to hap- 
pen. 

Intercldo, -Sre, to cut 
asUnder. 

Jaceo, -ere, to Ue doton. 

J*acio, -gre, to throw. 

Labo, -are, to totter. 

Ijabor, -i, togUde. 

Lacto, -are, to suckle, 

lacto, -are, to deceive. 

Lego, -aie, to send. 

Lggo, -Sre, to read. 

Liceo, -ere, to be laioful. 

Liceor, -eri, to bid for. 

Liqiio, -are, to vtelt. 

Liqueo, -ere, to be man- 
ifest. 

Liquor, -i, to melt. 

Mine, -are, to flow. 



Maneo, -ere, to stay. 
Mando, -are, to commajui. 

Mando, -ere, to etU. 

Meto, -ere, to reap. 

Metor, -ari, to measure. 

Metier, -iri, to measure. 

Metuo, -ere, to fear. 

Miseror, -ari, to ]^y. 

Misereor, -eri, to mty, 

Moror, -ari, to dday. 

Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -ere, to glitter. 

Niter, -i, to strive. 

Obsero, -are, to lock up. 

Obsero, -"fere, to sow. 

Occldo, -6re, to fall. 

Occido, -ere, to kill. 

Operio, -ere, to cover,. 

Opgror, -ari, to loork. 

Opperior, -Iri, to wait 
for. 

Pando, -are, to bend. 

Pando, -ere, to open. 

Paro, -are, to prepare. 

Pareo, -ere, to appear. 

Pario, -ere, to bring 
forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 

Pendeo, -ere, to Aafto^. 

Pendo, -ere, to weien, 

Percolo, -are, tofiUer, 

PercSlo, -ere, to adorn. 

Permaneo, -ere, to re- 
main. 

Permano, -are, to flow 
over. 

Priedico, -are, to publish. 



Preedico, -Sre, to fortr 

teU. 
Predo, -ere, to betray. 
Prodeo, -ire, to come 

forth. 
Recedo, -ere, to retire, 
Recido, -ere, to faU 

Imck. 
Recido, -ere, to cut off'. 
Reddo, -6re, to restore. 
Redeo, -Ire, to return. 
Refero, -re, to bring 

back. 
Reftrio, -Ire, to strike 

back. 
Relego, -are, to remove. 
Relego, -ere, to read 

over, 
Sedo, -are, to allay. 
Sedeo, -ere, to sit. 
Sido, -ere, to sink. 
Sero, -ere, to ^oto. 
Sero, -ere, to /cnit. 
SuccTdo, -ere, to /oU 

Succido, -ere, to c?<£ 

(tot(m. 
Vado, -ere, to ^o. 
Vador, xarl, to give biuL 
Veneo, -ire, to be sold, 
Venio, -Ire, to come. 
Venor, -ari, to hunt. 
Vincio, -ire, to bind,. 
Vinco, -ere^ to conquer. 
V6lo, -are, to fly. 
Yolo, velk, to 6e wiU. 

ing. 



2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, 



Aoeo, aeui, to he sour. 
Acao, acui, to sharpen, 
Cresco, cre^, to grow. 
Cemo, crevi, to decree, 
Fulgeo, fulsi, to sAene. 
Fulcio, folsi, to jirop. 



Luceo, luzi, to «A»im. 
Lugeo, luzi, to Tiwum. 
Muiceo, mulsi, to 

sooUie. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Paaco, pavi, to feed, 
PendeOf pepexMli, to 

Pendo, • pependi, to 



.To these add some of the compounds ofsto and sisto. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as, 



Frioo, frictuiUi to rftk, 
Frigo, frictum, to roast, 
Maneo, mansum, to remain, 
Maado, mansum, to ehew. 
Pan^, pactum, to drive in. 
Paciflcor, pactus, to bargain. 



Pando, fMUMNim, to open. 
Patior, passus, to suffer, 
Teneo, tentum, to AoZ<2. 
Tendo, tentum, to stretch. 
Verro, yersum, to £nt«A. 
Verto, yersum^ to ter». 
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DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

^ 187. V^rbs are derived either from nouns, adjectives, or 
other verbs 

1. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called 
denominatives, 

1.^ Those which are active are generally of the first conjuga- 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usually 
formed by adding o or eo to the root ; as, 

•Actives from JVbuns. " JVeuters Jrom JSTouns, 

Anno, to arm, (arma^ Floreo, to bloomy (flos.) 

Fraado, to defraud^ (fraus.) Frondeo, to produce leaves, (frona.) 

Nominx), to name, (nomen.) Luceo, to shine, (lux.) 

NumSro, to number, (numSms.) Vireo, to flourish, (vis.) 

IVom Mjedives. 

Albo, to whiteTty (albas.) Albeo, to be white, (albns.) 

Celebro, to cdArate, (celSber.) Calveo, to be batd, (ealvvs.) 

Libgro, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yellow, (flavus.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva- 
tive ; as, 

Coaceryo, to heap together, (acer> Extirpo, to extirpate, (stirps.) 

TUB.) lUaqueo, to insnare, (laqueus.) 

£xc&yo, to excavate, (cavus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjogation, derived from nouns, express 
the exercise of the character, office, &c. denoted by. the primitive; as, 
architector, to build ; comitor, to accompany ; fiiror, to steal; from archi" 
tectus, combes, and fur. 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation are called imitatives ; as, 
eomicor, to imitate a crow, from comiz ; GrcRcor, to imitate the Greeks, 
Some of these end in isso ; as, patrisso, to inutate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are either frequentatives, 
incepHves, desideratives, diminutives, or intensives. 

1. JFVequentatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third roof. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into ito, rarely into a ; as, clamo, to cry^ {clamdtu,) clanSto^ 
to cry Trequently ; no, to swim, (natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed i^to o, rarely into Ho ; 
as, curro, to run, [cursn,) curso, or cursito, to run frequently. 

Some are derived from the present, or perhaps from an obsolete tbir^ 
root > as, ago, (agttu^ agUo ; eogo, cogito. 
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Some fteqiientatives are deponent ; as, mMtorf from mintfr (muUUii) ; 
eersoTj from veruf (versu). So sector , loqultor, from sequor and loqttor. 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, bat have 
sometimes nearly the same meaning as their primitives. 

2. Inceptives^ or inchoatives^ mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the ^primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation, is i; as, caho^ to be hot; 
calescOf to grow hot. 

So laJipf labasco ; ing^mOf ingemisco.; chdormio, chdormisco. Hisco if 
contracted for hiasco, from kio. 

Most inceptiyes are formed from verbs of the second conjugation. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, bj adding a^ot 
or esco to the root ; as, puerasco^ from ptier; juvenesco, from juvinis. 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives; as, adJu^ 
resco. 

Note. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 173. 

Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, disco, posco. 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third root, by shortening the final 
u, and adding rto; as, cano^ to sup, (candtu,) ccencUurio, to 
desire to sup. 

Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Notb. 
Verbs in urioy having u long, are not desideratives ; as, prUriOj deeHrio,'' 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, canttUo, 
to sing a little — from canto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed 
by adding esso or isso to the root of the primitive; as, facesso^ 
to act earnestly — ftomfacio. 

So eapessOf arcesso, from capio and arceo, Concupisco, to desire greatly, 
is also an intensive. 

COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 

^ 188. Verbs are compounded variously: — 

i. Of a noun and a verb; as, adiftco, belligero, lucrifacio, 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, ampUftco, muUipRco, 
viUpendo. 

3. Of two verbs ; as, calefacio^ madefacio, patefacio, 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as^ benefacio, maledico, sat^ffo, 
nolo 
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6. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, culduco, excolo, prodo, 
suhrepOf discemOf sejungo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, pemocte, irretio, 

^ 189. In composition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e: 

Arceo, Carpo, Farcio, Jaeto, Pario, Patro, Spargo, 
Candeo, Damno, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio, Sacro, Tracto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

Exc. ^ is retained in ainandoypr^BTnando, desacrOy and retracto; pre^ 
damno and pertmcto sometimes abo occur. ^ is also changed into e in 
depeeiscoT from paeiscor, occento from canto, and anh£lo from halo ; com- 
perco also is found. 

2! The following change a, ^, and c, into i: 

^S9t Capio, Habeo, Pango, RegO} Statue, 

Apiscor, £geo, Jacio, Placeo, Sano, {to leap,} Taeeo, 

Cado, £mo, Lacio, Premo, Sapio, Tango, 

Ceedo, Fateor, Lfiedo, QusBro, Sedeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, 

Exc. A is retained In cireumdgo, perdgOj satctgo; antehabeo, posthabeo; 
depango, repango; complaceo and perplacee. Occdno and recdno also some- 
times occur. E is retained in coimoj circumsedeoj and super sedeo. JhUe- 
capio and anticlpo are both used } so also are superjacio and superjido, 

Cogo and dego are formed, by contraction, from couy de, and ago ; demo^ 
promo f and sumOy from de, pro, svh, and emo ; prabeo, and perhaps debeo^ 
irom pr<B, de, and habeo ; pergo and surgo, from per, suh, ana rego. 

Note 1. Fado, compounded with a preposition, changes a into i; as, 
officio. Some compounds of f ado with nouns and adjectiyes, change a' 
into t, and also drop i before o, and are of the first conjugation ; as, sigid* 
flco, UBtif%co,magnif%co. Specio forma some compounds m the same man- 
ner ; as, conspicor and susplcor. 

Note 2. Lego, compounded with con, de, di, e, inter, nee, and se, changes 
e into i ; as, coWigo, negUgo, &c. ', but with ad, prte, per, re, su6, and transit 
it retains e ; as, ml<igo. 

Note 3. Calco and salto, in composition, change a into u; as, inculco, 
insuUo. Flaudo chaiises au mto ; sls, explddo ; except applattdo. Audio 
changes au into € in ooedio. Causo, claudo, and quatio, drop a ; as, accUsOf 
reclndo, percutio. Juro changes u ioto e in dejSro and pejiro. 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following. are 
compounded are not used : — 

. Defendo, Impedio, Confato, Instlgo, Conniyeo, 

Offendo, Imbuo, JEleftito, Impleo, Percello, 

Experior, Compello. (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, andsomo 

Erxpedio, Appello, (-are,) Congruo, Renideo, Exuo, , others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbs^ 
8ce § 196, 1. 
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'PARTICIiES. 

^ 100* The parts of speech which are not inflected, are 
ealled by the general name of particles. They are adverbs, 
prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. A word may 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, according U> 
its connection. 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the meaiK 
mg of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapienter dixit, he spoke well and wisely ; egregie Jidelisy 
remarJcably faithful ; valde bene, very well. 

RkHARK. The modifications of adjectiyes and yerbs which are effected 
by adverbs, may also generally be made by means of the oblique cas^s of 
nouns and adjectiyes ; and many modifications may be denoted by these, 
for expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general, those modifica* 
tions which are most common are expressed by adverbs. Thus, for cum 
sapientidf sapieiUer is used; hlc, for in hoc loco ; ben^, for in hono modo; 
nunc, for hoc tempore, &c. 

'' Adverbs are divided into various classes, according to the 
Ibature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
place, time, manner, &c. 

<^ 1 91 • The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverb's, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles; 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order, 



Alik, by another %oay. 
AKbi, elsewhere, 
AlicQbi, somewhere. 
Alicunde, from some 

place. 
Alio, to another place. 
Aliqu6, to som^ place. 
Aliunde, from dse- 

where. 
Dehinc, henceforth. 
Deinceps, successively. 
£>einde, after that. 
Denique , finally. 
Denuo, again. 
Deorsum, doiontcard. 
Dextrorsum, towards 

the right. 
£k, that way. 

■ 13* 



E6, to that place. 
Eddem, to the same 

place. 
Exmde, after that. 
Foras, out of doors. 
Foris, toithmU. 
H^c, this way. 
Hie, here. 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither. 
Horsum, hitherward. 
Ibi, there. \j)lace. 

Ibidem, in the same 
nikc, that way. 
XlUc, there. 
Ulinc, thence. 
Illorsum, thitherward. 
1116, thither. 



IIluc, thither. 
Inde, then, thence. 
Indidem, from the same 
place. 

iStoOTsum,]*'^*'*- 
Intus, toUhin. 
Istkc, that way. 
Istlc, there. 
Istinc, thenee. 

Necdbi, lest any where.. 
Neutro, neUher vmy, 
Nusquam, no where. 
Porro, moreover. 
Prorsura , fonoard. 
Qu& ? hy which way T 
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Qu6 ? whither ? 
Quorsuni? whitherward? 
Retro, ^ 

Retrorsum, > backward. 
Kursum, 3 
SicCibi, if any where. 
Sicunde, if from any 
place. 



SinistrorBum, towards 

the left. 
Sursum, upward. 
Ubi? where? 
Ubique, every where, 
Ubivis, any where, 
Unde ? whence ? 
Undlque j^rom aU sides. 



Utrinque, on both sides, 
Utr6 ? which wow f 
Utrdbi ? in which pUb^ 7 
Utroblque, in both 

places. 
Vtroquej each way. 



Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the ques- 
tions where ? whence 7 whither 7 by which way ? and whithn 
erward 7 have a mutual relation and resemblance : — Thus, 



Ubi? 

H\c, 

IlUe, 

Ist\c, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

Alibi, 

Alicdbi, 


Unde ? 

Hinc, 

mine, 

Istine, 

Inde, 

Indldem, 

Aliunde, 

Alicunde, 


Qu6? 

Hue, 

Illue, 

Istuc, 

Ed, 

Eodem, 

Alid, 

Aliqu6, 


Quk? 

Hkc, 

Hike, 

Istkc, 

Ek, 

Eadem, 

Alik, 

Allquk, 


Quorsum ? 
Horsum, 
Illorsum, ^ 
Istorsum, 


> 


Aliorsum, 
Aliquoyersnm 



Rem. 2. Hicy hinc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
isttc, istine, istuc, to the place of the person addressed ; and 
iUtc, illinc, illue, to that of the person or thing spoken of. 

II. Adverbs of Time, 



Aliquando, sometimes. 
Aliquoties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) twice, 
Gras, to-morrow. 
C^m, when. < 

Demum, at length. 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri^ yesterday, 
Hodie, to-day. 
IdentXdem, now and 

then. 
lUico, immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

time. 
ItSrum, again. 
Jam, now. 
Jamdiu, ) , 



Jamjam, presently. 
Jampridem, long since. 
Moz, immeiUatwy, 
Nondum, not yet. 
Nonnunquam, some- 

times. 
Nudius tertius, three 

days ago. 
Nunc, noio. 
Nunquam, never. 
Nuper, lately. 
Olim, formerly. 
Parumper , a little while. 
Perendie, two days 

hence. 
Postridie, the day after. 
Pridem, heretofore. 
Pridie, the day before. 
Protinus, instantly. 
Quamdiu ? how long 7 
Quando ? when 7 



Quater, /ottr times. 
Quondam, formerly. 
Quotidie, aaily. 
Quoties ? how often 7 
Rard, seldom. 
RursuB, again, 
SsBpe, often. 
Semel, once. 
Semper, altoays. 
Statim, immediately. 
Subinde, noio and then^ 

frequently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at Uir^th, 
Ter, thrice. 
Toties, so often. 
Turn, > ., 
Tunc, 5^^"- 
Viciseim, by turns. 
Unquam^ ever. 



Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, ororderi 
according to the connection : — ^Thus, 

Ubi may signify either where or when ; inde, from that place or time ; 
Aoc^^nutf, nitherto, in regard to place or time. 

Rem. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronounsy 
are oflen used indefinitely; as, nescio ubi sit,\ know not where he is. 
(See § 137, Note.) They are made general by adding in#, UkU^ or fue ; 
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as, idtlmSf tdnque, ev^ry where ; undehhet, from every where. The ter* 
mination cunque is equivalent to the English soever ; as, ttbicunquej where- 
soever. The repetition of an 'adverb has sometimes the same efiect; as, 
quoqud, whithersoever ; ubiUhij wheresoever. ^ 



III. Adverbs of Manner, Quality, &c. 



Ade6, so, to such a pass. 
Admodum, very much, 
Aliter, otherwise. 
An.^ whether? 
Ceu, Of, like as. 
Cur ? why ? 
Duntaxat, only, at least. 
Gtiam, truly, yes. 
Fere, almost. 
Ferme, almost, nearly. 
Fortasse, perhaps. 
Frustra, in vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Hand, not, 
Immo, yes, truly. 
Ita, so. 

Itidem, in Uke manner. 
Juxta, alike. 
Magis, more. 
Moa6, only. 
N», verily. 
Ne, not. . 

Nedum, much less. 
Nempe, to wit, truly. 
Nequaquam, 1 by no 
Neutlquam, 5 Tnn>tans. 
Nimirum, certainly. 
Nimis, too much. 



Nimium, too much. 

Noii, not. 

Num? whether? 

Omnlno, altogether, only. 

Palam, openly. 

Pariter, equally. 

Pariim, little. 

Paulatim, hy degrees. 

PauI6, 7 ,..., 

Pauliim, r ''^*- 

Peene, almost. 

PenitCts, within, wholly. 

Perquam, very^much. 

Pler6mque, for the 
most part. 

PotiCis, rather, 

Prssertim, espedaUy. 

Profectd, tndy. 

Prop^, almost, near. 

Propemodum, almost. 

Prorsus, wholly. 

Qukm, 05. 

Quamobrem, where- 
fore. 

Quar^.? why? where- 
fore? 

Quasi, as if, almost. 

Quemadmodum, as. 



Quom5do? how 7 in 

wfuU manner ? 
San6, truly. 
Satis, enough. 
Satiilis, rather. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Secus, otherwise, 
Seorsum, separately. 
Sic, so. 
Sicut, ) 
Sicati,5^* 
Sigillatim, one by one. 
Simul, together, 
Solilm, only. 
Tam, so. 
Tanquam, eu if, 
Tantiltm, ) ; 

Tantummodo, 5 ^y- 
Vnk, together. 
Ut, as. 
Utij as. 

ViXqvLe^herefore, verily » 
Utpdte, as, inasmuch as. 
Valde, very much. 

VeiauJ '"''*""• 

Videlicet, certainly. 
Vix, scarcely. 



Rem. 5. Adverbs denoting quality, manner, &c., are someliines di- 
vided into those of, 1. Quality ; as, 6en&, malh. 2. Certainty ; as, cert^, 
viand. 3. Contingence; &a,fortd. 4. Negation; as,haud,non. 5. Prohi- 
oition ; as, ne. 6. Swearing ; as, hercle. 7. Explaining ; as, videlicet, 
utpdte. 8. Separation ', as, seorsum, 9. Joining togeuier ; as, sintul^ 
und. 10. Interrogation ', as, cur ? guard ? 11. Quantity or degree ; as, 
satis, aded. 13. Excess; as, valde, maximd. 13. Defect; as, parUm, 
p<Bne. 14. Preference ; as, potiiis, satiiis. 15. Likeness ; as, ~ita, sic. 
16. Unlikeness ; as, atlter. 17., Exclusion ; as, tantum, soliim. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 192. Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From nouns. , 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 

gregatim, in herds ; membrdtim, limb by limb ; partim, by parts ; vicis' 
sim^ by turns; from grex, membrum, pars, and vicis. 
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2. Some end in ituSy and denote manner or origin ; as, 

ealUuSf from heayen ; fundUuSf from the bottom 3 radu^Uus, by the 
roots j from calum^ fundus y and radix. 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
modd, only ; vulgo, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 

second declension, are generally formed by adding t to the root ; 

as, 

tegrr^j scarcely ; aU^, hiffh ; libM, freely ; longij far ; misir^y miserably ; 
jpIeiS, folly ; from (Bger, aUuSy Uber, hmgus, miser, and plenus. BentfWeUf 
IB from bonus, or an older form benus. 

A few end in tier, ttus, and im ; as, 

narHUr, actively; allter, otherwise; antiquitus, anciently; divinUus, 
divinely ; mricatim, privately ; singulalim, severally ; from navus, alius, 
antlquus, aitinus, privatuSy and singidi. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning ; as, dur^ and durUery harshly : so eauU and cau' 
tim; humanly human\tery and humanitus; publlci tind jmblicltus. 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

acfiter, sharply^; felicltery happily; turpHtery hsLaelj ', — degantery ele- 
eantly ; prudentery prudently ; from accTy felix, turpis, degans, and pru-^ 
dens. 

From omnis is formed omnlno. 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverba 
in ies ; 'as, 

guinquiesy decieSy from quinque and decern. So toties and quoties, from 
tot and quot. See § 119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, citdy quickly ; continvjb, immediately ; falsd, 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; undy together. In like manner, rqtent^y sud- 
denly, from repens. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, soUim, only ; perfldiimy perfidiously ; suhllmky on high; 
faciUy easily ; muUa, much ; fri^tui, sadly. 

(c.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
orainal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, primiim and 
primd, first; postremiim and postremdy finally. 

NoTE-1. These adverbs are properly adjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, recldy sc. vid, or indefinite. Those 
in o are the most numerous. The plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no corresponding adverbs. Of some others, also, none occur in the 
classics. 
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III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &c. (See § 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablatiye in o is used to denote a place whither^ instead of the acea- 
satiye with a preposition ; as, ed for ad eum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
to denote by or tnrough a place ; as^ hoe ; vid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting, manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im ; as, 

amanter, lovingly ; properarUer, hastily ; from amans and propirans} — 
<2oc^, learnedly; orndtif elegantly; raptim, by rapine; strictimf cloaely ; 
from doctuSf omdtuSf raptus^ and strietus. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspicAtdj auspiciously ; consttltdy designedly. 

Note. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, daneiUumf 
privately ; from dam ; — subtMS^ beneath ; from sub. 



COMPOSITION OF ADVERBS. 

^ 193. Adverbs are compounded variously : — • 

"l. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, postridief magnopire, sumnufpire, 
mulHmddis, quotamda—of postlro die^ magno apHrCy summo opire, muUis 
modis, quot annis. 

2. Of a pronotm and a noun ; as, hodUj quarh, quomOdd — of hoe die, 
quA rey &c. 

3. Of aU' adverb and a noun; as, nudiuSf sapcnumSro — of jtune dies, 
&c. ' • 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, eomXnuSf eminuSj UUeo, obviamy 
postmddo, propediemr-'of con, e, and manus; in and loco; ob and tfiam, &c. 

5. Of an adjective and a pronoun; as,aUoquifCeterOqui—<i^ alius jceterus, 
sad' qui. 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aliquandiuy alieiibi'-of aliquiSf diuj 
and uhi; nequaquam—of ne and quisquam. 

7. Of two verbs ; as, iUcety sctUcet, videHcet-^f ire, scire, md£re, and 
licet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, quoUbet, ublvis, undeUbet. So ddn- 
e^s — from dein and capio. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech; as, deorsum,dextr0rsum, 
horsum, retrorsum, sursumf— of de, dexter, hie, retro, super, and tarsus or 

versus. "^ 

10. Of two adverbs ; 6a,jamdildum, quousque, sicut. ^' 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, d^nuo, imprimis— of de noeo, 
in primis. 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interea, prtB" 
i«rea— of propter qua, post ea, &c. 

V 13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, ahhiiui, adhuc, derepente, per- 
sappe. 
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14. Of two or three prepositions ; aa^ tuffijper^ pro^mv, inde, dein, 
deinde, perinde. n - 

15. Of a conjunction and an adverb ; as, nuilibif sicHhi — of ne, 5t, and 
alicitin. 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in composition; 
as, ibidem, parumper, qitandocunque, uHque, utcunque. 

17. Of three different parts of speech j as, for^taji — of fors^ sitj cm ; 
quemadm6dum, quamohrem, &c 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

^ 194. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termina- 
tions 6 and ter, and most of those in o, ar& compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

dur^j durihSf durissimi ; faciUffaeiliiiSffacilUm^ ; acriter, acriiUf aur- 
rim^ ; rardf rariiiSf raris^jM. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or um ; as, meritisHmdy jluHmkm^ 
primd or primum, potissimiim. 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 

that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, 

ben&, meliitSf opdmb; maU, p^iis, pesAm^; pariim, minitSf mmiTn^ ; 
muUd'OT midthm.plus, pluHmiim; — fprlus, primd or primum; — , ociitSf 
ocisHm^ ; merito, — , 7neritisAm6 ; sat\s, stUiiis. — . Magis, maxXmdf 
(from magnus,) has no positive } nuper, nuperrimej has no comparative. 

JHu and Mspe, though not derived from adjectives, axe yet compared ;— • 
diu, diuHuSf aitUissim^ ; stepe, sapitis, sapiss^me. A comparative tempt- 
riuSf from tempiri or tempdri, also sometimes occurs. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix- 
ing magis and maxtme ; as, magis aperU, maxtm^ accommoddti. 



PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 105. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
relation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 

Adf tOf iUffor, bqfore. Circa, '^aroundf "Erga., towards fOpposiU. 

Adverwlis, ) againatf Circ6m, 5 about. Extra, toithout, beyond^ 

Adversdim, 3 Unoards. Circiter, abovt, near. besides. 

Ante, before. Cis, ) on this side, Infra, tmder, beneath. 

Aputty a<} idthf among f Citra, 5 toithota. Inter, between, among, 

bfifore. Contrti,against,opposite. at, in time of. 
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Intra, toithin. Poet, «^i!er,- since, be? SecundjUn, according 
Juxta, near. hind. to, along, next to, 

Ob, for, on account of, Preter, beyond, except, for. 

before. contrary to, brfore. Supra, above. 

Penes, in the power of. Prope, ni^'A, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Per, through, oy, during. Propter, for, on account Ultra, beyond. 
Pon6, behind. of, near. 

Eleven prepositions have an ablative after them : — 

A, ^ Cum, imth. Prae, before, for, on ac» 

Ab, s. from, by, after. De, of, concerning, count of, in compare 

Abs, Id from, after, for. ison of. 

Absque, without, but E, 'ifrom, of, out of, Tro, for, before, consid- 

for. Ex, ) by, for ^' since. cring, according to. 

Coram, before, in pres" Palam, before, with the Sine, without. 

ence (f. knowledge of. Tenus, as far as, up to* 

Five prepositions take after them sometimes an accusativCy 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, in, into. Sub, under, near. Super, above. Subter, under, beneath. 
Clam, without the knotoledge of 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because tliey are generally 
placed before the noun or - pronoun whose relation they express. They 
sometimes, however, stand after it. 

Rem. 2. A is used only before consonants; ab before vowels, and 
sometimes before consonants ; ahs before q and t. . 

E is prefixed only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versits, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
considered prepositions, seem to be more properly classed with adverbs. 
Palam also is commonly an adyerb. Seeus, in the sense of by, alongf 
wants good authority. 



PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

^196« Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

I. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain Iheif final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1 . w9, in composition, is used only before m and v ; as, amoveo, twdUf* 
Ab is used before vowels, and before d,f, h,j, I, n, r, and s; as, abjitrOf 
abr6go,&c. Ms occurs only before c, q, and t; as, abscondo, absque* 
ahstineo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in aufiro and aujugio, it is changea 
into u. • 

2. Ad often changes d into e, f, g, I, n, v, r, s, t, before those letters 
respectively ; as, aeeedo, affiro, ag^ed*or, aUigo, anaUor, appdno, arrigOf 
assiquor, attoUo. D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant^ 
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and before gn; as, aapergo^ aspieiOf agnoscOf agnStas, Before q^ d \a 
changed into c; aa, acqulro, » 

3. Circiim usually omits m before a vowel; as, eircueOf eircuHus, It 
fiome times changes m into n before d ; as, circundo. * 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before b,m^ p ; as, comMbo, 
committo, compdno: before 2, n, r, its m is changed into those letters 
respectively ; as, cqUUgo, connltor^ corripi%: before other consonants, it 
becomes n ; as, condttcOf conjungOf &c.' Before a vowel, gn or A, m is 
commonly omitted; as, cogOj coopto, cogo (com ago), cognosco, coIiabUo; 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comiao, comes, comitor. In combUrOy b 
is inserted. 

5. Ex is prefixed to vowels, and to c, h^p, q, s, t; as, exeo, exigo, ez- 
eurrOf exhibeo, expeddo, (&c. Before /, x is changed into /; as, ejfiro : 
before s, it is oflen omitted ; as, exlquor. E is prefixed to the other con- 
sonants; aa, ebibOf tdico, &uc. These, with the exception of n and r, are 
also very rarely preceded by ex ; as, exmoveo, P is sometimes preceded 
by e ; as, qfdto, 

6. /n, before b, m, p, changes n into m ; as, imhw, immitto, imj^dno : 
before I and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, ttUgo, 
irretio : before giif n is omitted ; as, ignSrus. In some compounds, m 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form indu ; as, inddgOf indigeo, 
indolesco. 

T. Ob changes b into c, /, g, », before those letters respectively ; as, ' 
occurrOf officio, ogganio, oppito. In omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into I in pelUcio and peUuceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes d before a vowel y as,prodeOf prodesse. 

10. Sub sometimes changes b into c, /, g, m, p, r, before those letters 
respectively; as, suceedo, sujf^ro, suggiro, summoveo, suppHco, surripio. 
Before c, p, and t, b is sometimes changed into a; as, suscipio, suf]^endOf 
sustoUo : it is omitted before s, followed by a consonant ; as, su^nao. 

11. Trans omits s before s ; as, iranscendo : before other consonants, it 
often omits ns; as, trajido, tramittOf tranOf &c. 

The following words are called inseparable pr^ositions, 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, around, about. Red or re, again, back. Ye, not. 

Dis or di, asunder. Se, apart, aside. 

12. ^mb before a vowel is unchanged ; as, amharcaUs, amino, ambustus : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n ; 
as, anfractus, anqulro, ampiUo. 

13. Dis is prefixed to words beginning with c,p, q, s, t; a,s, discutio, 
dispono, disqulro, dissiro, distends : before /, s is cnanged into // as, 
diffHro : in dirimo, s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to s when followed by a consonant ; as, didueo, dimiUo, disHnguo, 
dispicio. But both dis and di are used before J and r; as, disjungo, diju^ 
dlco, disrumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h; re before a consonant; dM,redAmo, 
redeo, redhiJbeo, redlgo, red4)leo, redundo ; — r^icio, repdno, revertor. But 
red is used before do ; as, reddo. 

15. Se and ve are prefixed without change ; as, seddo^ seeHrus ; vegraU' 
diSf vecors. 
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^ 197* II. ^Prepositions in composition usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united ; but sometimes they give to the compound a meaning 
different firom that of its simples, as in the following exam- 
ples: — 

1. ^f with a nourif sometimes denoiea privation ; as^ a/mens'f mad. - 

2. Ad ifi sometimes intensive ; as, addmOf to love greatly ; adMbo^ to 
drink much. 

3. De oflen signifies downward; as, descendOf to descend; dedldOf to 
fall down. It is sometimes intensive ; as, dedmo, to love greatly ; de^ 
ffilror, &c. Sometimes it denotes privation; as, despero^ to despair; 
dcmenSj mad ; decdloTf discolored. 

4. Dls is sometimes intensive; as, discupioy to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, dissimilis, unlike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, exorOj to beg earnestly ; ez- 
€/udio, to*hea^ perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, exsanguiSf 
bloodless ; escspes, hopeless. 

6. /iijwith adjectives, generally denotes negation; as, infldiw, unfaithful; 
indignuSf unworthy. In some compounds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectives ; as, invocd^uSf called upon 
or not cadled upon ; immvtdtuSy changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around; as, o^eo, to go around; sometimes 
against ; as, opponOj to oppose ; ohsto, to withstand. 

8. Per, with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; as, /^ercarw*, very dear; 
perfiuAliSy yery easy. With gu^m, it is strongly intensive ; as, perqimm 
breviter, with exceeding brevity. In perfldus, perfidious,pcr is negative. 

9. Pr€^ with adjectives, is intensive ; as, ^prcBddruSf very clear ; pra- 
9MUiduSf very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth; as, prodiUo, to bring forth; proli^- 
^uor, to speak out. 

11. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundo^ to overflow : sometimes it 
b negative ; as, retigOf to uncover ; reeladoy to unlock. 

12. Se, with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, seeHruSf without care. 

. 13. Sub oflen diminishes the meaning; aSfSubrideOf to smile; subdulciSf 
sweetish ; gubtristis^ somewhat sad. It sometimes demotes motion up* 
wards ; as, suJbrigo, to raise up. 

14. Pis, with adjectives, denotes privaticm^ as, vet&wus,* nnsound; 
veeors. foolish. 

Remark. Prepositions in composition seem often to add nothing to the . 
signification of the words with wnich they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^198. A conjunction is a particle which connectf 
words -or propositions. 
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The most usaal conjunctions are. 



Ac, andf as, than. 
An, toheiher. 
Anne, icA«£fter. 
Annon, icheUur or not. 
At, ast, hut. 
Atqae, and, as, than. 
Atqui, hut. 
Attkmen, 3^«t. 
Aut, eiiheTf or. 
'Autem, but, 
Cet6rianfhaf however. 
CSiUn, quom, since. 
Ci!un...tum, hoth..Mnd. 
Pnm, promded, while. 
JDommOdo, so that. 
£nim,/or. 
Squldem, indeed. 
Crgo, therrfore, 
£t,aMi2. 

£t...et, boih..Mnd. 
Etiam, also. 
Stiamsi, although'. 
£t8i, though. 
Idcirco, therefore. 



Ideo, therefore. 
Igftur, therefore. 
Itftqne, therefore. 
Licet, though. 
Modo, provided* 
Nam, juaxufOidffoft 
Ne, lest. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neitherf nor. 
Nee. . .neque , nei£Atfr .. .nor . 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, neither^ nor. 
Neu , neither, nor, and not. 
Neu...neye, neither...nor. 
Ni ) 

Nbi,r«^^*- 
Num, whether. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quandq, quaxnoqid- 
dem,whereas, since. 
Qoanquam, although. 
•Que...-K)ue, hotk..jand. 
Quia, hecafuse, 
Quin, hut that. 



Quippe, 6eca«s0, 
Qn6, m order that^ 
Qs6d, ieeoMie. 
Quoniam, sinte, 
Quoque, also. 
Bed, hut. 
Sen or siye, or. 
Seu...8ive, »&etjk«r..,m'^ 

^,if' 

Sin, ^< (f. 

SiquYdem, if indeedf 

since. 
xamen, however. 
Tametai, althougk. 
Tum...tiim, hoth..Mnd, 
\}\.,ihat. 

Uti, that, to the end that. 
Utiiim, whether* 
-Ve, eiher, or. 
Vel, either, or* 
Veidy truly. 
Verikm, ftut. 
Verunt&men, notwiikf 

standing. 



Conjunctions, acceding to their different significations, maj 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. OoPoi.ATiTB», or such as connect tfaingi that are to be considered 
jointly ; sat, aCf atqtte, etj etiann, fuCf fuofue, aaad tke negatife nee or 
nequ€. 

2. DisjrtrNcriYEfl, or snch as connect tMngv that are to be considered 
separately ; as, out, seu, sive, ve, vel, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. CoHCESsiTES, or such , as express s concession } ss, etsi, etiamsij 
flimflCn, Uca, quaHquam, quamvis. 

4. Adtirsatites, or soeh as eipiess opposition ; as, at, atqui, autemf 
eetiriim, sed, Usmen, attdmen, veruntdmenfiterd, vetkm, 

5. Causals, or such as eziHress a cause or reason; as, snlm, etXmmff 
mam, nofitfice, qwmdo, quandoqtAdem, quia, quippe, qu6d, qutmiam, qmim 
or cUm, siquidan. 

6. Illatites, or scfch as express an Inference ; as, ergo, iddreoj tde^p 
'^glUmr, Uaqae, prmnde, quapropter, quari, quam<^em, quodtca. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, ne, quuif 
qud, quamimts, ut, uti. 

8 CoNDirioirALt, or snch as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or m, 
dummido, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. SuspEKsiTxs, or svdi as exprcss doobt ; as, an, anne, annan, -ne, 
neene, num, uirum. 

Remark 1. ^c rarely stands before vowels or A/ atque chiefly before 
vowels, but also before oonsonants* 
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Rss.13. The coDJunctions -fM, -^iMj^^e, are not used alone, bat are 
«lwaya annexed to some other word. They are balled enclitics. 

Rim. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used as 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise coxijunctions ; that is, 
they at the same time qualify verbs, &c., and connect propositions ; aa, 
Catgris in rdnu',-cikixi venit caLawSttas, turn detnmeniumacch^fitUT^ In other 
concerns, wken misfortune comes, then damage is received. 

Rxii« 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are viurioosly compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with eaoh other , as, c(^6, iddrco, idea^ 
fwmque. 

In some, compounded. of an adverb and a conjunction, each of thie sim- 
ples retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ; as, titiam 
\etjam)^ and now ; U&quke^ and so; neque or nec^ and not. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 199. An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind« 
The most usual interjections are, 

Ah! ah! olas! Euge ! wdi done! lo! huzza.' 

Atat ! ha! indeed! Evax ! > . ^^^ , 0\ oh! 

Au! hushJ whistf Evoe ! j*^^^' Oh! oh! alas! 

Ecce! lo! behold! Ha! ha! he! ha! kaJ Ohe ! ho! hold! 

Ehem! strange! Hei! wo! alas! Oil hoy! alas! 

Eheu! alas! Hemi Ao/ hold! how! Fap» I strange! 

Eho ! ebSdum ! soho ! lo ! bravo ! Proh ! oh ! alas ! 

Eja!on.' Heul wo! alas! St I hush! 

En ! lo ! behold ! Heus ! ho there ! mark ! Veo ! 100/ 

En ! bravo ! Hui ! away ! ho ! Vah ! ha! alas! bravo! 

Remark 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express wonder, ^grief, joy, and anger. 

Reh. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax ! be still ! So indignum, infandumj misSrumf mis^aHlCf 
mtfas, when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 

«5> 200. Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition consists of a subject and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is affirmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Equus currit, The horse runs. Here equus is the 
subject, and currit is the predicate. 

NoTJB. The word affirm j as used by grammarians, must be understood 
to include all the various significations of the yerb, aa expressed in the 
different moods. 

SUBJECT. 

<^ ^01. I. The subject is either grpmmcttical or logical. 

The grammatical subject is either a nOun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subject, with its yarious modifications. 

Thus, Conscientia ben^ actae vit© est jucundisslmaf The consciousness of 
a weUrspent life is very pleasant. Here conscientia is the grammatic&k, 
and cons^entta bent a4it(s vita the logical, subject. 

Note. If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same as the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound. ♦ 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a noun, 

either alone or variously modified ; as, 

Vita hrevis est, life is short. Longissima hominis vita hrevis est. The 
longest life of man is short. Fugaces It^ntur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 

to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et ateUa fulgehanty The moan and stars were shining. Grammattce 
ae mualcejuncUefuSrunt, Grammar and music were united. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qualify their meaning. 
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Modified SubjecU 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case, annexed to it for the sake of 

explanation or description ; as, 

JCos constiles desHmiis, We eoTisuls are remlBS. Mudus augur muUa 
narrdvitf Mucius the augur related many things. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 

subject has some relation ; as, 

^mor multitudfnis commoveturf The love of the muUitude is excited. 
De victoria GsBsHris fama perfertur, A report of the victory of CiBsar 
is brought. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Ftigit inyida aUas^ Envious time flies. Ducit agrnXna PentkesiUa forencr, 
Penthesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 

Leve fit quod bene fertur onusy The burden which is toeU borne becomea 
light. LitiriBj quas scripsisti, accepta stmt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in ant/ case, may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. ^ 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By 9^ adverb; as, 

Erat expectatio vald^ magna, There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Major pietate, Superior in piety. Contentifinis cupHdMSf Fond qfeantair 
tion. 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, * 

Videtwr, qui impfiret^ dignus; He seems worthy to command, 
(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine ; as, ' 

Insuttus vera audire, Unused to hear the truth. Promptus^ agenduxUi 
Ready to act. Mirabtle dictu, Wonderful to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 

§ 202, III. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By another adverb; as, 

Magis apert^f More openly. Vald^ veltementeTf Very vehemently* 
(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in sm oblique case; as, 
C&ngruenter natane, Agreeably to nature. Opamt <»nnittm, BestTtf all. 
Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 

a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Long6 ultraj Far beyond. Mult6 ante noctem, Long before night* 

Sexennio post Veios captoa, 

14* 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 

.Omnia tua consilia, M, thy counsels. Here omnia, modifiesi not consilia, 
but the complex idea tua consilia. So Omnia tua prava consiUa. 

IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 

with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 

a proposition ; as, 

Mentlri est turpcy To lie is base. Virtus est vitium fuggre, To shun vice 
is a virtue. ' E ccdo descendit, *^ Nosce te ipsum." JEquum est i^t hoc facias. 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective, may be considered as the graM" 
maftca/ subject; as, 

Oratorem irasci n,on decet* J^on satis est, pulchra esse po€mdta. 

2. In consequence of 'the various modifications of the gram- 
matical' subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

8. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition, 

is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 

predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. In the following pages, when the term suftject alone is used^ 
the grammatical subject is intended. 



PREDICATE. 

4> 202. I. The predicate, like the subject, is either gram* 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con* 
sists of the grammatical predicate with its various modifications. 

Thus, Scipio fiidit Annib&lis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hanni- 
bal. Here fudit is the grammatical, oxid fudit Annihdlis copias the logical, 
predicate. Romii.lus Romanes condltor urbis erat. 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it Is the same bm 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate also, like the subject, is either simple or 
compound. 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 

verb; as, 

Brevis est volttptas, Pleasure is hief. Mors venit, Death comes. 
Mors lequo pulsat pede paupSrum tabemas, regumque turres. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi- 
cates belonging to the same subject ; as, 
FrobHtas laudatur et alget. Honesty is praised and neglected. 

* A vezb in any mood except the infinitive, is called a Judte vlel!b.^ 
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Modified Predicate. 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
dijSerent ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the subject 
This occurs afler certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, &c. (see § 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

Incedo reglna, I walk queen, Aristldes Justus est appeUdtus, 

% By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

DeiLS regit mundum, God rules the world. Ago tibi gratias. Ex volun- 
t&te/eci^ Spe vir3im.us, Venit ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

Ssepe venitf He often came. Litiira facil^ discuntur. 

4. By an infinitive mood ; as, 

Cupit discSre, He desires io learn. Probari volunt. 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Subject, § 201, III. 

SENTENCES. • 

^ 203. 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses. 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent. 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 

by itself. A dependent clause is one which makes complete 

sense only in connection with another clause. 

Thus, Phodonfuit perpehtd pauper, dim ditissimus esse posset; Phooion 
was always poor, though he might have been very rich. Here the former 
clause is independent, the latter dependent. ' 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause; its subject, the. 
leading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb^ 
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« 

The leading verb is usually either in the indicative or imper- 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a eompound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 
a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 
abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, discessit, i. e. quum beUum confectum essetf discessit; 
The war being finished, or when the war waa finished, he departed. JVtZ 
detperanduniyTeucTo duce. Hor. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the proposition. 



APPOSITION. 

<^ 204« A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma urhSf The eity Rome. JiTos eoiiffi/es, We consuls. So ^pud 
HerodAtum, patrem hietoruBf sunt innurnerabiles fabVdtB ; In Herodotus, the 
father of history, &c. Cic. Laj^des sitHeeSy flint stones. Liy. Fcni eui 
namen Arethasa est. Cio. 

Remark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi* 
Hon with it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or purpose ; as. Ejus fugm comTteia 
tR6 adjunxi, I added myself, as a companion of his fiiffht. Both nouns 
mustDeloxig to the same part of the sentence, either subject or predicate. 
Incases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle 
en5, being ; qui est, who is ; qui vocdtur, who is called ; or the like. 

RxM. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gender as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egregius. Plin. PhilosO' 
jpAta magistra oito. Cic. 

RxH. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in gender; 
as, Duo fVifanlna bdU, Sdpiadas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
(Cic.) ; — sometimes in number ; as, TuUidla^ delicie nostrte (Cic.) ; — and 
sometimes in both ; as, Jfate, mea vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantive pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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word in apposition with it ; as, Consbl dixi, sc. ego ; (I) the consul said. 
Hoe tibi juventus Romdna indU^mus beUunif sc. nos; (We) the Roman 
youth, i&c. Liy. 

Rem. 5. A noon in apposition to two or more nonns, is usaally put in 
the |)IuTal; as, M, AjdoniuSf C, Caasiua^ tribani plebis; M. Antonj, C. 
Cassius, tribunes of the people. Ces. 

So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun taking the 
case of the former ; as, Diccearchum verd cum Aristoxino, doctos sank liom' 
ima, OTnittdmus. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an- 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ', as, !4d Ptolemaum 
Cleopatramque reges legdti missi. Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive ; as, Urbs 
Patavii ; The city of Fatavium. Virg. Amnis Eridftni. Id. Arbor fici. 
Cic. Nomen Mercurii eA miAi. Plaut. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occurs with an ablatiye 
in apposition with it ; as, Corinthi Achaue urbe ; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See § § 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, after nomen or eognOmenj with a verb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather than 
with nomen or cognomen; as, Jfomen ArctQro est miAz, I have Uie name 
Arcturus. Plaut. Cui nunc cognomen lalo addltur, Virg. Cui Egerio 
indltum nomen, Liv. 

Rem. 9. A clause may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, Cogitet 
oratdrem institui — rem arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is training — 
a difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former noun denotes a whole, and its parta 
are expressed by the nouns in apposition with it ; as, Onerarice, pars maj>- 
ima ad ^MgimULrum^ — alise adversus urbem ipsam dd&Ue sunt ; Tlie ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to ^gimurus, — others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. Pictores et po€tce suum quisque opus a vulgo con- 
siderdri vult. Cic. In the following example, quisque is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative :— • 
MuUis sibi quisque imperium petentibus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

" Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, inusti^e iu the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis hems est tibi ? Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master f Amphit- 
ruo (is.) Plaut. Quid qtueris? Librum, sc. qucero. What are you 
looking for .' A book. Quotd hor& venistif Sextl. At what hour did you 
come .' At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the corre- 
sponding possessive pronoun is oflen used, agreeing with its noun ; as, 
Cujus e^ £i&er ? Mens, (not .Afez.) (See §211, Rem. 3.) So cujvm for gen. 
evjus ; Cujum pecus 7 an Mclibcn ? Jion ; veriim JEgOms. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
in a different case from that of the interrogative ; as, Quanti emisti ? 
Viginti minis. Damnatusne es furti .'* Imd alio crimine. See § § 252 
and 217. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

^ 205* Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as, 

Bontu vir, A good man. Bonos viroSf Good men. 
Benigna mater , A kind mother. Fame legegy Useless laws. 

Triste btUum, A sad war. Minacia verbaf Threatening words. 

iS^^e amissdf Hope being lost. Hcbc resy This thing. 

Note 1 . Ah adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modify a noun, 
or, with the verb sum^ constitute a predicate. The rule for their agree* 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, the same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjeethe is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the contrary 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun, 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the pronoun stands ; 
as, Ipse capellas »ger agOj sc. egOj MeUhasus ; (I) xnvself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. ut se totum ei tradiret. Nep. me misirum (spoken 
by a man), mieiram me (by a woman). So salm swnuSy salviB sumus, sc. 
no8, masculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pronouns are 
consickred mascuhne^ as, JYosfiuges conaumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns, is^ 

put in the plural ; as. 

Lupus et agnus siti compulai, A wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. 
Phed. 

When the nouns are of different genders, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as, 
Pater mihi et mater mortui sujity My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as. 

His genus, ataSf eloquentia prope BsqualitL fiiere ; Their family, age, and 
eloquence, were nearly eoual. Sail. Kegnay imperia, nobilitdtesj hondrcs, 
dimtuB in easu sita sunt. Gic. Huie htUa, rapina, dtscordia cirfilisj grata 
fiiere, SaU. AvUwa atque oiiVmtcf , quanunM integra recens in corpus eunt. 
Lucr. 

Note. When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gen- 
der (either masculine or feminine), but of different numbers, the adjective 
is sometimes neuter ; as, Cr<Bso et vita et patrimonii partes^ et urbs Barce 
concessa sunt. Just. 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter,^ and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

JS'aves et captlvos qufls ad Chium capta erant. The ships and captives 
which were ta^n at Chios. Liv. Jfumida: atque signa mUitaria obscurftti 
9uni. Sail. 



£xG. IoRem. 2. The adjective oflen agt^es with the nearest 

noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

SocUs et rege recepto. Our companions and king bein^ recovered. Virg. 
CogvUum est, salntenif UbiroSffamamffortHnas esse canssimas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the singrular, followed by an ablative with cum, has 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, FUiam eumftUo acoHtos. Liv. lUaeum 
Lauso de JfumitOre sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is oflen 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes; as. 

Pars certdre parati, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam qutsque spem exseqaentes. Liv. Supplex turba 
erant sine vindlce tuti. Uvid. This construction always occurs when the 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb. 

Sometimes, though rarely, an aojective in tlie singular takes the gender 
of the indiviauals ; as, Par* arduus aZiw pulverulentos c^Mw/Mn7. Virg. 

Some, other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ', as, Latium Cami&que 
agro mulctati; Latium and Capua were deprived of their land. Liv. 
Capita conjuraiidnis virgis cssi. Id. 

Rem. 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun ; as, Maria Tyrrhenum al^ Adriaticum, The Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, I{ohis prasente. 
Plant. Msente nobis, Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularlv agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed ailer the noun of the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, Jfon omnis error shdiitia 
est dicenda ; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Oens universa 
Venjili appeUati. Liv. 

Reu . 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted afler a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub' 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mifd negligenti esse turn licuitf 
1. e. me negligerUem esse mihi non licuit. Cic. Da mihi justo sanctOfice 
videri. Hor. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective; as, 
Vobis necesse est forttbus esse viris. Liv. The adjective oflen agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Expldit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos, Ter. Si dvi 
Romdno licet esse Gaditanum^ Cic. 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is oflen used alone, especially in 

the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rari, sc. homines; Good (men) are rare. CtRsar sues misiJt^ 
80. mXtUes; CsBsar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, sc. manus ; The right 
(hand). Pingvisque feflnaD, sc. camis. ImmortdleSf sc; Dii. Amantium^ 
sc. honAnum, Ilium indignant! simHem, similem^ue minanti aspicires^ sc. 
homini. Virg. Tibi primas defirq, so. partes. Cic. Respice prasterltum, 
sc. tempus, which is often omitted. CognOvi ex medrum omrdum litSris, 
sc. amteCrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Parthum Arme* 
ninmque legdii, sc. regem. 

Note 1 . The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonly 
homines, but when they are possessives, it is oflener amici, milites, cives. 

Note 2. The noun to be suppUed is often contained in a preceding 
clause. 
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f * (2.) Neuter adjectives are very often used alone, referring 

not to nouns omitted, but to objects conceived or exhibited as 

indefinite; as, 

Trisle lujtus stabvlvs ; The wolf, a grievous (thing) to the folds. Virg. 
Labor omnia vincU; Labor overcomes all (obstacles). Id. Turpe ducU 
cedire, pari. Quinct. Vacare ctdpd est suave. Qubb ciim ita sinJL. Cic. 
Pedibus per mutua nexis. Virg. 

Note. In.most instances of this kind, the word tiling ^ in English, may 
be supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negotium is understood ; 
but that word seems not to admit such a sense. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as, AUa omnia, AH other (things). Plin. FamUidris mens. Cic. 
Inlquus noster. Id. Justa funebria. Liv. Jovis omnia plena. Virg. 
See § 201, III. Rem. (k 

Rem. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words consid- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjec- 
tive; aj9, Supremum vale dixit ^ He pronounced a last farewell. Ovid. 
Velle Suum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud quando venit ? Mart. Excepto 
qu6d non simul esses, cetSra lotus. Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing with 
their nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive 
fiignifipation, and their nouiiS in the ffenitive ; as, Multum tempdris, for 
rnitUum tempns ; much time. Id rei, for ea res; that thing. So plus 
eloquentitBy tne other form not being admissible with plus. (See § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, Vana rerumj 
for vaneeres. Hor. Pler&que humandrum rerum.- Sail. But in some such 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as, 
Acuta beUi. Hor. Tdluris operta. Virg. 

The adjectives tlius used in the singular^ for the most part, signify 
quantity. See § 212, Rem.^, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adjective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural ; as. Magnum stridens, 
Virg. ^rma horrendum sonuere. Id. Multa deos venerdti sunt. Cic. 
See § 192, II. 4, (b.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as an adjective; as, Incdla turbd 
vocant. Ovid. Nemo miles Romdnus. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri semper 
lenitaSf for semjntema. Ter. 

' Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, which 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a difFerent 

Sender, to which it refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes 
lat of the genitive ; as, EUpkanto belluarum nulla est prudentioTf No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. Indus, qui est omnium fiurrHnum 
inaximus. Cic. Velocisslmum omnium aninvabum est ddphinus, Plin. 
See § 212, Rem. 2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the gender of the individuals which compose it ; as, Ktrfortisslmuc 
no«£r<Bavt<<jUi«, The bravest man of^our state. Cfic. lAfLiimxiasiirpis. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of 
Its primitive (see § 211, Rem. 3.), an adjective aflnreeing with that genitive is 
sometimes joined with such possessive ; as^ Solius meimi peccdtum corrlgi 
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non potettf The fault of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster 
duorum eioaUus. lAv. Mea seripta timentis. Hor. Tuum ipsias shidi- 
um, Cic. Jd maxlnU quemque decetf ^uod est cujusque suam ina3$(,m^. Id. 
Sometimes a noon in the genitive is expressed, in apposition witii the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as. Pectus tuwrn, 
homlnis simpHeis. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some* 
times made to agree with the noun on tirhich the genitive depends, 
and vice versd ; as, MdificaHords tuie consilium for tuum, Tour design of 
building. Cic. Jlccusantes violati hospitU fcsdus, for violdtum. Liv. M 
majora initia rerum dueerUlbus fatis, for majOrum. Id. lis nomirilhus 
civitatumy quibus ex eivitatibus, &c. for edrum civUdtum. Cses. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a vero, especially in poetry ; as, Ecce venit 
Teldmon propSrus ; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Lceti pacem 
agUahdmuSy tor lath. Sail. JEnEas se matutinus agebatj for mane, Virg. 

So ntdlus is used for omnino non ; as, MemXni tametsi nullus m,oneas^ 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Prior, primus, propior, proximus, 
solus, unus, ultXmus, ana some oUiers, are used instead of their neuters, 
adverbially ; as. Priori Remo augurium venissefertur. Liv. This is some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning ; as, Pronua 
cecidU. Ovid. Frequentes conveniraifi' Sail. 

In such expressions, tu, in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, Sic venias hodierne. Tibull. 
Salve f primus mimium parens patrUB appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independently of the other, 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected by one 
or more conjunctions ; as, Multd et varid et copiosd oratiifne. Cic. If they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omitted , 
as, Vir aUtus et excellens. Cic. ^ctio, varia, vehimens, plena veritMis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualijfies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun, the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, PericulosissTmum ciViLe helium, A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domesCicam disdpllnam. Id. So with three or more 
adjectives; Externos multos daros viros nominarem. Cic. See § 201, 
III., Rem. 6. 

Rem. 17. The adjectives pnmt/5, medius, uUtmus, extremuSf 

inHmuSy infimus, imus, summus^ supremus, reUquus, and cetera^ 

oilen signify X\\e first part, the middle part, &c. of a thing ; as, 

Media nax, The middle of the night. Summa arbor, The highest part of 
a tree. Suprimos monies. The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this ^gnification ; bs,M extr€mo complexu. 
From the last embrace. Cic. Infimo loco. Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est, Cic. Itum est in viscera 
terriB, Ovid. 

RELATIVES. ^ 

' <^ 206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
^construction of the clause to which they belong ; as, 

J*uer qui legit, The boy who reads. J3nimal quod turrit, The animal 

15 
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mhkk rvoM. LiUrm quae dedif The letter wliich I gsvtf. JVbw Mm qoaStf 
ifttm, I am not sach bb I was. So Deu$ cujus mtaiilrtf «tviw«#) cui miUuB 
ut nmUUf quenT eo({iiMc«, a quo/acto «ttn< ommia, e«e €BUnms. MdiHug 
JSermippOf et ah hoc ductus est. AquUe^ qvMntxiB frangU iHceg. Hor. 

N<rrs. Thia rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjeetive pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more common 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative qtd. 

The relative may be considered as placed between tWo cases 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for* 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the lat- 
ter in gender, number, ana case* 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed; as, 

Erant amnino duo itinera, quibns itinerTbus domo ezire possent ; There 
were only two routes, by which routes they could leave home. Geo, 
Cruddisslmo bello, quale bellum nulla unquam harharia gessit. Cic. 

(2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 

Animum rege, qui, nisi paretj impirat ; Govern your passions, which 
rule unless they obey. Hor. Tanta multitudinis, quantam capit urbs nostra, 
concursus est ad me foetus. Cic. Quot capUwm vivunt, tottdem studtOrum 
millia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 

when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me seripsistif coram videHmus ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic« 
In quern primum egressi sunt locum, Troja vocdtur. Liv. Quanta vi esp^' 
tuntf tantd defendunt. Quales^e visus tram vidisse viros, ex ordine tales 
aspigio. Ovid. ' 

To this head may be referred irach examples as the following : — Qui meus 
amor in teest, i. e. pro meo amSre qui in te est; Such is my love for you. 
Cic. Qiue tua est mrtus, expugndbis, i. e. pro tua virtiLtef dec. 

(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, especially when the cases are different ; as, ^d quas res 
aptishmi erlmuSf in iis potissHmum daborabimus. Cic. 

{b.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Q^is non maldrum quas amor curas habet, 
hoc inter obUviscltur 7 Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 

especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 

wh^n it is a substantive pronoun ; as. 

Qui bene latuit, bene vixit, sc. homo ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos eurridSLlo pulvirem Olymjficum eol- 
legisse juvatf sc. homines; There are whom it delights, &c. Hor. Jfon 
kabeo quod te accHsemf sc. id printer quod. Cic. JYon solum sapiens 
vtaeris qui fun€ dbsis, sed eiiam bedtuSf sc. tu. Cic. 

^5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbs antiqua 
fuit; l)frii tenuire coloni, se. ^uam.or earn; There was an ancient city 
(which) Tyrian colonists possessed ( Virg.) ; or, if once expressed, is after- 
wards omitted, even when, if supplied, its case would be different ; as, 
Bocckus cum peditibus, quos films ejus addux^rat, neque inpridre pugnd 
adfuirantf Romdnos invddunt^oi et qui non in prUfre, &c. SdlII. 



(6.) te.) The fftlathr« sometiiiiM fakM tlM oaoe of tbe antecedent^ ii^ 
vtead of its own proper ease ; as, Chm serikaa et aHqvid agas edrunif quo- ^ 
mm eonsuSgUf for qum, Cvp. RapHm qiiibus quUque poUrtU dStiSf ejeiommt^ 
for iis, gum quigqtie-ejf&rrt peUrat^ datis. Liy. 

(b.) The antecedent likewise sometimes takes the case of the relative ; 
fts, Urbem, qoara stattto vtstra ett^ for wrhs. Vir^. Naucrfttem, quern 001^ 
venire vclyij in nam rum erat. Plant. Sed istum, quern qutms, eg0 
sum. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur by tMraUvm. 

(7.) An adjecfiTe, which properlj belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed m the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as, Irdtr 
joctiSy qaos incondttos J€u:iuTUf iox jocos incondUos, quos, &c. ; Amidst tiie 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbis, que magna volant. Virg. Co- 
lOrCj quem multum habet. Cic. 

This is the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
-/Comparative, or a superlative ; as, Jfoete quam in terris ultimam egit, Tne 
last night which he spent upon earth, .^setdapitis, qui primus vulnus oi- 
ligavisse dufltur, Cic. Consiliis pare, qua9 nunc pulcherrtma Nautes dai 
senior. Virg. Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent ; as, Cum venisseni 
ad vada Volaterrftna, que nonnnan^ur. Cic. 

(8.) When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Santdnes non longh a TolosatiumJiMus absunt, qu8B ci vitas est in proving 
cidy The Santones are not far distant from the borders of the ToloBat^s, 
which 5to<e is in the province. Caes. Ante eomitia, quod iempvLBhaudlongi 
sbirat. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as^ 

, lYvmen est Arar quod in Rhoddnum infiuU, Gibs. Adfiumen Oxum per" 
wsnium est, qui turii/idus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sum or a 

verb of naming, esteeming, &c., a noun occurs of a different 

gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

^atilr€B vultus quem dixire CkaoSf The appearance of nature which they 
called chaos. Ovid.' Genns Aomlntcm quod Heldtes vocdtur. Nep. Animal^ 
quem voeAmus homlnem ; ThQ animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
eafeirey quod Tnllianum sppeUdtur. Sail. Peeunidrum eonquisitio ; eos 
esse belli civUis nervos dietUans Mucidnus. Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to th^ antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

Ahmdantia edrum'rerum que mortales prima putant, An abundaneo of 
those things which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Quoittcm 
genus est sanl varium et mistum .... qui jampndem jfremunhir. Cic. Conr 
juravire pauei contra rempublleam, de qu& (sc. eonjuratUfne), pidm brewis* 
Amk potiro dieam. Sail. Daret ut caUrus fatdle moHStrum, que, dtc., so. 
Cleopatra. Hor. Jfon diffldenfiA fiUUri que imperavisset. Sail. Si 
pm§ est vUum que muita sunt. Cie. 
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(12.) The ftBtecedent is sometuiies implied in a ^omtemave pronoun ; ui^ 
iOmnes latiddre fortUnas meas, qui natmn tali itu^enio pradUum haberem ' 
fc. mei ; All were eztoUuig my fortune, who £ad a son endowed with 
such a disposition. Ter. Nostrum eofuiUum laudandum est, qui meos 
eives servis armdtis ohjici fioluirim, Cic. 

(13.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition, and then the relative 
is commonly neuter ; as, Postrfrndyqaodd^eUUmum inter mortcUes, glorid 
invidiam vicisti; Finally, you have overcome enyy with glory, whichj 
among men, is very difBcult. Sail. E^ldem exspectdbam jam tuas litiraSf 
idque cum mtdtis. Cic, 

In such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoun, 
referring to the idea in the antecedent clause ; as, Sive, id quod constat, 
Flatdnis studiosus aiuUendi fuit, Cic. Diem consUmi voUbant, id quod 
feaerunt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, agrees with a noun following; 
as, Idem velle atque nolle, ea demum firma amtdtia est. Sail. 

(14.) Q^od, relating to a preceding statement, and serving the purpose 
of transition, is oflen placed at the bemnning of a sentence afler a period. 
It is thus used especially before si and nisi, and sometimes before- u^toam, 
ut, ne, ubi, cdm, contra, and nunc ; as, Quod si mundum effi^re potest con- 
eursus atomorum, cur porticum, eur templum, cur domum, cur urhem non 
potest 7 In regard to which, if Uie concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, &c. Cic. Quod te per genium obsecro, vita me ridde priori. Hor. 
Quod utlnam ilium, cujus impio facindre in has miserias projectus sum^ 
eddem hcec simulantem videam. Scdl. 

Quod, in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders^ 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, iN'inus et Semir&mis, qui 
Babylona condidirant ,* Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
Veil. Crebro fundli et tibicine, quae sibi sumpsirat. Cic. Ex sumrnd 
latitid et lasdvid, qus diutuma quies peperSrat. Sail. 

(16.) The relative adjectives quot, ^uarUus, qualis, are construed l^e the 
relative qui. They have geneiully, in the antecedent clause, the corre- 
sponding words, tot, tarUus, talis; but these are oflen omitted. 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a de- 
monstrative ', as, Quoe dim ita sint. Since these (things) are so. Cic. 
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^ 207. Rem. 20. The adjective pronouns oflen agree with' a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood ; as, JVec solos 
tangit Atrldas iste dolor. Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on tha^ account) 
affect the sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as, Quern nequejides, neque 
jusjurandum, neque ilium misericordia, repressit; Whom neither fidelity, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; as, Hoc tibi persuadeas velim 
me nihil omisisse ; I wish you to be persuaded of this — that I have omitted 
nothing. 

Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is near, lUe to what is remote.. Hence, 
of two things mentioned before, hie commonly refers to the latter, Ule to 
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tiw ibnner ; as, JJpiirata coitw^ hebOai, labor firmat; iUa 9iuif«n(m 5«iteeMl- 
tem, hie 2oi^4im »^o2e»Mn<iaii» reddit: Sloth enerrates the body, laboi^ 
■trengtheBB it; the fonner producee premature old age, the latt^ protract* 
ed youth. C^la. 

Yet this rule is not always observed ; as, Sic deua et virgo eat; bio n9 
eA/tTy ilia timers. Oyid. &>iiietiine8 hicMn are used instead of A»c...m«. 
So iue,..iU6 sometimes denote ** the one...the other." 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of, Ule refers to the 
most remote, iste to a nearer, and Aicito the nearest object. Hence, in let* 
ters. hie and its derivatiyes are used of the writer ; iste and its deriyatives 
of tne person addressed ; iUe, &«., of some other person or thinjr. See 
§ 191, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 24. lUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety : m, 
Mafffw Uli Alexandra simiUlmuSf Very like Alexander the Great VelL 
Medea Ula. Cic. lUe is sometimes translated this ; as, Unum Ulud dico^ 
This only I say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. Iste often denotes contempt; as, Im^ediebafUur ed lege^ pum 
idem iste tulirat,...the same wretch. Cic. Sometmies, on the contrary, it 
means so great ; as, Ciiim isfA sis auetoritOte, Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like kie, t/2e, and iste, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to be defined by the relatiye qtd. HiCy is, or iUSf may be used in this war 
before the relatiye, but only hie or is after it ; as, Qui doeet, is discU, ox hie 
diseitf but not Ule disdt, unless some indiyidual is referred to. 

Is has sometimes the sense of talisj such ; as, Jfeque enim tu is es, pd 
quid sis nesdas; Nor are you such a person as to be. ignorant what you 
are. Cic. » 

Is with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English "and that too;" 
as, Priedtas coMsas, et eas tenues agtmas ; We manage private caoaee, and 
those unimportant. Cic. EranU in Torqudto pluHma lairm nee ee vmgA' 
res. Id. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denotmg a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, oflen supplies the place of item or etiam, also, or of 
tamen, yet, if the things are apparently inconsistent ; as, MuAei, qui erdnt 
quondam ildem pofUe; Musicians, who fi>rmerly were poets also. Cic. 
iuphr&tes et Tigris magno aquArum dieortio iter pereurrunt ; ildem (and' 
yeQ paulcUim in arctins eoeunt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of " at once," denoting the' 
onion of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Fuire quidam 
qui iidem omdti ildem tersf^ didtrent, There have been some who could 
* speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

'* The same as is variously expressed in Latin, hy idem with qui, ae op 
atque, quasi or ut; as, Verres idem est t^fuit semper, Verres is the same • 
as he haa always been. Cic. Vita est eftdem ac fitU. Lav. Disputati&nem 
exponimus iisdem/srs verbis ut actum est, > Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometimee 
agrees with them; but, when they are reflexive, and m an oblique case. It 
commonly agrees with the subject of the proposition ; as, Agamper me ipse, 
I will do it myself. Cic. MedUd ipsi se curdre non possunt, Sulpic. Se 
ipsos omnes natil>rd dUUgunt. 

Ipse is sometimes us^ aa reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes boni, quan^ 
tum in ipsis/uit, Casdrem ocdderunt, Cic. 

Ipse, with nouns denoting time or number, expiem^ exactness; m, 
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Cum ipsis nonis SesOlUs^ £zactly on the fifth of Aiigutt. Cie. Triginia 

dies erant ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rem. 29. The relative quieuTique is sometimes used as equivalent to 
omnis or qtdvis ; as, Qt«e sandri potirunt quAcunque ratione sariahOf What 
oan be cured 1 will cure by every possible means. Cic. Tet possum is 
lather to be supplied ; — ^* in whatever way I can." So quisquis is occa- 
sionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. AHqvis and qtdspiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one; as, Heredttas est pecunia^ qtut morte alicaius ad queni- 
fiaxa. vervinit jure ; An inheritance is property which, at the death of some 
one, falls to some (other) one by law. Cic. Multi sine doetrind aliquid 
omnium gevUrum, et artium consequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. Quisquamy any one, and tdluSf any, are universal : they are 
used in propositions which involve a universal negative, or which express 
an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with si or 
quasi); also, afler comparatives, after the adverb vtx,.and the preposition 
sine; as, J^eque ex castris CoUIitub quisquam omnium discessirat, Nor had 
any one departed from the camp of CatiUne. Sail. Nee ullo casu potest 
continerire, ut ulla irUermissio fiat officii. Cic. An quisquam potest sine 
perturoatione mentis irasci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyrannus SvracusdTds fuitg 
qudm quisquam superiorum. Id. Vix quidquam spei est. Sen. 

IMus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, with a noun understood, ^isquam is commonly used without a noun, 
except it is 9- word denoting a person ; as, Cmqvum civiy To any citizen. 
Cujusquam oratorts eloquenttam. Nemo is often used for nullus; as, nemo 
pictOTf nemo adolescensy and even homo nemo. Cic. 

Rem. 32. Aliu9, like vUus, though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate pro^itions, commencing respectively with "one.. ..another;" as, 
AUud ahis videtur opHmum, One thing seems bent to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde pericHlum estj Dange/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another i ovy Danger threatens dififerent persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dion^ttm aliter cum aliis de nobis lociUum au4i£- 
ham. Cic. ' 

Alter is commonly used when two pefaona are spoken of; as, Uterqut 
nmnirtts alter altdrA de causd habetur. Cic. 

Alius, repeated in difierent propositions, is also translated " bne....an- 
other ;" as, Aliud agitutf aliua simuUttur, One thing is done, another pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. Quidam differs from aUquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known ; as, Quidam do 
tolUgis nostriSf A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Sds me quodam 
Uimp6re Metaponium venisse tecum. Id. 

Qjiddam is sometimes used for some, as opposed to the wholSf or to 
others ; as, Exeesserunt urbe quidam, alii mortem sibi eonsdvCrunt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Henee it is 
used as a limitation ; as, MUvo est quoddam helium naturale cum corvo, .... 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Q;uivis and ^iHhety any one you please, are universal ; as, 
Omnia sunt ejusmddi quivis ut perspicire possit, All are of such a oatuie 
that any one oan perceive. Cic. ' me ajntd ma^Ores nostras adhibebdiur 
peritus, nunc quilihet. Id. A negative joined witii them denies only the 
universality which they imply ; as, Mm cuivia hawMm contingit ad^re Cb- 
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rimhumf i. e. not to every man without distinction. Hor. Cuiquam would 
have made the negation uniyersal. 

Rem. 35. Q^isgue signifies each, every one, and gene^y stands with- 
out a noun ; as. Quod cuique obflgityid qmatpte teneat ; Let each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Cic. 

It is often used with two superlatives ; as, OpHmum quidque rarisAmum 
eetf The best things are the rarest. Cic. Ut quisque optlm^ dicUf ita 
maxlm^ dicendi difficuUAtem timet. Id. 

With primus f it denotes the firet possible ; as, Prime quopte tempSrSf 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem. 36. The possessives meus, tuuSy noster, vester, and suus, are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons denoted by 
their primitives.; as, Tuttis amor mens est tUn, My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam vicem doUre soleo, Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are the objects of an action, feeling, &c. ; as, Jfam neque tu^ 
negligentidf neque odio idfeoU tuo, For he did it neither through neglect 
nor hatred of you, Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted ; as. Quo revertar ? m 
patriam ? sc. meam ; Whither shall 1 return ? to (my) country P QvidL 
Oextrd munira porrexit, sc. suA, Id« - 

REFLEXIVES. 

'. ^ 208. Rem. 37. 8ui and suus properly refer to the subn 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Oppidani^/acinu^ in se ac 8Uos/<Ei2u9n eonsciscvnt, The citizens decide 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se qmsmie diHgit^ non ut atiquam a se ipse merddem 
exigat caritdtis sue, sea qtwd per se sibi quispie cams est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonly refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated; as, JhioviS' 
tus pradicdvUf mm sese GalUs, sed Gallos sibi beUum intulisse; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Grauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. Ces. Homirum CoUmhomi dvem esse dieunt suum. The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is tneir citizen. Cic. Tyramms peffivit utse ad 
amicitiam tertium ascribirent. Id. 

(2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is indefinite, the reflexives rdate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Medeam prted^lcant (sc. homines), infugd jratris sui membra in its locis, 
qud se parens persequeretur, dutsipamsse, Cic. Ipsum regem tradwni 
operdtum his sacris se abdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, ^ Uasdre imntor ut sim sibi legdtus, i. e. Casar me ij^ 
vUat ; I am invited by Ceesar to beeome his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some oUier word m the sentence,' which denotes & thing with life ; as, 
Canum tarn fda custodia pad signifteat alvud, nisi se ad hominum corn* 
mfidiUUea esse generdto^ f Gic. 

(4.) Instead of sui and suus, whether referring to a leading or » soboxw 
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cBnate sobje^ty^^M scnoetimegiisedy to ovoid ambiguity &om the nmi- 
laritj of both numbers of 9ui, and to mark more emphatieaUy thaa guut^ 
the person to which it relates ; as, Jugurtha l^Oios nUfiiqui ipsi Uberitque 
vUam petirentf Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
Us children. Sail. Ea moUstisstmi ftrrt lumAnM dAtnA^ qwB ipsOniin 
culpd eoniracUi rant. 

(5.) In the plnral nmnber, with titter, se only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominatiye or accusative ; se or tpM, if in any 
other case ; as, Fraties inter se eumformd, turn mofilms siTomes; Brothers 
resembling each other both in person and character. Cic. Feras inter 
sese concUiat nat'&ra. Cic. Iniidtml attqua a doctis etiam inter ipsos 
mutitd reprehen»«^ Quinct. 

(6.} When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, He, is, or iUe, is generally used, except in the 
cases above specified ; as, Thendsisbdes sermim ad Xerzem misit,utei mm- 
tidret, suie verbis, adversarios ejus in fuffd esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inform him (Xerxei^, in his (Themistocles*) name, 
that his (Xerxes'^ enemies were upon tne point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, aha especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, sui and suus sometimes take the place of the de-^ 
monstrative pronouns ; as, Suam rem sibi saJteamsistam, Jf will restore his 
property entire to him. Plant. 

On the contrary, ti^e demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, HelveHi persnddent Raur&cis, ut vnti cum iis prqfidscantur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauraci to go with them. Cfes. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, Ita se gessii ^sc. Ligarius) ut ei pacem esse expediret. Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to difierent subjects in the same sentence ; as, Jiriovis' 
tus respotuUt, neminem secum sine 8u& penUeie cantendisse (Ccbs.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to nemlnem. 

(7.) Suus often refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed after it ; as, Hunc dves sui ex urbe ^edrunt. Him his 
citizens bamsiied firom the city. Cic. Titurius quum proeul Ambiorlgem, 
suos cohortantem, eon^exisset, Cses. 

Suus, and not hujus, &c., is nsed when a noun is omitted ; as, Octamum^ 
quern sui (sc, amici) CiBsdrem salutdbanU ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Ccesar. 

Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, but 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, Ptolenueus anaeos 
Demetrii cum suis rebus dimisit; Ptolemy dismissed the firlends of Deme- 
trius with their efiects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotes fit, favor able; as, Sunt et sua dona parentis 
Tnere are likewise for my fiither suitable presents. Virg. Mphinusutehe^, 
turpapiUo sani suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies pecuaar; as, MoUes sua 
ikura Sabm, sc. mitiunt, i. e. the frankincense for which theii. country was 
famous. Virg. 

NOMINATIVE. 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

^ 209. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; as, 
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£gv le^, I read. A<m Ugimu^f We read. 

7u scnbiSf Thou writest. Fm jm^Uw, Ton write. 

£^u« cumty The horse runs. Eqtii eurrunty Horses run. 

Remark 1. The nominatives ego, tu, nos, vos, are seldom 

expressed, the termination of the yerb sufficiently marking the 

person ; as, cupio, I desire ; vivis, thou livest ; habemus, we 

have. See § 147, 3. 

But whea emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as. 
Ego reges eiecij vos tyrannos introdutHHs ; I banished kings, you introduce 
tyrants. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, tUco aperU, consiUes aesUttrms* Cic. 
Tu es patrOnus, tu pater. Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omit- 
ted : — 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding proposi- 
tion ; — 

(a.) As nominatiye ; as, Mosa profluit ex morUe Vosggo, et in ocednum 
influit (CsBs.) ; or (b.) in an oblige case ; as, Cursor em mis€runtf ut id 
nuntidretf bc. cursor. J^fep. 

(2.) When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite. 

Thus homines is often omitted before attm/, dicuntf feruntf &c. ; as, Ut 
aiuntj As they say. Cic. Maxim^ admirantur eum, qui pecunid non move- 
tur. Id. 

This omission of the qominative is common in the clause preceding a 
relative \ as, Qui Bavium non odU^ amet tua carmlna^ Mavi, sc. noma ; May 
^e) who hates not Bavins, like your verses, Msvius. Virg. Vastdtur agri 
aiAod inter urhem ae Fidewis est, sc. id svatium. Liv. Sunt quos juvat....BC, 
komines ; There are ^those) whom it aeliffhts. Hor. Est qui tug vetSris 
podila Masslei spemit, sc. homo. Hor. Here sunt quos and est qui are 
equivalent to qutdfim, allquis, or atlqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, -There is 
(reason) why you should rejoice. Cic. JYequeeratcurfaUSrevellent. Ovid. 
Est ubi id vafeat. Cic. Est, cum non est satius, &c. Auct. ad Her. In 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, temp&re. 

Rem. 3. The nominative is oflen wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the vreather, or the 
operations of nature ; as,' Fulgurai, It lightens. Plin. Ningit, 
It snows. Virg. 

(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 

verbs ; as, 

FavUur Hbi a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus orationi vehementer 
ah omnibus redamdtmn §st. Cic. See § 184, 2. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice, are followed by an accusative j as, 
Pugnapugndta est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 
est ; as, 

DoUndum est primhm ipsi tibi, Ton yourself must first grieve. Hor. 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. 
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(4.) Before the impersonal verbs misiret, p(eMet, pudei, 
t€Baet, andpiget; as, 

Eos inepHdrum pemHtetf .They repent of their follies. Cic. Misiret te 
lUUfrum^ tttt* te rue misiret nee jmdet. r lauL Me emtdiis monnn piget tadet-' 
que. Sail. In such examples, the sense will sometimes permit us to supply 
fortilnaf condUiOf memorta, &c. So in the expression Fenit in mtmtem^ 
It came into mind; as, in mentem venit de speciUo, sc. cogitatio, &c. 
Flaut. 

An infinitiTe or clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs ; as, 
Te id nuUo modo puduit facdre, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
JWm panUet m«, quantum profecdrim. Cic. 

(5.) When the subject of the verb is an infinitive ^r partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacare culpd magnum est solatium, To be free from fault is a great con- 
solation. J^eque est te failure quidquam^ To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentiri non est meum. Plant. Te non istud audi- 
visse mirum est, That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. " Sum* 
mum jus, summa injuria," factum est jam iritum serm&ne proverbium. Id. 
JVt degeneratum in aliis huic quoque deedri offecisset. Liv. Sin est ut velis 
manere illam apud te. Ter. J^Tec profuit Hydra crescdre per damnum, 
geminasque resumSre vires. Ovid. JHe miUii, eras istud, Postiims, quando 
venit? Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come? Mart. 
Parumn6 campis atque J^eptHno super fusum est Laiini sanguinis? Hor. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
Oratorem irasci non deeet ; That an orator should oe angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. Hoc fifiri et oportet et opus est. Id. Me pembus delectai 
claudere verba. Hor, InUrest omnium rect^ facCre. Cic. Casu aafldU, 
ut, id quod Romn audiSrat, primus nuntiftret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 
pronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, Facire qum 
wnA, id est esse regem. Sail. 

(6.) Before potest, ccepit or cerium est, incipit, desXnit, debet, 

solet, and videtur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper* 

sonal verb ; as, 

Pigere eum facti ccepit, It began to repent him (i. e. be began to repent) 
of his conduct. Just. Sapientia est una, qud praceptrice, in tranquiUitdle 
vivi potest. Cic. Tad€re solet avdros impendii. Quinct. 

Rem. 4, The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 

- Di meUifra pUs, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pious. 
Virg. Verhm hoe hactinus, sc. diximus. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, Jfam Polyderus ego, sc. sum ; For I am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia prael&rarara,fia, sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, Agro mMict&ti, sc. swnt. Ijv. 

Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the infin- 
itive; as, 

Intirim quotidie Casar JEduos firumentum flaffitflro, Meanwhile Ciesar 
was daily demanding com of the iKdui. Ces. ^os patUdi trepidare metu, 
Virg. Id horrendum ferri. Id. ^ such casds, capit or eaperunt is gene- 
rally supposed to be understood : sometimes o^^er verbs may be suppUedi 
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but often the infinitiye aeeniB to be used iiuite»d of the imperftct indie* 
alive. 

Rem. 6. . The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per* 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

E^o qvi lego, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who writest. Equus qui 
currit, The horse which runs. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

Qudm mulia fcuAmus causA amicOrum! How many things we do (i. e. 
men do) for the sake of friends ! Cic. Si vis vm flerey doLendum est ipsi 
tihiy Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (6.) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometinies agrees with the predicttte-nonuTuitivef 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, ^mantium ircb amOris integratio est. 
The quarrels of lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. Vestes^ quAs geritis 
sordida lana fuit. Ovid. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees^ not with the principal nomina> 
tive, but with one in apposition with it; as, Tungri, ci vitas GalluBfforUem 
habet insignem; The Tungri, a state of Qaul, has a remarkable fountain. 
Plin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 
'^as. 

Pars epHJis entrant mensaSf Fart load the tables with food. Virgf 
• Turba ruunt. Ovid. Pars tUrdque avldi erant. Liv. Atria turba tenent ; 
veniunt leve mdgus euntque. Ovid. 

(1.) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c., of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Livy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used, when the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 
preceding clause ; as, Hoc idem genSri hwmdno evinit^ qttdd in terrd col- 
loc&ti sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequently singular in one, and plural in another; as, 
Jam ne node quidem turba ex eo loco dilabebatur, refracturosque careirem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eddem^ quts te crudeli DaurUa beUo insequitur, 
nos si pellant, nihil ahf6re credunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantumf followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as. Quid hue tantum homtnum incedunt? Why 
are so many men coming hither ? Flaut. 

(4.) A plural verb is often used after uterque and quisquCf pars. ...pars, 
ana alius. ...aliumj or alter. .,.alt^rum, on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve ; as, Uterque eOruin ex castris exercitum edUcunt, Each 
of them leads his army from the camp. Cces. Intlmus quisque libertffrum 
vincti abreptl^^ (sunt.) Tac. .AUus alium, ut prcBUum incipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 

This construction may be explained by the foHowing passage, where 
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tiie plunl it pUbced fint, and then the 0iBgiilajy denoting its parts ', CetMrif 
tuo qms^ut tempdre, addrunt. Liy. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Rem. 12. , Two or more nominatiTes singular, not in appo- 
sition, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Fnior irtt jfue tnentem pnecifkltant. Fury and nige hurry on (my) mind. 
Virg. Dum mtas, mttus, magistery prohibebant Ter. 

(1.) If the predicate belongs to the several nominatives jointly, the verb 
is always plural ; as, Grampiatlce ^[uondam ac muslce juncts fufimnt. 
Quinct 

{2,\ A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 

singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 

Mens emm, et ratio et consUiwrn in senilms est. Cic. Beneficentia, lib- 
eraUtas, banUaSfjustitiafundUus toUitur^ Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons; as, Gorgias, ThrasymdchuSj Protagdras, 
ProtUcuSf Uippias in konOre fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et Hyperides amatar ? 
Id. 

(3.) When one of the nouns is plural, the verb is generally so ; but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it; as, Dii te pendtes patriiqucj et patris imSgo, et domus regia, et in 
domo regale solium, et nomen Tarquinium creat vocat^ue regem. hiv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turrij the verb 
agrees with the last ; as. Hoc et ratio doctis^ et necessitas barbdrisy et mos 
g/enttiniSj etferis nAtCLTa. ipsa prsescripsit; This, reason has dictated to tlie 
learned, and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, et CicSro mens flagitabit. Id. Turn 
ffitas vires^e, turn a/dta gloria animum stimulabat. Li v. So when the 
subject consists of two inSnitives ; as, Et facgre, et pati fortia^ Romdnuin 
est. Cic. 

Unus et alter usually takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
breiHterf Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter assultur 
pannus. Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by out, sometimes 
tjie plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as, 

Si Socrdtes ant Antisthines dicSret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
say. Cic. Ut quosque studium privdtim aut gratia occupavSrunt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if the subject includes the 
first or second person; as, Q^dd in Decemvlris ncque ego neque Ceesar 
habiti essemus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition cum, 
sometimes has a plural verb ; as, Bocchus, cum peditibus, postremam 
JRomanOrumacieminYSidvLxii', Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aliquot principibus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

Si tu et TulUa valetis, ego tt Cicero valemus ; If you and Tullia are 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. Hcec neque ego neque tu feclmus. Ter. 
£J^o popvlus^ue Romdnus bellum judico fducioque. Liv. 

jTet Bometmies the verb agrees in number and person with the nearest 
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nominalive, and is understood with the other ; as^ Voa tpH et seiUUus 
frequens TeBiA^L This is always the case when the action of the verb is 
qoaliiied with reference to eacn nominative separately ; as. Ego nUHr^f 
iu feliciter vivis. 

Rem. 13. The interjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimed 
followed by the nominative ; as, 

En Fri&musJ ho Priam! Virg. Ecce homo CatUnus/ Cic. frir 
fortif atque amicus! Ter. 

PREblCATE-NOMlNATIVE. 

<^ 210« A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it 
denotes the same person or thing ; as> 

Ira furor brevis est, Anger is a short madness. Hor. Effo votor Lycon- 
Ides, I am called hycom&B, Plant. Ego ineedo regina, I walk a queen. 
Virg. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; Judicem me esse, non docto- 
rem, volo. Gio. Te parentem Jisioi vis duct et haberi. Id. 

Sometimes a dative, denoting the same object, both precedes and fol- 
lows a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Nots 1. 

Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject,, jagree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &c. are determined by § 205. 

RxM. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in a different number 
from the subject ', as. Sanguis erant lachrpma. Her tears were blood. Ovid. 
Ossa lapis jittnt. Id. 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, &c., in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) The substantive verb sum; as, Ego Jams sum filius. Plant. Discs 
esse pater. Ter. 




non posse omibiea^ evadire, Cic. Ego huic causa patronus exsttti. Cic. 
Manet olid mente repostum jiuitdum PaHdis, Virg. 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

(a.) To name or call ', as, appellor, dicor, novanor, nundStpor, perhibeor, 
salatorf voeor. Thus, Cognomine Justus est appeUMus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. ArisUsus ollva diatur inventor. Cic. Ego 
j^tA sakUor, Hor. 

(b.) To choose, render, or constitute; as, eonstituor, creor, duldroTf 
designor, eUgor,fio, reddor, renundor. Thus, Dux a Rom&nis eUctus est 
Q. PMus, Postquam ephfibus/octu^ est. Nep. 

(c.) To esteem or reckon; as, eenseor, eredor, dcprekendor, existlmor, 
feror, habeor, jud^cor, numiror, putor, reperior, videor. Thus, Credebar 
sanguinis auctor ego. Ovid. Malim videri timldus quiim parum prudens. 
Cic. 

16 
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NoTx 1. Warn flereial purirM of the lut «laai, when folknred by a 
|»redioate-noiiniiiative, an izmnitive of Mcm is exp rooae d. or understood j as, 
Amene mUd fnisae vufeor. Gic. Jhiiius pradens ease jntJUihdluT. Id. So 
with dUor (to bo said), and perhibeor; as, Kertw^MitrMB liic^m esse pater. 
Mart. / 

Note 2. Audio is sometimes used by the poets like appeUor; as, Tu 
rex^us patergiM audl5ft coram, Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominatiTe is used after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the action ; as, Comes adt^Uut 
JEoUdeSf JEolides was added as a companion. Virg. lAqnts obambHtUU 
noctumus. Id. Jhrpiret U^pOdo sobllmis in athire J^isus. Id. So with 
an active verb ; Audivi hoc puer. Gic. Sapiens nU fadt inyltus. Id. 
BemjmHUiNn dtfendi adolescens. Id. 

Rim. 5. The noun opttf, signifying need, is often used as a predi- 
cate after aum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives nee^fiU^ 
necessary f &c.; BSyDuz nobis st auetor apua est. Cic. Multi opussiml 
ioves» Varr. (Dixit) aurum et ancUlas opus esse. Tei:. 

Rem. 6. Wben the pronoun, which is the nibjeet of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attraded into 
that of the subject of Uie verb on which the infinitive depends ', as. Uxor 
tnvieH Jams esse tusds, L e. te esse vxdrem, Hor. BetiUit 43^1^ ^*^ f^o^ 
pronftpos. Ovid. 



.GENTTIVB. 

GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

^ Sll« A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as, 

Anufr gloria^ Love of glorv. Vitium ira, The vice of anger, 

.iffrma i/^cAiUw, The arms of Achilles. Jfemirum custosj The guardian of 
Hater patriae The father of the the groves. 

country. Jinutr Mbendi, Love of possessing. 

In the first example, ajoor denotes love in general ; giorue limits the 
affection to the particular object, gloiy. Such universal^ is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, III. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source -, as, RadU solis, The rays oi the sun ', — 
Cause ; as,.Dolor podaffva, The pain of the gout ; — Effect ; as, •^r^ex 
mundi f The Creator of me world; — Possession; as, Domus Cms&risy The 
house of Cossar ; — Object; as, CogitaHo alicujus ret, A thought of some- 
thing ; — Purpose ; as, J^jpardtus triumphi^ Preparation for a triumph ; — 
A WHOLE ; as, Pars hoTsStnum^ A part of men ;— U^haiucter ; as, AdoUs' 
cens sumnuB audacia, A vouth of the greatest boldness ; — ^Matkriai. or 
COMPONENT parts; as, Jtum/es Auri, Mouutains of gcld ; Acervus sattOrum, 
A hei^p of shields. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeling, &.c., implied in the nouo 
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#faioh it limits. It id Galled of^ecHve^ when it denotes the 
^ect of such action, &c. ; as, 

SiibjecUvt. Objective, 

Fac^ virdrumy Deeds of men. Odium ffitii, Hatred of vice. 

Volar anind, Urief of mind. Mmor mrHtHSf Love of virtue. 

Jvndnis ira^ 'thfi anger of Juno. Desiderium otiif Desire of leisure. 

Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined by 
the meaning m the words, and bv their connection. Thus, providenttm 
Dei signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; timor Dei^ 
fear of God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, metus 
hosHum, fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So vtutms tllyssis (Virg.) denotes the wound, whicn 
Ulysses had given ; vidnus JErUttf (Id.) that which ^neas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as, ^mor tn 
tMipubUeam^ for reifubUc<B ; Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Romdnos^ 
fbr tiomandrum. Nep. Citra de std^ie pairim, for galmis, Cic. PradAtor 
4X sodiSy for sociOrum. Sail. 

Rem. ^ A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 

of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura meif Care for me. Ovid. Pars ttci, P^ of thee. Id. J\rostri mtnr 
ciuSf Our messenger. Virg. Magna mei imago. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura meaf My cate, i. e. the care exercised by me. Yet the genitive 
•oraetimes oecurtf ; as, Tui unius studio^ By the zeal of yourself alone.^ Cic. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs instead of the objective 
geidtive ; as, Mea injuria^ Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective is 
eSten Used ; as, Causa regia, for causa r^is. Cic. Herilis./i2tic5, for heri 
flius. Id. £vandrius ensiSf for Boandrv, Virg. Herculeus laJbor^ for 
HereVdis. Hor. Civilis yuf or, for civium. Hor. 

Rem. 5. The datire is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, 

Exitium pecdri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. prttsidium reis, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Decus amlcis. Id. Erit ille mihi semper 
Deus, Virg. Dicor tibi /rater. Mart. Jiuctor fid senatui. Cic. Huie 
causn patrOnnte exsHti, H. Quern exXtum tantis malis sperdtisf SaU. 
Rom&nis imperdtor. Id. MuneTia leg&tus Lucullo^t^. Cic. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by the dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feelinff. &c.)and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Obtempe^ 
ratio legibus. Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio altSri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, ^id tibi hane 
curatio est rem ? Plant. 

1. Instead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is some- 
times used, as the remote object of a verb ; as, Sese^omnes flentes Ces&ri 
ad pedes projeeerufU ; They all, weeping, cast themselves at the feet of 
CsBsar. CsBS. Cui corpus vorrigitur. For whom the body is extended, 
1 e. whose body is extendea. Virg. TYansfi^itur scutum PolfiOni. Cass. 
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*■ < ' BrSM. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a ptaperitf^ 
character^ or quaUtif, it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli reeUy A man of correct example. liv. AdoUsctna sumvuB 
audacuKjf A youth of the greatest boldness. Sail. Fossa pedum viginUf A 
ditch of twenty feet. Ces. Ftdchritudlne eximid femlna, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Gic. Maximo natu JUitis, The eldest 8on. Nep. So 
Q^nquaginta annifrum imperium. Id. Iter unius dUi, Cic. Cralha 
tribus et septuaeitUa armis. Tac. Fossam sex cubHtis aUam. Liv. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in the same proposition ; as, Len- 
tfUum nostrum^ eximiA spe, summs virtotis adolescentem. Cic. Scrobis 
lotus pedum duorum, altus dupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1.) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and the 
noun denoting the property, &c., is then always put in the ablative ; as, 
Est*bosceivi figOrft, ....of the form of a stag. Ces. Uri specie et colore 
tauri. Id. ' 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective ; 
tiBf Homlnem non naud. Plaut. Homo nihiU. Varr. So, Frutex palmi 
altitudlne. Plin. Transtra digiti poUlcis crassUudlne. Ces. In which 
examples unifus ma^ be understood with the genitives. 

Whether the genitive or ablative is prefer3>Ie in particular cases, cam 
enly be determined by reference to classical authority. 

, Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, after other nouns, 
are often put in the accusative. See § 236. 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, O misira sor^ ! 
90. honAnes; Q (men) of wretched fortune! Lucan. Ad Di&ruB, sc 
itdem, Ter. Hedms Andromdche, sc. uxor, Virg. SuspidOnis vitandiEf 
BO.causd. Tac. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the . preceding 
words; as, Cujvmpecus? an MeUbed? Jfon; veritm JEg&mSf sc. pecus. 
Virg. An adjective is often expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, Jfidlam mrtus aUam mereedem desidiratf pnEter banc (sc. merddem} 
laiidis. Cic. 

/ Rem. 8. The noun limited is often wanting in the predicate 

of a sentence after sum. This usually happens, 

' (1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 

JStec domus est Ces&ris, This house is CtBsar's. J{omen awr^ tarn stme 
wedtum esse putans NymjAuB. Ovid. J^axes oncraruis^ miarum minor ntula 
erat duUrn miUium ampMrUm, i. e. quarvm rninor nuUa erat quam navis 
<2utlm, &c: Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person^ an animal, 
&rC. ; as, 

Tkuetfdld/eSi md ^jusdem atOtisfidt, sc. homo ; Thucydides, who wa» of 
the same age. riep. Multmn ei detraadt^ quod aliimB erat eMtdtiSf to. 
homo or civis. Id. Summi vt sint lahoris e/iiiunJt, sc. anvmaUa. Cass. 
{^Claudius) sammhreffpisAmi erat. ^v^\^ Mird sum alacritdte. Cic, Vulgus 
tn^emo mohUi erat. Sail. Jf'on est juris sui. I^ucan. Fotestatis sua esse, 
Liv. Suarumque return erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
190X^9 part, property , duty, office, characteristic, d&c, are com- 
monly supplied ; as, 

Temeritas e^fmrenti$ tUdtis, prudentia seneetiUis, Baabne^a is (Oifi eba^ 
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aeterictic) of youtib, pradence of old aee. Cic. Est hoc GaXtictb constutur 
d^nis. Ces. Omnia hostium erant. M paucis emif quod muUorwm essti. 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause } as, Adolescentis eat majores natu revererif It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Cwunia hominis eH 
errdrCf nuUms nisi insipientiSf in errdre perseverdre. Uic. Pauperis eat 
numerdre pecus. Ovid. Jfegdvit moris esse GrteeOrum, vt in eonvtvio virO- 
turn aecumlHreni tuuliires. Cic. Jfihil tarn omiandtB libertdtis esse. Liv. 
80 when the Teifa is omitted; Tamen offieit duxUy exor&re patrem, se'. 
tsse. Suet< 

(4.) The same construction sometimes occursafter/acio, and some other 
verbs ; as, ^sia RomanOrum facta est, Asia became (a posse8Bi6n) of thd 
RomauB. Just. Frimum sttpenMum meruit anndrum decern septcTnque, > 
Nep. Agrum sua dxti&nis fedsse. Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
though not in the predicate after sum ; as, Juagnifininica ItSoriSf sc. anl- 
mMl ; The ant (an animal) of great labor. Hor. So Ei vcTiit in mentem 
p&testdtis turn, sc. memoria, or me like. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
possessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Humdnum est erraref To err 
IS human. Ter. Hici partes fuerunt Uub, Cic. JWm est mentlri Tneum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Grammarians di^r in regard to the manner of supplying the 
word which is wanting, when it £notes a thing. Some suppose that 
negotium is understood ; others supply qficsuMf munxiSf opus, res, eausay &c. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
§ 205, Rem. 7, (2.) The words to be supplied in English iire various, 
acc<Mrding to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, 2Vta millia^ 
sc. passuum, ItL most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Twb genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the other objective > as, A^- 
memndnis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. Illius adminis' 
tratio provincias. Cic. Eorum dierum consueiudlne itinSris nostri exerct' 
tus perspectd. Cass. 

Rem. 11. Opiis and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited bv a gen- 
itive ; as, Argenti opus fuit, , There was need of money. Liv. Ad consi- 
lium pensan&m temp&is opus esse. Id. Procemii non semper usus est. 
Quinct. Si quo Op6r» eOrum tisus est. Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, Puiro opus est cibum (Plant.) ; Usus est 
homlnem ast'SLtum (Id.) ; but in general they are limited by an ablative. 
See § 243. 

Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
^nerally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. ^ The objective gen- 
itive may often be renoered by some other preposition; as, Remeaium 
doldris, A remedy for padn. Injuria patris. Injury to a father. Descensus 
Jlvemi, The descent to Avernus. Ira bdli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei. Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made bv the accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. 

16 • 
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GENlTIVl: AFTER PARTITIVES. 

^ 212« Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad* 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as^ 

Pat» dvitdtUf A part of the state. NuUa sorHrwnf No one of the sifl- 
tera. JiUquis vhilosophdrum, Some one of the philosophers. Qttia morU^ 
lium f Who or mortals ? Major jteoinum. The elder of the youths. Doe^ 
tisHmua RmnanOrumf The moBt learned of the Romans. Mvltum pecunuB^ 
JMtuch (of) money. Satis doquentuEy Enough of eloquence. UHnam 
geniium sumus 7 Where on earth are we ? 

NoTX. The genitive thus governed denotes either a numbeTf of which 
the partitive dengnates one or more individuals ; or a tohoUf of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fill- 
lows ueuter adjectives and adjective pronouns, and adverhs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part vnepars, nemo, 

niMl, &c. ; as, 

Jfemo nostrHLmf No'one of us. Ommum rerum nihil est agneidtUrd me* 
Uus. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tivelyj comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plural, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the gender of the adjectives. See ^ 205, R. 12. 

(1.) Partitives; as, vUuSf nuUuSf solus, alius j uter, uter^ue^ utereunque, 
tUervis, uttrtibetf neuter , alter, aJUerVAer, aUqms^ quidamf qmspiam, quisguU, 
'quisque, quisquam, quicimque, unusquisque, quis ? qui 7 quot 7 auotus 7 quo- 
tusquisque 7 totj aJDiquot, nonnuUi, plerique, muUif paud, meaius. Thus. 
(luisquts deifrumf Whoever of the sods. Ovid. ConsiUum alter, One or 
the consuls. Liv. Multi homtnufiif Many men. Plin. 

(2.) Words used/ partitively ; as, ExpediH mtft^unt, The light-armed 
soldiers. Liv. Supiri dedrum, The ^rods ahove. Hor. Sancte deifnan, 
Virg. Degenires eanum. Hin. PiseiumfemimB. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives imd superlatives ; as, Doetior jwiTUtm, Oratdruim 
prastantisslmus. 

\ (4^ Numerals, hoth cardinal and ordinal ; also the dlstrihutive singflH; 
as, Equitum centum quinquaginta interfecti, A hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Isapienium octdvus. Hor. Singes vestntm 
Curt. 

NoTX 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of hoo in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two ; as. Major fraJtrum, The elder of two brothers ; Maa^mus fra* 
trum, The eldest of tnree or more. 

In like manner, titer , alter , and neuter, generally refer to two ; qui$f^us, 
and nuUus, to more tiian two ; as, Uter nostrum 7 Which of us' (iWo ?) 
Qin« vestrUm 7 Which of you (three or more ?) 

Note 2. Jfostr&m and vestrULm are used after partitives, &c^ in 
preference to nostri and vestri ; yet the latter sometimes occur. 

NoTB 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted; as, Fiss nobtHam 
f« qu^pquejontium, sc. unus. Hor. 
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' Note 4. The noon denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often 
put in the ablative, with the prepositions </e, e, ex, or tn, or in the accosa* 
tive, with apud or \rdcr ; as, Ntmo de iis. Alter ex censorlbus. Li v. Vwu 
«x multis. Cic. Actrrimus ex senslbus. Id. Primus inter onmes. Virg. 
CrcBsus inter reges opulerUis^mus. Sen. Apnd Helvetios nohilisslmos. 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are ftequently placed in apposition, 
distributively ; as, InterfectOres, pars in forunif pars SyracUsas pergunt. 
Liv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncdaxid omnes. like partitives, are sometimes followed by a 
genitive plural ; as, AttHbts Maceddnum fere omnXhus persndsit, Attalua 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunctos hominum. Ovid. 
Cunctas provinci&rum. Plin. 

In Uie following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Totius autem injustit^BB nulla capitaUor est, &c. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Rem ntdlo modo probabtlem omnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem ntdto omnium modOrum probabilem. 

• Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 

neater adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 

singular is commonly used ; as, 

Pita doquentuEf More (of) eloquence. Tantum fidei, So much fidelity. 
Id tempdnSf That time. Ad, hoc €Btatis. Sometimes the plural ; sb, id 
miseridrum, Ter. 

Note 1. Most neiiter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tantum, 
quantum, dUquantum, vlus, minus, dimidium, multum, ntnuicm, plurimumf 
reliquum; to wluch and m^dxam, summum, idtimum, idiud, &c. The pro- 
nouns thus used are hocy id, iUud, istud, quod, and quid, with its coni*~ 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a^ genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aliquaiUum, and plus, 
when they denote' quantity, are used with a genitive only, as are also quia 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Qriantum crevit JVUus, tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Quid muliSris uxOrem hahes ? What kind of a woman.... Ter. 
AUquid forme. Cic. ' Qiiid hoc rei est ? What does this mean ? Ter. 
Quod auri, quod argenti, quod onuanenUiTwai fuit, id Verres abstvUt. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a genr 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the genitive after these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the nrst and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum bom. So much good. Si quid hahes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Quui retlqui est ? Ter. Mhil is also used with Such a 
^nitive ; as, JViAiZ sinc€ri, No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
tmies, though rarely, occurs with an adjective of the third declension ; as, 
Si quidqtiam non dico civilis sed humdnt esset. Liv. 



Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
Uowed by a genitive, either sinffular or plural, with a partitive significa- 
m; as, ^xtrima im/76ru, The frontiers of the empire. Tac' Pontes et 

viftrum angusta, The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id. 

Ovdca locifrum. Virg. Antiqua faedirum. Liv. Cuncta campCrum. Tac. 

^Scercent coUes, atque horum asperrima pascunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9« 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis, (dmnde, largU 
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ttr, afSHm, hnd ptxrtim, used partitifely ; are often followed by a 

genitive; as, 

SotfotiAitf, Enough of reason. Virg. Satis lofuaUimfPfarummgneHiut, 
Enough of fluency, yet but little wiMom. SaU. Jfimia imndiarwm. Ctc. 
TerrOris etfraudU atunde ett, Virg. Jhtri et argmUi larfUer, Flaut. Co- 
fidrumi^j^Uim. Lir. Ciimpartimillifrum mihiyamiUansginU essaU. Cic. 

Note 1. The ahove words, though generally adrerbf, WMn, in thia use, 
rather to be nouns or adjectives. 

Note 2. The genitives gentium, terrammp lod, and loeorwm, are used 
after adverbs of puce ; as, U»quam ^etUmm, Any where. Flaut. Vbi ter- 
r&tum sumua? Where in the world are we? Cic. ^Hrejaud terrdruim 
««0iMent. Ldv. Vki sit loci» Flin. Eo locif In that place. Tac. Ecdem 
loci res est, Cic. Jfesdre (po loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
mlrht perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. 

The adverbs of place thus used are vH, ubinamf vbicunmte, tUn^H^^ 
ubivis, ttsquaniy nusquamy qud, quovis, quomdy aUqud, ed, edaem. Loci 
•Iso occurs after ibi and uildan; gentium aner lan^ ; as. Ibi loci, in that 
place. Plin. Jibes longi gentium, Cic. Vicinim is used in the genitive 
after h\c and kuc by die comic writers ; as, H\c prooAnus vidnia. Plaut. 
HuevicinuB, Ter. 

Note 3. Hue, ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed insolentifB furorisflriM proeessit. He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim malOrum venium est. Curt. JETiu^dna 
rerum vetUntHsf Pers. Ed miseriarum. SaU. Qicd amentie progressi 
sitis, Uy, 

Note 4. Loci, locdrum, and tempOris, are used after the adverbs adkue^ 
inde, interea, postea, turn, and tunc, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
Adhuc locifrum, Till now. Plaut. Inde loci. After that. Lucr. Interea 
lod. In the mean time. Ter. Postea loci, Afterwards. Sail. Turn tem^ 
p6ris. Just. Tunc tempdris. Id. Locifrum also occurs after id, denoting 
time ; 9B,Adid locifrum. Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The genitive ^us sometimes occurs after qUaad, in such con- 
nections as the following : QitoadejusJUri possit. As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quod, in the sense of quantum, idiould be read, inste^ul 
o£ quoad. 

Note 6. Bridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
by a fi|enitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them ; as, Fridie 
ejus out. The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididtum. Tac. PoS' 
tridie ejus diii. Ces. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed bv a, genitive ; as, Op&mh omnium, Best of all. Cic Minlmh 
gentium, dj no means. Ter. 
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^ ^ 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 
English by of, or in respect of; as, 

AiAdus laudis. Desirous of praise. Plena Hmlfris, Full of fear. 
^vpetens gloria, Desirous of glory. Eginus aquee, Destitute of water. 
Memor virtiUis, Mu&dful of virtue. Doctus fundi, Skilful in speaking. 
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So Neseia mens fatiy A mind ignoraiit of &te. Vir^. Impdtens ira, 
Unable to control anger. Liv. Homines expertes veritdttSf Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Lactis ahundans, Abounding in milk. Yirg. Terra ferax 
oMrvmf Land produetiye of tzees. Plin. Tenax projtoiui vir, A man 
■ tenacious of his purpose. Hor. ^^er animt, Sick in mind. lay. Intiger 
viUB seeUrisque puruSf Upright in ^fe, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides of, or in respect 
off though the relation which it denotes remains the same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose signification is most 

frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Ybrbals in ax; as, papax, edax^ ferax ffugax, penftcaXf tenax, &c. 

(2.) Participials in ns, and a few in tus -, as, amans, appitens, eupiens^ 
^aliens, impatienSf sitiens ; — considtus, doctuSftxpertus, inexpertus, insuitus, 
tnsoUtus, 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust ; as, avdruSfatidiuSj cupldus, studissus ; fdsHdi6sus. 

Knowledge and Ignorance ', as, calUduSf consciuSf gnams, pentuSf 
prudens; rudis,ijptdrtiSf,insauSf improdens, imperituSf 6ui. 

Memory and Foroetfulness ; as, memor; immimor, &c. 

Certainty and Doubt \ as, eertus; incertus, amhiguus, diubiuSf sus^ 
pensuSf &c. 

Care and Neolioence; as, anxhts, seUiHtus, providus; vnprvifLduSf 
see&rus, &c. 

Fear and Confidence ; as, patHduSf timidus; trepidas, trnpaitfldus^ 
fidenSf irUertitus, &c. 

Guilt and Innocence ; as, noxius, reuSfSuspectnSfConipertus; innoxtus 
mndcensy insanSfJkc. 

. Plenty and Want; as, plenuSf dives, satur, largus; ineps, eg€nttSf 
pamper, parens, vacuus, &c, 

Manv other adjectives are in like maimer limited by a genitive ,.'e8pe- 
cially by anlmi, tngemi, mentis, iris, hmMub, heUi, laMris, rerum^ ptiH, 
morum, endfdei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets; as, Lassus lahifriSf 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus via, Stat. Fessns maris. Hor. 

Rem. 3. Participles in ns^ when used as such, take after them the same 
case as the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Se amans, Loving 
himself. Cic. "Mare terram appitens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 

of, a different construction is used after many adjectives ; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or clause ; as, Certus ire. Determined to go. Ovid. 
Cantftre periti. Yirg. Felieior unguSre tela. id. Anxius quid lacto opus 
sit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as, Ad rem amdior. Ter. 
Atidus in direptiOnes. liv. Animus capax ad precepta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fortonammcs /sitx. Cic. Ad ftaudem caUXdus. Id. DiU^ens ad^ 
Ottstodiendum. Id. Ji'egUgentiar in patrem. Just. Vir ad discipllnam 
pentus. Cic. Ad bella rudis. Lav. Fotens in res belllcas. Id. 

. (3.) An aoeusative without a preposition, chiefly in the poets ;. as, 
Jfyidus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humeros^e aeo simUHs* 
Id. Cet&n fidvus. Hor. See § 334, 11. 
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(4.) An ablative With a preposition ; as, AMub in pdeuuiB, £ager in 
tejgrftrd to money. Cic. Anxius de fam&. Qoinot. RuMi in ju^ ctviZt^ 
Cic. PerUus de agricultaift. Varr. Prudens in jurd HvUi. C^c. Ami» 
de vi. Id. Funis ab calta Att?ndnir. Idv. Certior Jactui de le. Cio. 
S(o2ie{hc« de re. Id. Snper scelSre susoectus. Sail, /nojitf ab amlcis.. Cic. 
Pauper in »re. Hor. Mod/lcus in cultu. Plin. Ab aqnit tterilig, Apiil« 
CoptOsus a fhimento. Cic. Ab equitfttu^rmtc^. Id. 

(5.) An ablative without a preposition ; as. Arte rudiSj Rude in art. 
Ovid. Regtd crimine insons. Liv. Compos mente. Vir^. Prudeng 
eonsilio. J^st. JEger pedlbus. Sail. Prttstans ingenio. 'Cie. ModlUus 
severitate. Tac. JWiU insidiis vaciofffi. Cic. Amur et nieUe et felle Ml 
fecundiaAmiu, Plant. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative aiter 
Adjectives difiers, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitivd. 

Rem. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive^ 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, with particn* 
lar nouns, can, in ^neral, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The genitive only ; as, henignuay exscrs^ ifhpogf impiiUntf irfUus, 
Uberdlis, muntficttSf pr€Busirgu3f and many otheiB. 

^ (2.) The genitive more frequently ; as, compos , censors ^ egenus, eth^ss^ 
experSffertiRsf ind^giiSf parctLs, pauper f yrodHgus, sterilis, prosper, itiM^td- 
tuSi «n#atu»6iZw. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, eopiosus, dives ffefundus^ 
firnAf imimOniSf tndmj, inopSf larguSf modUms, immodlleust nimmSy opuUn^ 
tus, pUnus, patens, purus, refertus, satur, vacuus, uber. 

(4.) The ablative more firequdntly; as, abundanSf aUinus, cassus, 
extorris,firmus,fatu9,frequen8, gravis, gTavldus,j^iMus, ivfirmus, libeff 
locales, Icetus, maetus, rtudus, oMtstuSy orbus, pcUenSf satidius, temtis^ 
truncus, viduus, 

(5^' The ablative only ; as, heditus, muOlus, tunOdus, turgidusi 

Tot the construction of the ablative after the preceding adjectivet 
see § 250. 

Rjjf . 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, iome- 
times take a genitive instead of the dative ; as, stmlUs, dissii/tiUs, &^. 
See § 222, Rem. 2. 

GENITIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^214* Sum, and verbs of valuing, are foI16wed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

Ji me argentum, quanti e^j sumlto ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
is worth. Ter. Magni astimdbat pecuniam. He valued money greatly. 
Cic. Ager nunc pluris est, quhm tuncjvii. Id, 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity ; as, tanH, quanti, phtris, minOris, 
magni, ^ermagni, plurHmi, ma^mi, mtiami, pdrvi, tantldim, quantieunquef 
quantims, qtiantittoet, but not mulH and majmis. 

(2.) The nouns as9is,JlQcei, nauei, tukUi, pUi, teruncH, and also pemsi 
ana hujus. 
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RxH. 2. Th9 verba of Talunff are asflmOf emsttmOf dveoy facio, hakeOf 
pmdOf putOf depUOOf taxo, to which may be added refert and inUre^^ 
Thus, Ut quanti qui*^ se ipse fadtU.tasitl fiat ah amlcu; That as much 
98 each one values himself, so much he should be valued hj his friends 
Cic. Sed auia parvi id dueirpt. Id. Hondres si ma^rni n<fn mU^mus, Id. 
JVon assis^/Yzotf ? Catull. ^eqtiemtod <2izt, fiocci exisCtnuU. rlaut. Mud 
mea magni inUrestf That greatly concerns me. Cic. Parvi refert jus 
did. Id. 

Note 1. JEfui and bowi are put in the j^enitive afbet facio and consfilo: 
as, Jfos eequi boni^ue facimus, Xiv. Boni r4fnsuluit, He took it in good 
part. Plin. 

Note 2. Afler <B^ino, the ablatives magnOf permagnOf parvo, mhtlo^ 
are sometimes used ; as, Data magno astlmuiSf accepta parvo. Sen. So 
other ablatives, when definite price ip denoted. Pro jUMlOf also, occurs 
ftfier dueOf haheo^ and puio, SoniM with (Bsiimo and moror. 

Note 3. With refert and intiresty instead of the genitive, an adverb of 
Renter accusative is oflen used ; as. Multum refert. Mart. Plurlmum 
fntsririt. Juv. Tua nihil refsrebai. Ter. . Quid anUemUlius interest? Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujus^ may bs 
veferred to a noun understood, as preiii, arts, pondiris, wUfmenH; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing indefinite ; as, JEsHmo te magm. i. e. h^mr 
tnsm magni preHi- Soio ejus ordines atutontdtem semper apud te v^agnf 
fiUsse, i. e. rem magm momeriH. The words assis, &c., may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun^ as pretiOf rem, &c. 

For tamHf pumUf pluris, Tnin&riSj denoting pricCf see § 252. 

'; <^214i* (!•) MisereoTy miseresco. Bud the impersonals 
mUerety pcsmtet, pudet, tadet^ and piget^ are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miseremini sodoruvif Pity the allies. Cic. MiserescUe regis^ Pity the 
king. Virg. Tui me misiret, iaei pig^, I pity jovLf and am sorry for my- 
self Ace. Eos ineptiarum pesnit^. Cic. Fratris ws pudet pigetqtie. Ter. 
M^ cvoitqitis morum piget tadetque. Sail. So the passive ; J{unquam sus* 
cepH negotii ewn pertasum est. Nep. Iienitudims eorum pericRsa. Tac. 
Miseritum est me tudrum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miseredtur. 
Cic. 

Jifi^^scU is sometio^es used in the same manner ; as, J^utio te miserescai 
mei. Ter. MisereOf in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive > as, 
Ipse sui misiret. Lucr. Perttesus ignaviam suam occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive after the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. $ee § i^, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the genitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, JSon me hoc jam dicdre pud£bit. Cic. /fan pcnOtet me quantuni pro- 
fbcSrim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
ft neuter pronoun ; as, Me quidem hoc conditio non patfUet. Plant. JVbn 
tehtRCpudetU? Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ', a^, Me^edimi 
▼icem misiret me. Ter. 

These verbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Rem. 6. 
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(2.) Satago is followed by a genitive denoting in whai re* 

sped; as, 

Is sat&^t rerum siidrumf He is busily occupied with his own afiai^s. 
Ter. Tms compound is often writtei^ separately, ^gito, with satf in like 
manner, icf foUowed by a genitive ; as, Jfune agitas sat tutetudrum renun. 
Plaut 

^ 216. Recordor, memtni, revtdniscor, and obliviscor, 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remeihbered or forgotten ; as, 

Hujus meriti rtcvrdjor^ I remember his merit. Cic. Omn/ts eradus miJSiis 
recordor iwBj I call to mind all the periods of your life. Id. Memini vivd« 
rum, I am mindful of the living. Id. Num^ros memini, I remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam meminiy I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisei 
veUris famie. Nep. Remirdsci amicos. Ofid. Injuriflrum oblivisi^ttur. 
Nep. OiUviseire Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. Tliese verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
and sometimes as neuter. As active, they take an accusative regularly } 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised; as, OhUnsd controveisiariim, To be forgetful K>f 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rem. 2. Recordor and memlnif to remember, are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de; as, Petlmus ut de svis libSris .... recordtniur, Cic. 

Rem. 3. Memini, signifying to make mention of, has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Jfeque hujus rei meminit po€ta, Quinct. Meministi 
de ezsulibus. Cic. For the genitive with venit in mentem, see § 211, 
Rem. 8, (5.) 

^217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and- acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, 

Arguit me furti, He accuses me of theft. Altirum aeoUsat probri, He 
accuses another of Tillany Meipsum inertis condemno, Cic. 

Remark 1. To this rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing; accUso, ago, arcesso, arguo^ dtOf deflro^ incripo, inoUso, 
insimlUo, postUdo, and more rarely attigo^ anqulro, astnngo, captOf increp' 
ito, urgeo, interrdgo. 

Convictinjg; convineo, coarguo, prehendo, 

Condemnmg; damno, condemno , i^famo, and more rarely juiftco, noto, 
pleetor.^ 

Acquitting ; ahsolvo, Ubiro, purgo, and rarely solto. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Aecusdre dp negli^enti^. Cic. De vi condemnati sunt. Id. De repetun- 
dis est postuldtus. Id. Sometimes with in/ alb, In quo te aeoilso (Cic.) } 
and after libiro, with a or od ; as, A scelSre Uberdti sumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used ; as, laberare culpi. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset. Nep. Proeow- 
stdem postulavirat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime; as, scelus, mal^fieium, pecedtum, &c.; as, Me 
peccato solvo. Liv. The ablatives crimXne and nomine, without a prepo- 
sition, are often inserted before the genitive ; as, Areessire aUquem cnmlne 
amb/Mis, liiv. Nondne scel&ris conjuratioms^ damnSH, Cic. 
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KtS[. 3. The punishment is expressed either by the genitiyje, the 
ablative, or the accusative with ad or in; as, Damndtiis Umgi laboris 
(Hor.); Quadrupli condemndri (Cic); Damndre pecunid (Just.), ad 
pcBnam (Traj. in rlin.), in, metdUum (Plin.) \ — sometimes, though rajely, 
oj the dative ; as, DarknUtiis morti. Lucr. In like manner, captU is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as. Duces capitis damndios. Nep. JV*ec capXte 
damndrer. Cic. So with some other verbs besides those or accusing, &c. 
Q»«m effo capitis perdam. Plant. Me capitis pericUtdtum memini. Apul. 
With plecto and plector^ capvt is used in the ablative onl j. 

Rem. 4. AccUso, incitsoj insimitloj instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun; as, SH id me nen 
aecitsas. Plant. Qum me incusaoHras, Ter. Sic me insimtddre falsum 
facinus. Plaut. See § 231, Hem. 5. 

Rem. 5. The following verbs of accusing, &c.) are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime^ but, as active vterbs, by an accusative :-^ealumniorf 
carpo, corripioj crimXnor, culpo, exciisOj muUo, punio, reprehendOf su^jUo^ 
taxOf tradHcOf vitupiro; as, Ctdpdre ii^ecunditdtem agrdrum. Colum» 
Excusdre errdrem et adolescentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as. Ejus avariUam perfidiam^ue accusdtat. Nep. Ctdpam argvjo. LiiVk 
With mu&o, the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo^ 
sition \ as, EtusHxia^ Ttiorte rmUtantur, Cic. 

^218* Verbs of admonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
given; as, 

MitUes tempdris monet, He admonishes the soldiers of the occasion. 
Tac. Jidmonibat alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis stub. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneo, admoneo^ cammoneo^ 
CQmmonifacio. Instead of the genitive,' they sometimes have an ablative 
with de ; as, De ede TeUs,ris me admihies (Cic.) ; — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, Eos hoc m4meo (Cic.) ; 
Illud me admoneo (Id.) ; Multa admonemur (Id.) -, — and rarely a noun } 
aS) Eam rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive) are ollen followed bj an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet suCcurrSre Lauso Tumum, His sister 
admonishes Tumns to succor Lausus. Virg. Monet, ut suspiciOnes yitet. 
CtBs. Monet ratidnem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. 

^219. Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of 

the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 

Humanitdtis refert. It concerns human nature. Plin. Interest omnium 
rectdfacire, It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns mea, tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, 

Mea nihil refert, It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea maxtnU 
intirest, te vaJUre. Cic. Magis reipublicAB interest quhm mea. Id. 

Rffert rarely occurs with the genitive, but oflen with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rem. % In regard to the onBe of these adjective pronouns, gramma- 
17 
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nans differ. Some suppose that they are in the accusative plural neater, 
flfigreeing with an indefinite noun understood \ as, hUirest mea, i. e. est 
iMer mea; It is among my concerns. Refert tua, i. e. refert se adtua; It 
refers itself to your concerns. Others tmnk that they are in the ablative 
singular feminine, agreeing with re, caiuA, &c., understood. 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad is sometimeg 
nsed ; as, Ad hondrem meum intiregt quitm prirHhm urbem me venire 
(Cic.) ; Quid id ad me avt ad meant rem r^ert (Pfaut.) ; — sometimes, though 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition ; as, Quid te igitwr retUdU f 
(Plant.) 3— or a dative ; as. Die quia refirat intra natHra fines viventi. Hor. 

Rem. 4. These verbs often have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as. Id mea mirArnb refert. Ter. Hoc vehementer inifirest reipvbtica. 
Cic. JVbn qud mea interesset loci natara. Id. 

For the genitives tanti, qtuinti, &c., afler refert and intiresty see § 214. 

^ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1. Certain verbs denoting>;m affection of the mind ; ango, dtscrudor^ 
0xcruciOf .faUo, pendeo, which are followed bv anirru ; dedpiorf desipio^ 
faUor, jastidiOf invideo, miror, vereor; as. Absurd^ faeis oui angas te 
animi. Plaut. Me anXmi faUit. Lucr. Dedpitur laborum. Hor. Desip- 
iebam mentis. Plaut. Justitiee ne prius mirer belUne laborum. Y irg. 

2. Tlie following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.), 
deiUno (Id.), desisto (Virg.^, laudo (Sil.), Uvo (PUmt), parti<^po (Id.) ^pro' 
hibeo (oil.), pur go (Hor.) Regndvit populorum occurs in Horace, for 
which some manuscnpts read r^ndtor, 

3.' Some verbs defioting to fill, to abound, to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are dbundo, careo, compleo, expleo, impleo, 
ag^eo, indigeo, sat&ro, scateo; as, AdoUseentem nut temeritatis inufiet, He 
fills the youth with his own rashness. Liv. An^mum expUsse nammsB. 
Virg. Ijgeo consilii. Cic. JV&n tarn artis indigent qudm labdris. Id. 
See § § al9 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior, which also is usually followed by an ablative ; as, Urbisf 
potiri, To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potiri regni (Cic), kostiuin 
(Sail.), rerum ([Cic^ Potio (active) occurs in Plautus; as, Eum nvne 
potivit servitatis. He lias made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
writer, potftus est hostium signifies, ''he fell into the hanch of the enemy." 
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4> 221. I. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
siqn and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Habitat Mileti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Quid RonuBfaciam 7 What 
can I do at Rome ? Juv. 

Remark I. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in tlie 
genitive, like names of towns ; as, Itltdete vivire. To live in Ithajca. Cic. 
Corcyra fiAmtis. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum esse. Cees. Creta jussit 
eonstdire ApoUo. Virg. Non lAJbytB. Id. ' Roma Jiumidusqiie. Sail. 

Rkm. 2. Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
fiivt and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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nsely, nted ; as, JBce Tyro dea^, The king diei at Tyfe. Joat. i!e 
Cozintho e< ^Mtnis et Laeedamihu mrnddia est victoria. Id. Pirns quem 
Ule Abydo fecirat. Id. Hujus exemplar Roin4 nuttuan haiemus. Vitruy. 
JVbn ante Tyro. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The genitives domi, miUticB^ belli, and At^mt, are 
construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tentat se domi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi darus. Liv. Und 
temper militie et dowifiiimuSf We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Bern speetAta doml^ve virtus, Hor. MHituB and beUi 
ixe thus used only when opposed to donU. 

(1.) JDonu is thus used with the possessives metB, Uub, su4B, nostrm, 
vestrm, and oUEwb; as, Domi nostr» rnxU^ He lived at my house. Cic 
Apud eum sic fid tanmiam mesB domi. Id. Sacrificium^ quoi alienee domi 
fMrtit invisire. Id. But with other adjectiyes, an ablatiye, with or without 
« preposition, is used ; as. In iridAd domo. Oyid. Patemd domo. Id. 
Sometimes also with the possessives; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 
sud, Nep. So, instead of humi, humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, In kumo arenOsA. Oyid. Sedire kumo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitiye denoting the possessor follows^ either doird or in 
domo is used; as, Deprehensus domi Casdris. Cic. In domo Ctesdris, 
Id. In domo ^us. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative dom4} for domi also occurs ; as, Ego id nunc experior 
domo. Plant. Bello for beUi is found in Livy, Lib. 9. S6 — Domi leUOquo. 

. (4.) Terra is sometimes used like Menu ; as, Sacra terrs ceUafimus, liy. 
Viankt occurs in Flautus — Pro3iim4B yiciniiB habitat, 

.(5.) The genitiye of names of towns, dsmt, mi^tCuB, &c.^ are supposed 
-by some to depend on a noun undentood ; as, urhe, opj^do, tuUbiis, solOf 
'lSeo,.tai^p9ref &c, 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adyerbe are followed by the genitive. See' § 212, Rsh. 4. 

ni. The genitiye plural is sometimes used afler the preposition tonus, 
V, Cnmdntm tonus, As far as Cume f Coel.) ; Crurum tonus (Virg.^ ; JLo^ 
'ficm temis (Id.) ;— sometimes, also, tiiough Taiely, the genitiye smgularj 
as, Corcgrm tonus, Liy. 



DATIVE. 
DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

§ 222. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
is put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

U€Uis agrisy Usefiil to the fields. Juy. Jueundus omictV, Agreeable to 
fa» IBiends. Mart. Inimlcus quietij Unfriendly to rest. Id. Charta imOUig 
seribendOj Paper not useftil for writing. Plin. 

The datiye is commonly translated by the prepositions <o or /or; but 
flometimes by other prepositions, or withoiU a preposition. 
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Remark 1. Adjectives signifying advantageous, pleasasly 
"friendly, fit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
opposites, also those signifying near, many compounded with 
con, and verbals in bilis^ are followed by the dative ; 'as„ 

Fdix tuiSf Propitious to jour friend^. Virg. Oratio ingrdta Gallis, A 
speech displeasing to the Gauls. Css. ^miciis tyrannldi. Friendly to 
tyranny. Nep. Lo^^n inAo^/iv, Unsuited to labor. Colum. PatrinnAUSf 
Lake his father. Cic. Aptum temp&ri. Id. MaJio pronms. Sen. Prompt 
tua sediti&ni. Tac. Cuivis fiuHle est. Ter. Mi^i cerium est. Cic. Par 
firairi tuo. Id. Falsa veris finUlma sunt. Id OcOli concolores corpdri. 
Colum. JlitdUs bonis flebilis. Hor. 

Manv adjeotives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the ena or object. 

After TerbaLs in biliSf the dative is usually rendered b^ the preposition 
by; as, Tibi crediWis sermo, A speech credible to you, i. 6. worthy to be 
beUeyed by you. Oiid. 

The expression dicto autUens, signifying obedient, is followed by the 
dative ; as, Syracusdni nobis ditto audientes sunt. Cic. Audiens dietofuU 
jossis magistraiwim. Nep. In thia phrase, dicto b a dative limiting audiens, 
and the words dicto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to obe- 
diens, and, like that, followed by a dative ; thus, Jfec plebs nobis dicto 
audiens atpie obediens sit. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The adjectives aqucUis, affims^ alienus, communis yjidus, par, 
prt^nius, similis, dissimilis, superstes, and some others, instead of a dative 
of the object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Similis tut. Like 
you. Plant. Par hujus, Equal to him. Lucan. Affinis CtBsHris. V . Max. 
Cujusque proprium. Cic. Superstes omnium. Suet. Tui fidissima. Virg. 

But most of th^ese, when thus uBed, seem rather to be taken substaa- 
tively ; aa, JEmtalis ^us, His equal. Cic. So in English, ** hia like," 
" his survivor, &c. 

Rem. 3. Some a<jyectives with the dative axe followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as, Mens sibi consda recti, A mind conscious 
to itselfof rectitude:: Virg. See § 21 3. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 

or object, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, tajce an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad^ but only a dative of the person ; 
as, Ad nvUam, rem utilis. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more frequently than a dative \ as, Piger ad poenas, ad prsmia veloz 

S^vid.) ; Ad aUquem morbum prodivior (Uic.) ; Ad omne fwUnuB pardtua 
d.) ; Pronus aid fidem (lav.) ;^-sometimes with in ; aa, Celer m pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in, erga, or advershs; as, Fidelis in 
£lios. JusEt. Mater aeerba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus ergame. Cio 
Gratum adversilis te. Id. So DissimUis. in doinlnum. Tae. 

(4.) Adjectives signifying Hke, equal, common, &c., when plural, are 
often followed by the accusative with inter; as, XxLter se sin^Ues. Cio. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se dityersi. Id. 

Rem. 5. Propior and proj^mus, instead of the dative, have sometimes * 
VH accusative without a preposition ; as, ^uod vitium propitis virUUea 
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gfoi, Sftll. JVe propins se eattra movireif pttierunt. Cibb. -^ger, qui 
prm^mus finem Megalopoli$drum est. lAv. 

. Rem. 6. Some adjectives, instead of the dative, have at tihies an abla* 
tive with a preposition. . Thus, par, communis f consentaneuSf discorSf with 
cum; as, Qjuem parem cum iib^ris fedsti. 8all. Censentaneum cum us 
litSris. Uic. CizHtas secum diseors. lAv. So alienus and diversus witii 
a or ab; as, Alienus a me (Ter.) ; A ratidne diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
|»reposition ; as, AUenwm. nostrd amiciti^. Id. 

Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets ; 
as, Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. /nvttum qtd servat idem facit occidenti. 
Hor. In the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
Ihe dative follows idem^ jn imitation of the Greek construction with 
a^ogy and is equivalent to fuod fadt is, qui octidit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a cajse, but by qui, ac, atque, utyOX quilm; sometimes by 
the preposition cum; as, Effdem mecum pattre. Tac. SimHUs and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by ac and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed by a dative of the object ; as, 
VirtuUbus hostis. Cic. Caput Italus omm. Liv. See § 211, Rem. 5. 
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^ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or end, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea damns tibi patet, Mjr house is open to-you. Cic. v Pars optdre locum 
tecto, A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis ; You 
sow for yourself, you reap for yourself; Plant. Ldcet nemini contra patriam 
dudre exercltum. It is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promUto, I promise this to you. Id. Haret ,llit£ri lUdlis 
airundo. N'ug. Surdo /a6vZam narrow. Hor. WAa responsum dedit. Yivg. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. Id Omnibus bonis explfdit salvam 
esse rempubticam. Cic. .^ptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after ax^tive and neuter verba, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative afler many verbs is rendered not by to or for, 
but by other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative after them is 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which the signs to and for are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in this and the following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 

their contraries, also to assist, oommand, obey, serve, resist, 

threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as, . 

lUa iihi favet, She fiivors you. Ovid. Mihi pUieebat Pomponius, minimi 
dispUcebat, Cic. Qut sibi fidit. Hor. Jfon tieet sui eommddi eausd no- 
eire altSri. Cic. JVbn iivcidetur HU stati sed etiamfavetur. Id. Dtsperat 
salati sua. Id. Keque mihi vestra deereta auzUiantur. Sail. hupHrat aui 
sereit coUecta peeunia ouique. Hor. Obedire et parire voluntati. Cic. 
Q^omam £su;ti5ni inimicdrum resisUre nequivilrit. Sail. Milu minabdtur, 
Cic. Iriuei inimicis. Cass, 

17* 
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So .SdiUory blandior, comm6dOj faveOf graJtificoTj graitor^ srtMlor and 
its verbal gratulabundus, ignosco, tndul^eo, paLpoTf parco, plaudo, studeo^ 
afi^aragitor ; amiilor, incommddo, invideo, noceo. — Placeo,Ubet or Ivbet; 
displiceo. — Credo, fido, confido ; despiro, dijftdo. — ^dnUniddor, auxiUotf 
medeor, medicor, opiHUor, patro€^nor. — Impiro, mando, modiror (to le- 
utnin),preBcipio, tempiro.—-Auscidto, morigiroTf obedio^ohaecundoyobsiquor, 
ebttmpiro, pareo, — MncUlorffamUdor, ntinistro, servio, inservio. — Refrdgor^ 
rthtctor, renltor, repugno, resisUi, and, chiefly in the poets, (eZlo, certOy luctor, 
pvgno.---^inorf eommlTior, intermlnor. — Irascor, succenseo, to which may 
he added convicior, degeniro, exceHo, nvho (to marry), pr€ut6U>r, pravaricor, 
recipio (to promise), renuncio, respondeo, sitadeo, ptrsuadco^ dissuadeo, sup- 
plXco, and sometimes lateo and decet. 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; as, adlUoTf auseuUoy blandior , degertiro, despero, 
indulgeo, UUeo, medeoTy medicory modHroTy prtBstdlory promdeo, &c. \ as, 
Adtddri aliquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degenires. Ovid. Indulgeo me. 
Ter. Hujiis adventum prtestdlans. Goes. Frovidere rem fruiMidor 
riam. Id. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
or understood ; as, impgro, mando, maiistro, minor, eomminor, interminor^ 
prtBcipiOy redpioy renuncio. <&c. ; as, Equites impirtU cimtaHbtis. Cfles. 
Ministrdre victum alicui. Vair. DeflagratiOnem urbi et Italia toU ndnor 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) Maikv verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only followed by an accusative ; as, 
delectOyjuvo, Usdo, offendo, &c. Jubeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
dative with an infinitive ; as,Jweo te bm^ spersire. Cic. Lex jubet ea 
gu(B facienda sunt. Id. Ubi Britannico jussit exsurgire. Tac. Fido and 
confido are often followed by the abhitive, with or without a preposition ; 
as, Fidire cursu. Ovid. 

^ 224. Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ad, ante, con, in, inter, oh,post,prcB^pro, sub, and super,, 
are followed byjhe dative ; as, 

Annue coeptis, Favor our undertakings. Vir^. Romdnis equitibus Utiraaffo- 
ruTitur, Letters are brought to the Roman knichts. Cic. AnteceUire omnibus, 
To excel all. Id. AntetlUit irs reli^idnem. Nep. Audetque viris concurrire 
virgo. Virg. JSxereUum exercitui, duces duclbus compardre. Liv. Im- 
vtinet his aCr. Ovid. Peoori signum impressit. Virg. JVoz prselio inter- 
vSnit. Liv. Inter dixit histrionlous scenam. Suet. Meis commddis officis 
et obstas. Cic. Ciim s'e hostium telis objedssent. Id. PosUiabui mea sexia 
ludo. Virg. Certanilni prtBsedit. Suet. Hibernis Lahiinum praposuit. 
CsBs. Vobis vrpfuit ingenium. Ovid. MisSris succurrire disco. Virg. 
lis stdisidid stimUtebat. Cses. Timldis supervinit JEgle. Virg. So 

1. Aceidoy accrescoy aecumboy acquiesco, adequitOy ad/uareoy adjaceo, adno, 
adndto, adsto, adstip^Uor, adsuniy adversor, offulgeo, aUdbor, annuo, ap- 
pareo, applaudo, appramnquo, arrideOy asplrOy assaUior, assideo, assisto, 
assuesco, assurgo ;---add0y affiro, affigo, adjicio, adjuTigo, adhibeo, admo- 
veo, advertOy auigo, appOno, applico, advolvo, aspergo. 

2. Anteeedo, antecello, anteeo, antesto, ajUevenio, anteverto, — anUfiro^ 
antekabeOy antepOno. 

3. Cohareoy eollndoy condino, eongruoy consentioy consHno, canvitfo, and, 
chiefly in the poets, co€o, concumbo, concurro, eoutendo ;-~compdro, cem^ 
pOno, conflTOy conjungo. 
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4. Indtdo, ineumbOf indormiOf inhio, ingemiseOf inJuBreo, innascor, inul- 
tor J insideOf insidioTf insto, insisto, iTtsUdOf insuUo, invade, invigilo, iUa- 
erpmOf illadOf immineo, immorior, immdror, impendeOf insum ; — immisceOf 
impSno, imprimOf iirf^rOf ingiro, injicio, inclndhf insiro,. inspergOf inuro, 

5. IntercedOf intenUdo, interjaceOf intermicOf intersum, irUervenio; — in- 
■ terdieOf irUerpOno. 

6. Ohamh^, oherro, ohequlto, ohluctor, obmurm^rOjObrepo, obstOf obsistOf 
obstripOy obsumj obtrecto, obvenio, obversoTf occumho, occurrOy occursOf offir 
do ; — obdHcOf objicio, offirOf offundoy oppOno. 

7. PostfirOf posthabeOf postpOnOf postpiUOf postscnbo. 

8. PrtBcedOf pnrcKurrOy praeOj prtBsideo, prtBluceOf prardteo, prcBSumy prth 
valeOf pmnertor ;—praifirOf prc^icio, preepono. 

- 9. Proimrnho, prqficWf propii^rnOf prosunif prospido, provideo. 

10. Sueeedo, sttccumbo, succurrOf sttfficioy suffrdgor, subcresco, suholeOf 
subjaceOf subripo^ subsume subvenio ; — suhdoy suhj^go, svJbmiUOf suppOnOf 
auQStemo, ' / 

11. SupercurrOf superstOf supersunif sitpervenio, supervivo. 

Remark 1. Some verbs, compounded with abf de, ex, circum, and con- 
tray axe occasionally followed by the dative ; as, absum, desunij ddahoTy 
txcXdoy drcumdoy dreumjundo, drcumjctceoy drcumjidoy contradlcOj cou' 
treieo; as, Serta capiti ddapsa, The garlands having fallen from his head. 
Virg. JYim^ nummi exciderunt tibi ? Plant. Tigris urbi drcumfundltur, 
Plin. 

Rem. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking awav (most of which are 
compounds of o^, <2e, or ej), are sometimes followed oy the dative, though 
more commonly by tiie ablative ; as, ali^o, ahrdgo, oAsdndOy aufiroy oM- 
mo, arceOy defendo, demo, derdgo, detrdno, eripio, eruoy eaxutioy ezlmo, ez- 
torqueoy extrdJufy exuoy surripio. Thus^ JVec mihi te eripitnt, Nor shall they 
take you from me. Ovid. SoLstitium pecdri defendUe. Virg. Hunc arce- 
bis pec5ri. Id. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (compounds of di or dis) likewise 

occur witii the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 

diffiroy discripOy discordo, dissentio, dissideOy disto ; as, ^iantum simplex 

.huarisque nepdti diseriij»ety et quantum discordet parens avflro. Hoi. So 

likewise misceo ; as, Mista modesties gravltas, Cic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa- 
tion is used ; as. Ad primam vocem timldas advertitia attres. Ovid. 
J^emo eum arUecessit. Nep. InfirunM omnia j^n ignem. Cses. ^Silex in' 
cumhebat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte hanc pacem cum Ulo bello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; as, Helvetii rdlquos Gallos virtnte pracedunty The Helvetii surpass 
the other OaulB in valor. C©s. Uterque Isocr&tem atdte prtBcurrit. Cic. 
So praeOy prtesto, prcEverto, priBetUo. 

^ 225. I. Verbs compounded with satis, beni, and maie, 

are followed by the dative ; as, 

Et natarsB et legibus satisfedty He satisfied both nature and the laws. 
•Cic. Pulehrum est benefacire reipublicae. It is honorable to benefit the 
state. SaU. jiidcdidi vtrique. Hor. So satisdo, benedico, malefacio^ 
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Theie compoimcto axe often written lepatately ; and the datbe alwgrv 
-depends not on satis j beiU, and maU, but on the aimple verb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 

afrent. chiefly in the poets ;* as, JVepte cemXtwr ulli, Nor is he seen by any 

•one. Virff. JfMa tmArum audita mihi tuque visa sar&rum. Id. But the 

agent after passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 

£e§248. 

III. The particijde in dus is followed by a dative of the 

agent; as» 

Semd onmlbus calcanda est via Uti, The wey of dei|th must once be 
trod by all. Hor. AdkUbenda est nobis dUigeniiaf We must use diligence. 
Cic. Vestigia summdrum hominum sibi tiunda esse dieit. Id. Dolendum 
est tibi ipsi. Id. Faciendum mihi putdvif ut respondsrem. Id. 

Remabh 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in earpdre samo. juv. Hid 
vmcendum aut moriendum, mUlteSy est, Liv. In such examples, tibi, ve- 
bis, nobis, hominibus, &c., may be supplied. 

Rem. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ab; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis;. 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with ad or in ; as, 

Ad templum PaU&dis ibant. Virg. Ad pnetorem heminem traxit. Cic 
Vergit ad septemtridnes. Csbs. In conspectum venire. Nep. 

So curro, duco, fero,festino,fugio, inellno, lego, per go, potto, praeipitOf 
propiro, tendo, tollo, vado, verto. 

So likewise verbs of calling, ezcitine, &c. ; as, Etarwn ad se voeat, 
Virg. Provocdsse ad pugnam. Cic. £ animo, hortor, indUo, invito, la- 
eesso, stimUdo, sust^to ; to which may be added attineo, eonformo, pertineo^ 
and speeto. 

But the dative is sometimes used after these verbs ; as. Clamor it cedo. 
Virg. Dum tibi litira mete veniant. Cic. After venio both constructions 
are used at the same time ; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. Vemt mihi 
in suspicionem. Nep. Eum vemsse Germanis in amicitiam eogncvirat* 
Cass. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

^ 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses^ 
sor ; — the thing possessed being the subject of uie verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject > as. Est mihi domi voter, I have a father at home. 
Virg. Svmt nobis mitia poma. We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tud, We have need of your favor. Cic. InnocentisB plus veridUi 
ouhm honSris est. Sail. AnnesdslongasTe^Msessemanusl Ovio. The 
nrst and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Rxi^ARX. The dative is used with a similar signification Biter fore, sup- 

fito, desum,eJid de/U; as, Patter emm nan est, cui rerum st^itit usus. 
[or. Si mihi eaudaforet, cereopitheeus eram. Mart. Defidt ars vobis. 
Ovid. Ifon d^re Arsacldis virtiUem. Tac. Lac mihi non defit. Virg. 

^ 227. Sunt; aod several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which, 
the other the end for which^ any thing is> <h[^ is done ; aS| 
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Mihi maixHiMi est cnrfB, It is a very great care to me. Cic. Spero nobis 
lumc eonjvneUcnem yoluptilti /ore, I hope that this uoion will bring pleasure 
to us. Id. Matri piuUam dono dedit, Ter. Fabio laudi datum est. Cic. 
Vitio id tibi vertuiU, Plant. Id tihi honOri habetur, Cic. Maturdvit col* 
legoe venire auzilio. Liv. 

Remark 1. The yerbs after which two datires occur, are swaiyf&re^ 
fo, do, dueOf haJbeo, reUnquo, trUnto, verta; also eurro, eo, mUto,profieiMory 
veniOf appOno, assignOf ^do, eompiro, paieOf suppedUo, and pernaps some 
others. ^ 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is often used after these -verbs, without 
the dative of the object ; as, Ezemplo est formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. AbserUium bona divisui fuMre, Liv. Rdlquit pign5ri 
pviant^na. Plant. 

Rem. 3. The verb sum, with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered; as by the words brings, affords, serves, &c. The si^ /or 
is often omittea with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as^. 
or some other particle, mav at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi mag' 
no dedecfiri, Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Cic. Hoc res 
est argumento ', This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Vniversos curse habuit. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of great 
use. Lucil. ^uod tibi magnopire cordi est, mUii vehtmenter dispRcet ; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &o. Id. 

Sometimes the words fit, able, ready, d^., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerunoive ; as, Cum solvendo civitdtes non essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cic. Dilutes, qui oniri ferendo essent. Liv. Qius re- 
fltinguendo igm^breTi^. Liv. Radix tjus est vescendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimes 
used ; 'as, Amor est exitium necdri (Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition ] as, Se Achilli comltem esse datum dUit ad helium. Cic. 
Se Remis in clientelam e^cdbant. Csbs. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after sum, often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than upon the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omi&bus meis exitio ^u^ro (Cic), in which omMbus meis haa the 
same relation to exUio that pec&ri has to exitium in the above example 
from Virgil. For the use of the dative after a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omitted ; as, Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. See § § 205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. 1. 

Note 2. In such expresatons as Est mifu nojnsn Alexandra, Cut cog- 
nSmtn Iulo add/ltur, the proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead of taking the case of nomea or cognS- 
me^. See § 204, Rem. 8. 



J da:tive after particles. 

' ^ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives; as, Proj^vn^ castris. Very 
near to tibe camp. Css. Congruenter natartB, Agreeably to nature. Cic. 
Propiu5 stabQ lis arm«n/a tenirent. Virg. Vitie^ue kominum amic^ vivite. 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobis. Plaut. So obviam; as. Mihi obviam vetUsti, 
Cic. 
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S. Oeriain i»epontioiu, eqieciaUy in comic wxiten ; aa, Afiftt dam esif 
It is fuiknown to me. Plaut. Contra nobig. Id. Bat in auc^ instances 
they aie rather used like adjectives. 

3. Certain interjections; as, Hetwihi! Ah me! Vii^. VamUd't Wo 
ia me ! Ter. Va victis! Liv. Voi te! also occurs in Plautus. 

NoTS., The datire of the sufaatantiTe pronouns seems sometimea re- 
dundant, or to aflfeet the meaning but litoe ; as, Fur mihi ef, .... in mj 
0|>inion. Plaut. An iUe mihi 2i6cr, eici nmUer impirat? Cic. TongiUmn 
mihi eduxit. Id. Ubi nimc nobia deus iUe magisterl Vix|[* ^cce ti&i 
Sebdsus! Cic. Hem tibi talentum argenti PhiUjnUaan est. Plaut. SUn is 
sometimes subioined to suus ; as, Suo 8ibi^2<u2io JamejugiUo, Plaut. Sibi 
auo tempdre, Cic. 



ACCUSATIVE. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS. 

^ S29. The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

Legates mithaU, They send ambaaaadors. Cea. Animus movet eorvusj 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Daiaeniam kanc^ Grant this &¥or. Ter. 
Eton imitaH sunif They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. An active verb^, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additioni|I rela- 
tion ; as, 

Te eonmnco amentias, I convict you of madness. Cic. Da locum meli- 
oribus, Give place to your betten. Ter. SofxU se Teucria luctu, Troy 
fireea herself from grief. Virg. See those caaea respectively. 

Rbm. 2. Such is the difference of idiom between the Latin and English 
languages, that many verbs which are considered active in one, are uaed 
as neuter in the other. Hence, in translating active liatin verbs, a prepo- 
aition must ofteh be supplied in English; na, Ut me ca^eret, That he 
ahould beware of me. Cic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusatiye, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition ; as, Evenium senOtuSf quern (sc. dare) vide* 
ttiur,dabU. Liv. 

2. JHeOf and veibs of similar meaning, are often omitted ; as, Quut 
multa? quid? JVe mnlta, sc. dicam. Qiad (sc. de eo dicam) quod solus 
socUfrum in diser%7nen votdtur ? Cic. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 

1. Vi^hen it is a reflexive pronoun ; aa, MtxpnEdpUaty ac. se. Virg. 
Tum vrora avertit. Id. Eo lavdium, sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
uaually wanting after certain verba; tis, aboleo^^abstineOy augeo, eeUro^ 
€oniinuOf deeUnOf decdquo^fieetOf defiedo^ tnc/lno, hvBOf laxo, moveo, muto^ 
fnraeipUo, remittOf ruoj turbo, vertOf deverto, reverto ; and more rarely after 
mioveo, eowoeriOf and many othera. 

3. When it is something indefinite, or eaaily supplied i aa,, Ego, ad 
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quM 9eribamf nesdo, ins. Utiras, Cic. De qtto et teeum Bgi diUgmderf U 

Rem. 5. An infinitive, or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as. 

Da mihi failure. Hor. Reddes dudee loqui, reddes rictere decorum. Id. 
CiKpio me esse clementem. Cic. AUtenienses statutnmt ut naves conaocn- 
d^rent. Id. Vereor ne a dootis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
structions are united ; as, Di iram ndaerMUur indjum amburvm^ et tantos 
mortallbus esse laboies. Yirg. 

In such constructionsy the suhjeel of the clause is sometimes put in the 
aecusatiye as the abject if the verb ; as, J^ldsH Marcellum, ^icdm tardus sU^ 
for JWtti qudm tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ut vivat, optant. Ter. 
Rem fhaneatariam, tU satis cammSdi supportdri posset, timire dtcibawt. 

wOS. 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs miseret^ pceniiet, pudetf 

tadety and piget, likewise miserescit, miseritur, and pertasum 

est, are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 

feeling; as, 

Eorwn nos misiret. We pity them. Cic. See & 215, (1.) VeHhim eat 
also occurs with such an aacdsatiye ; Quos nan eave,^: Cic. 

Rem. 7. Juvat, ddectat, foRit, fugit, and praterit, also, 
are followed by an accusative of the person ; as, 

Ti kUiri anima esse vald^ me jvvat. That you are in good spirits deUjirhtft 
me. Cic. Fugit xoe adte seribire, Cic. lUud aWirum ^icdm sU dyfii^Af 
%on te fugit f nee ver6 C»s&rem/^eZ2it. Id. 

For mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, after refert and interest, see § 219^ 
Rem. 1. 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 205, 
(6,) (ft.) 

^ 230* Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, 

Urbem ez Antidchi pairis nomXne Antiochiam vacavU, He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me constllem/eei5£u. Cic. Sulpicium accusat^m 
suum numerdbat, nan competitOrem. Id. dim vos testes fuAeam. Nep. 

For the verbs included in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 

Remark 1. After -verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is often the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood ; as, A*6 me existitndris ad mumendium esse propensidrem. 
Cio. £um av&rum posstmnus existimdre. Id. Mercurium ommum inven* 
tOrem artium ferunt ; hunc vidrum att[ue itiniruin ducem arlntrantur. 

0898. 

I 

Rem. 2. Many othbr verbs, besides their proper accusative, take a 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &c.; as, 2>iZemMimperat0rem 
prabtdt, He showed hunself such a commander. Nep. ^^are ejus fuga 
comttem me adjungHrem. Cic. Homlnum opinio socium me ascrihtt tms 
laudthis. Id. Prtesta te eum md mihi es cagnitus. Cic. IViam tuam 
mihi ujL6Tem posco. Plant. Petit hanc Satumia mnnus. Ovid. Such con- 
structions may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esfs. 
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<^231. Verbs of asking, demanding, aqd teaching, 
and celo (to conceal), are followed by two accusatives, one 
-oi a person, the other of a thing; as, 

Rogo te nummoS) I ask you for money. Mart, ^osct deos veniamy 
Ask ravor of Uie gods. Vive. Quum legent quis musicam docuirit £pa* 
minondaiD, When they shall read who taught Epaminondas music. Nep. 
Awtigdnns iter omnes ceUUf Antigonus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the Terbs of asking and detnanding, 
fiagltOf efflagUOf obsecro, orOy exOrOf percontoTf posco, reposco^ posMa^ 
precoTj depricor, rego, and interr6go ; of teaching, doceo, aioeeo, dedocw, 
and emdtOf which last has two accusatives only in the poets. Cingo 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma TribumUum eingirt digna latus. 
Mart. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding often take the ablative with ah oi ex; as, *J^on debibam abs te 
has litiras poscire. Cic. Veniam orimus ab ipso. Virg. Istud voUham 
ex te percontdri. Flaut. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used after many of the above verbs ; as. Sic ego te eisdem de rebus 
i^Uerrdffeni. Cic. De itinSie hosUum senOtum eddcet. Sail. Bassus noster 
me de hoc libro eddvU. Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, esuXgo, petOy ipuBro^ ScUoTf sciscitor, Which 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imbuo, instituo, instruOf 
&c., which are sometimes ufeed with the ablative of the thing, generally 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

' R^M. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 

person, sometimes take an accusative of nihil, of the neuter 

pronouns hoc, id, quid, &/C., or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabius ea me,monuit, Fabius reminded me of those thin|rs. Cic. JWm 
auo me alTauid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempOre mtUtes hortaius. 
Sail. Id aajULta m^. Ter. Nee te id conswo. Cic. ConsrdJo and 9ium«o 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing in the accusative ; as, Conr 
sUdam hanc rem amicos. Plant. Earn rem tws locus udmonuit. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the genitive ; as, Scis me oratUines, aut atlquid id genus scri- 
hire. Cic. NuSas hoc genus vigUias vigUdrunt. Gell. So Omnes mtdie- 
bre secus. Suet. 

^ 232. (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kindred signification to their own ; as, 

Fttbm revere. To live a life. Plaut. Furirefiirorem. Vitg. Istampug- 
nam pugndbo. Plant. Pugndre nrcdia. Hor. Lusum insolentem ludire. 
Id. Si non servitntem serviat. Plant. Queror haudfadUes questus. Stat. 
Jurdvi verisaHmum jusjurandum. Cic. IgnOtas jvbet ire vias. Val. Flacc. 
Ut swum gaudium gauderemus. Coel. aa Cic. Profidsei magnum iter. 
Cic. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
sense, and are therefore followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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ar^ also sometimes followed by an accusative^ depending on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of botU 
constructions : — 

With tleo and Mtpio, ftad th^ir compounds, redoUOf te^vpio ;-^Olet ttii« 
mieota, He BmelUi of perfumes. Ter. Orajtiotua redoUntee imtiquit&tem. 
Uic. MeUa herbam earn samuntf The honey tastes of that herb. Pliui 
Uva picem resipieiUt Id. So SUio hoaores^ Cic. JVee vox hominem 
SOJUU. Virg. Suddre mella. Id. Mwientem nomine damat. Id. Q^is 
pauperiem erepat? Hor. Omnes una manet nox. Id. Ingrdti animi 
crimen horreo. Cic. Ego mea$ gueror fortanas. Plant. PastOrem, solid*, 
ret vH Cjclopa, ro^SJbai, Ilor. So the passive ; JCvnc agrestem CyclOpa 
vMv€tur, Id. JVum id lacrpmat virgo 7 Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid ddlrant reges, plettuniur Mchivi. Hor. J{ee tu id 
indigndri posses, Liv. Quod dubUas ne feeiris. Plin. Nihil lahdro. Cic. 
Corgdon ardebat Alexin. Virgr. Stygiae juratflmus undas. Ovid. JVhvl- 
gat equor. Virg. Curr^mus SBouor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. Id. MuU^ 
ahB.peccat. Cic. Ezsequias i(e ^e^ucnter. Ovid. Devonere locoa. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner afler amblUo, edUeOf doleOf eqyUo^ 
faudeo, gemOf lateo, lotto ^ natOf palleo, pereOfdepereo, proddo, sUilOf tremo^ 
ItepUda, vadoy verdo, &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions ob, propter , per^ ad^ 
&c., may often be supplied. This coiiBtfUction of neuter Verbs is most 
common with the neuter accuiMtives id. quid, aUquid, quiequid, idhH^idefifiy 
iUudf tantumf quantum^ maJUa, pauca^ Mia, eetBro) and omnia. 

* ^ 233* Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(1.) Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de« 
pendmg upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Omnan equi^ 
idtum pontem transdHcUf lie leads all the cavalry over the bridge. Caes* 
Hellespontum capias trajedt. Nep. 

So Pontus scopdlos superidcit undam. Virg. So, aldo, adterto and 
indHco With animum; ka, la animufH advertit. Cies. ^ td quod antmuxtl 
induxirat paulisper non tenuit. Cic. So, also, itijicio iH Plailtus — Ego td 
manum injieiam» 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive Voice 
depending upon their prepositions ; as, Magicas aedngier arteS) To be 
prepared for magic arts. Vurg. Classis drcumvehUur arcem. Lav. Vec^ 
tem circumQectus fuisseU Cic. Locum pr<Btervectus sum. Cic. 

But afVer most active verbs compounded with prepositions which takd 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Casar se ad neminem a4- 
junxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ', as, J/ic dies me wdd^ Crasso adjunxU. 
Id. See $ 2Si4. 

(3.) Many neuter verbs take an accusative when oompounded with pre» 
positions which govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active \ 
as, Gentes qutt mare iJlud adjd^ent, The nations wluch border upon that 
sea. Nep. 06e<mttdrs agmen. Cui^. Jn(XduntmcBStosloco8. Tac. Trdn* 
silui flammas. Uvid. 9uceedire tecta. Cic. Lud&rum diibuSf qui oognitif 
6nem intervenirant. Tac. Mire provinciam. Suet. ^ Caveat ne proeiium 
ineat. Cic. Naves pardtas invinit. Ces. tngridi iter jtedibus. Cio. 
£piei2n horti quos modb prateribdmus. Id. LeSnes subiere jugum. Virg. 
Fanui dUtbUur aures. Id. All6quor te. Id. 

18 
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Rbmabk 1. Some neuter verbs compoimded with prepontioni 
take an ablative after them, are at times followed by an accusatLye ; as, 
Neminem canv€nif I met with no one. Cic. Qta societatem coiiris. Id. 
.tfoer«dri hondres. Ovid. Evaditgue eeZer ripam. Virg. Exeedir* nnmS- 
nim. Tac. Ezire Umen, Ter. Tibor frafinad aqua. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The preposition is often repeated after the yerb, or a difierent 
one is used ; as, In Galliam intdntJhUomus.^ Cic. Adone adire quosdaim 
memini. Id. Jfe in senfftum aeeedirem, Cio. Regfna ad templum in* 
ces^, Virg. Juzta genitQiem astat Lavima, Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in hmdus are ibllow« 
ed by an accusative like the verbs from which they are derived ; as, Qjuid 
Hbi hue receptio adteest meum yirum? Wherefore do you receive my hus- 
band hither to you ? Plant. Quid tiH banc aditio est ? Id. ViiaSundus 
eastra. Liv. , 

^ 234. I. When the active voice takes an accusative both 

of a person add thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

RogOius est sententiam. He was asked his opinion. Liv. InterrogOtuM 
eausam. Tac. SegStes alimenta^e debUta dives poscebdtur humus. Ovid. 
Motus dociri gaudet lonHcos matnra virgo. Hor. Otimes belli artes edocftis. 
Liv. JYosne hoc ceUUos tarn diu f Ter. Multa tit eacUs numemur. Cic. 

Note. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In otner respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Remark 1. Induo and esmo, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, Indultur atras vestes, She puts on sable garments. Ovid, 
Thorftca indntus. Virg. ExUta est Roma senectam. Mart. So etngo^ 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, TnutiU 
ibrrum dngUur, Virg. See § 231, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is 
sometimes, though rarely^ followed by an accusative ', as, Multa novis 
rthus quum sit agendum, Lucr. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the part to which their signification 
relates ; as, 

Jfudus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humerosj^e deo simUis, 
Id. Mieat auribus et tremit artus. Id. CetSra parce puer oello. Id. Sib- 
tla coUa tumentem. Id. ExpUri mentem nequit. Id. Ptc^t scuta Laimei. 
Id. Fraetus membra. Hor. MaaHmam partem lacte vivunt. Cees. 

This construction, which is probably of Greek origin, \a usually called 
Synecdoche. It is chiefly used by the poets : the accusative seems to de- 
pend on a preposition understood. 

III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vivitur atas. Ovid. BcUum militabttur, Hor. Dormitur hiems. 
Mart. Multa peccaittur. Cic. JSditur Gnossius Minos. Sen. J^eabomni' 
bus drcumsisteretur. Ces. Hostes iftvddi passe. Sail. X^ampus obttur 
aquA. Ovid. Plures ineutUur gratus. Cic. 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

' ^ 235. (1.) Twenty-Six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. 

These are ad, €uhersils or iidversum, ante, apud, circa or 
dtcum, circtter, cis or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter^ 
intra, juxta, oh, penes, per, pone, "post, prater, prope, propter , 
secundum, supra, trans, uUra; as, 

Ad templttm, To the temple. Vir?. Mversus hostes, Against the enemy. 
Liv. C» IZAenum, This side the Rhine. Csds. Intra muros. Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter etqtUR rivum. Yirg. Inter agendum. Id. Ante do-' 
mandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is generally used with names of places; ci^ra .also 
with other words; as, Ct^Taurum. Cic. CisPadum, lAv. CUra Veliam* 
Cic. Tela hostium citra. Tab. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifying between, applies to two accusatives jointly , 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as. Inter me et ScipioneTO, 
Cic. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter nos. Id. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the accu- 
sative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as. 

Via dudt in urbem, The way conducts into the city. Virg. Jfoster in 
te amor. Cic. Exer&ttus sub ju^m missus est, The army was sent under 
the yoke. Csbs. Magna mei sub terras ibit im&go. Virg. Medid in urbe. 
In the midst of the city. Ovid. In his fidt Ariovistus. Cees. Bdta sub 
lUdds mc^nibus fferire. To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Sub nocte sUenti. Virg. 

The most common significations of in, with the accusative, are, into, 
towards, until, for, against, — with the ablative, in, upon, amon^r. In some 
instances, in and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, by the accusative ; as, In conspectu meo audei venire, 
Yhmd. J^atiffnes qiue m amicitiam pop^ Rom&ni, ditionem^icd essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictdUn" hostes misit, Liv. Hostes sub montem consedisse, Casa. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as, Amor cresdJt in boras. Ovid. HostUem in modum. Ci<s 
Q^od in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditidne. Ter. Sub poenA, 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, .9u6, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as. Sub 
tempdre. At the time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.)y 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super is commonly followed by the accusative j but when 

it signifies either on or concerning", it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labentem culmlna tecti, Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super teniro prostemit gramine corpus, He stretches his body on tile ten- 
der ^^rass. Id. Multa super Pri&mo rogitans super Hect5re multa, .... cou' 
cemmg^ Priam, &c. Id. The compound des^ner is found with the 
accusative, and ins^per with the accusative and aolative. 

(4.) Suhter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 
the ablative ; as, 
Subter terras^ Under the earth. Liv.' Sitbter densd testudtne. Virg. 
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(5.) Clam is followed either by the accusatire or ablatire ; 

as, , 

Clam Yos, Without your Jmowledg*^. Cio. Clam patre. Ter. Clam 
also occurs with a genitive — Clofm patris (Ter.) ; and even with a dative 
— Mihi dam est, Plaut. 

' Rem. 3. The adverts versus and us^ are sometimes usecft svith an 
(kccuBative, which depends on ^ preposition understood; as, Brundusiom 
versus, Cic. Terminos usqut libya. Just. Usque £nnam yrofecti, Cic. 
Versus is always placed after the accusative. 

Rem. 4. Prepo9itions are often used .without a noun depending updh 
them, but such noun may usually be suppUed by the mind ; as» Myitis 

gost awds^ \. e. j^ost id tetnpvs, Cic. Circum Concordia, sc, adem, 
all. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in many constructious, is supposed to depend 
on a preposition understood. The preposition cannot, noweveri always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
preposition alter neuter verbs, see §232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
§234, II. The following examples may here be added i-^Uomo id aiaiis. 
Cic. Quid tibi atdtis videor ? Plaut. Prefectus est id tempOris. Cio. 
Xllud hoTiB, Suet. DevenSre locos. Virg. Propior montem. Sail. Prox^ 
%m& Pompeium sediham, Cic. A tt bis terve summum Utiras ace€pi. Id. 
Idne estis auctdres mihi ? Ter. Vix equidem ausim qMtmdre quod quidam 
auctOres sunt. Liv. In most of th^se, ad may be understood. 
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. ^ 236. Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs iii the ablative ; as, 

• Vixi annos triginta, I have lived thirty years. Deerev€nmt tnierea^ 
larium quinque et quadraginta dies longum. They decreed an interealarj 
inonth forty-five days long. Cic. Annos ruOus viginH septem. Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtnte dissirunt. Id. Duces qui unk 
cum Sertorio omnes annos Juirant, Ces. Biduum Laedice<B fiti. Cio. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum, id. Duos fossas qmndidm pedes 
latas perdw!citf He extended two ditches fifteen reet broad. Cfss. Citm 
abcssem ab Amikno iter uniieus dUi. Cic. Tres paieai eaU «pa<ttcm non 
amplius ulnas. Virg. A porta stadia centwm et vigintiproeessimus, Cio. 
Vixit annis viginH novem, imDerdvit triennio. Suet. JEseulapU tem^Uum 
quinque milllbus passuum aistans. Liv. VenHdius bidui spatio abes^ 
§b eo, Cio. 

Remark 1. Nouns denotiqg time or. space, used to limit other Aoaiuiy 
Are often put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time not yet completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal nunter ; as, Kos vloeslmum jam <}iem patlmur hebtsUre oa'em 
korum auctoritatis, Cie. PunUo bello duodeclmum annum Italia ureb^ 
fur. Liv.> 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometime* om^d, 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; ai^ Castra qua ab4v(^TU \vA^ 
ic. spatiutn or spatio, CiQ>» 
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Rbh. 4. To denote a place by its diatanoe from another, the ablative ia 
eommonly used ; as, Milllbns patsvum sez a-^Cms&ris castria eonsidU. Ces, 
N For Mine, with the aecusaUve, see § 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denotinfr difibrence of time or space, see 9 256, Rem. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
tune or space, bat it ^nerally modifies the meaning ; as, Q^em per decern 
annos alMimuSy,..dvacmg ten years. Cic. Q;ua inter decern annos facta 
maU, Id. Svlcum in puOuor pedes longum ciimfeciris. Colnm. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

"' ^ 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 

RegHlus Carthagtnem rediit, Regulus returned to Carthage. Ciis. 
Capoam fleUU iter. He turns his coarse to Capua. Liv. CoLpumiua 
Romam prqfieisdUur. Sail. Romam erat nuneidtum. Cic. Messflnam 
litiras deait. Id. 

Remark 1. The accusative, in like manner, is used after iter with 
sunif habeo, &c. ; as, Iter est miki Lanuvium. Cic. Casdrem iter habere 
Capuam. Id. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is m, denoting into, which is 
sometimes ezpressea ; as. In EphSsum abii. Plant. M, when expressed 
before the name of a town, denotes not tnto, but to or near ; as, Gdesar ad 
Ctenfivam pervinit. Cies. Ciim ego ad Heracteam accedirem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare* 
ly, used ; as, Carthagfni ntmoos mittam, Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in. both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

Jte domum, Go home. Virg. GalU domos abUrant. Liv, ' Rtis ibo. Ter* 
When d/mrns is limited b^ a genitive, or a possessive adiective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, tne preposition is 
generally expressed ; as, JWm introCo in nostram domum. Plant. Venisse 
in domum Leccie. Cic. Ad earn domum profecti sunt. Id. In domos 
■upSras seandire cura fait. Ovid. 

Domus is sometimes used ui the accusative aflcir a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditionis spe suilatd. Coes. So, RcditusKomam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before aU other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and rus, the preposition is commonly 
used; as, Ez AsiA transis in Europam. Curt. Te in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted; as, Inde Sardiniam cum 
elasse venU. Cic. Italiam Lavin&que venit litdra. Virg. J^avigdre 
iEgyptum per git, Liv. Bapidum veniimus Oaxen. Virg. The names of 
nations are used in the same manner ; as, J^oete ad Nervios pervenirunt. 
CwB, Jfos iiimus Afros. Virg. So insdlas rubri maris navigant. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 

^ 238* 1. The adverbs pridie tjkdpostridie are often followed 
by the accusative ; as, Pridie eum diem, The day before that 'day. Cic. 
rridie Jdus, Id. Postridie hidos. Id. Postridie CaUndas. Liv. 

18* 
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. The acensative, in suck examples, depends on anU or f6st understood. 
For the genitive after pridie and postridiey see § 212, Rem. 4, I9ot£ 6. 

' The adverb bm^ is sometimes followed bv the accusative in forms of 
drinking health ; as, FropinOf bend vos, bene nos, ben^ te, baU me, bem^ 
nostram Stephanium. Plaut. Ben6 Mess&Iam. Tibull. 

2. The inteijecfions en, ecce, O, heu, and pro, are sometime^ 
followed by the accusative ; as, 

En quatuor aras / eeee duos tibi Daphni ! Behold four altars ! Ip, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eccum ! eccos ! eccUlvm ! for ecce eum / eece cos ! 
eree ilium ! Plant. praddrum eustddem ! Cic. Heu me infUieem / Ter. 
Fro De/Hm hominumque fidem I Cic. 

So also ahy eAeu, and hem; as, ^h me me ! CatuU. Ekeu me misirum ! 
Ter. Hem ashttias ! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ) 
as^ Misiram me l Ter. Hominem gravem et civem egregium ! Cic. 

1 SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

^ 239* The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, 

Molesth Pompeium \d ferre eansidhaij That Poropey took that ill, was 
evident.* Cic- Eos hoc nomine appeUdrifas est. Id. Afiror te adme nihil 
scribirSf 1 wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Com' 
]poa jubet esse patentes, Virg. 

Remark^I. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre- 
cedes in the genitive or dative case ; as, Est adolescentis majOres natu 
vererif sc. eum. Cic. DoctOris intelUgentis est naittrd sud duee utentem 
sic instituire.- . Id. • Expidit bonus esse vobis, sc. vos. Ter. Armari Vol' 
Mcdrum edice maniplis* Virg. 

Rem. 2. A substajitive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it Is the subject of the preceding verb; 9i3, PoUiatus sum 
susceptarum (esse), sc. me, I promised (that I) would undertake. Ter. 
Sed.rt^dire posse negdbatf sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing } as, Est athtd iracundum esse, 
aliud irdtumf sc. hominem. Cic. 

The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See S 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitives neu- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 



VOCATIVE. 

^ 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
Ati interjection, m addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, heu, and pro, also ah, au^ eJiem, eheu, 
tho, ehodum, ga, hem, heus, hui, to, ohe, and roA, are often 
followed by the vocative ; as, ^ 

O /ormose puer I O beautiful boy ! Virg. Heu tirg§ ! Id. Pro sancU 



JuptUr! Cic. Ak virgo infilix! Virg. Heus Syrt! Ter. Ohe libtUet 
^Mart 

The vocative ia loxiietimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon it 
remains; as, misira sortis J bc. homines, Luoan. 

NoTX. The vocative fonos no part of a proposition, but serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed. 



ABLATIVE. 

ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

<^ S41. Eleven prepositions are followed by the ablar 
tive. 

These are a, ah, or abs ; absque, coram, cum, de, e ox ex, 
' palam, prcR, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

M iUo Umpire, From that time. Liv. A scribendo, From writing. Cio. 
Cum ezeriAtu, With the army. Sail. Certis de causis, For certain 
Teasons. Cic. Ex fugd, From flight. Id. Falam popiUo, Liv. Sum 
labOre, Cic. CapiUo tenus. Virg. 

For in, sub, super, svbter, and eLam, with the ablative, see § 235, (2,) &o. 

Remark 1. Tevius is always placed after its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs procul and simul are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; aSfProcid 7nari,aG,a; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat, sc. cum. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by ibe accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed; as, 
Ciim coram sumus, Uic. Cum fraire an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is often used without a preposltion,'where, in 
Engli^, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin ; 
in others, the idiom of that language does not permit it. 

^ 24S. Many verbs compounded with a, ah, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

- Messe urbe. To be absent from the city. Cic. Ablre sedlhus, To depart 
from their habitations. Tac. Ut se maledictis non abstinearU. Cic. De- 
tradunt naves seapHtOf They push the ships from the rock. Virg. Jfavi 
egressus est. Nep. Excedire finibus. Liv. Ctesar prcdio supersedere 
stattdt. Cies. 

Remabk 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a different one is 
used ; as, Detrakire de tuA faimd nunqvam co^dvi. Cic. Ex odUis abi^ 
erunt. Liv. Ezlre a patrid. Cic. Exlre de vUd. Id. . , 

Rem.^ 2. These compound verbs are often used without a noun ; bat, 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, EquUes degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Abire ad Deos, sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs con^pounded with ab, de, and ex, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, Rem. 1 and 
2. Some compounds, also, of neuter verbs, occur with the accusative. 
See § 233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTEK CERTAII^I NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 

AND VERBS. 

^ 243. Opus and ustLSy signifying need, are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

AuctoriUte tud nobis tmus est^ We need your authority. Cic. JVuftd 
animis emts mme pectdie ^rmo. Virg. A*a«e«, quibus proanuUli usua mm 
essei; Ships, for which the proconsiu had no occadon. Cic. JVunc yiribus 
usu8f nunc maalbua rapldis, Virg. 

Remark 1. Opus and usus are sometimeB followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ; as, /to facto et matorato opus esse. That there wai 
need of so doin^ and of hastening. Ljt. Ususncto est mihi. Ter. After 
omtf p a noun is sometiines expressed with the participle ; as, Opus fiat 
Hirtio convento (Cic.) ; Opus sibi esse domino ^us invento (lav.) ; — or a 
supine is used ; as, /to dictu opus est. Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative after opus and usus, see § 211, Rem. 11. 

RsM. 8. Opus and usus^ signifying need, are only used with the verb 
film. Opus is sometimes tiie subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as. Dux nobis opus 
ea (Cic.), or Duce nobis &pus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantum, puMtum, plus, &c. ; as, Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c., limiting a noun, see § 211, 
Rbm. 6. 

^ 244. Dignus, indignus, contentus, pradUiu, and fre^ 
tiu, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Digitus laude, Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox popiUi majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the jteople. Cies. Bestim eo eon' 
UnUt non qweruiU amplius, CSc. Homo sceldre pradltus. Id. Fleriquo 
ingenioyreti. Id. 

Remark 1. The adverb digni, like dignus, takes the ablative after it ; 
as, Peceat uter nostrUm cruce aigniits* Hor. 

Rem. 2. Dipius and indi^Tius are sometimes followed by the genitive ; 
as, Suse^pe eogUatUfnem digiussimam tius virtotis. Cic. Jniignus avorum. 
Virg. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an in6nitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut; as, Erat dignus amftri. Virg. Dignus qui imp&ret. 
Cic. JWm tfum <2^««, ut figam |»lum in pariStem. Plaut. 

^ 245. I. Vtor, fruar, ftmgar, potior , tescor, and dig* 
nor, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

. JXiit voclbus usa est; She used these words. Yirg. Frvi voluptftte. To 
enjo^ pleasure. Cic. Fungitar officio. He performs his duty. Id. Oppldo 
9ot!Ui sunt. Liv. Vesdltur aur^i. Virg. Me dignor honore. Id. Homines 
Aonore dignantur. Cic. 

So the compounds abator, and rarely deotar, perfirucr, defimgor, and 
pstfimgor. 

Rxmabx 1. The above verbs, except dignor, instead of an ablative, 
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sometimes take an aocuBatiTe ; as, Qjuam rem medUi uhaitur, Varr. In^ 
genium /ria. Ter. DotAmef mt^t^rtf muiiusyiin^«fi«. Nfp. Oentemali* 
tpuLvi turbem no^tram j^otkiHram pvitm* Cic. Saew laaros VMcar. TibuU. 
Potior is, also, found with the genitive. (See § 220, 4.) Digrwr is used 
both as active and passive. 

' II. Lmtor^ gaudeo, glorior, jacto, nitor^ sto,Jido, confida, 

piuto, misceOt epuhr^ vivo, assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 

are often followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

' Lcetor tud diffnitate, I rejoice in your di^ty. Cic. Gaudo tuo bono. Id. 
Sud viotorid gutridri. Ces. Jaetat supphcio uvando, Cie. JfUi squitate. 
id. Censdris opinione atanduv^ rum mUdvit, Id. Fidire cursu. Ovid. 
Corpdris firmit&te eof^/idire. Cic. ifvam itmtai strig!li. Hor. Genus 
pngna quo assuevirant, lAv. Q^idquid auro et argento eonatdret. Suet. 

Remark 1. Gaudeo is sometimes followed by the accusative; as, Cro- 
tisos komlT^es suum dolorem. Cic. See § 232, (2.) Fido, eonfido, and 
assueseo, often take the dative. See § 223, Rem. 2, 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed ailer the above verbs, lator 
and gaudeo usually take de; glorior and jactOf de or tn ; nitor, sto, Jido 
and confidOf in; assuescoy in or adjmisceo, ^um; and consto ^ ez. 

III. The ablativf without a preposition is used after sum^ to 

denote the situation or circumstances of the subject of th9 

verb; as, 

' Tamen magno timOre tfvm, Tet t am in great fear. Cic. Q^antofitirim 
Colore meminisH, Id. MaaAmo hon6re Servius TuJUus srat. Liv. Ut 
mdiOre simus loco, ne optandum qiddem est. Cic. 

But the preposition in is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as, Bum in ezpectatiOne 
'omnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

^246. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative, of the source^ wi^out a prepo* 
sition. 

! Such are natus, progndtus, satus, eredtus, eretus, edttus, genUus, generA- 
tttSf ortus; to which may be added oriundus. ' 

Thus, MUe ded! O son of a goddess ! Virg. Taihtdlo progndtuSj De« 
«cended from Tantalus. Cic. Satus KerMe, Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Credtus rege^ Id. AUmAre oreti. Virg. tdMe regUms, Hor. DUs gei^ 
Ite. Virg< ArgoUco generdtus AUm6ne. Ovid. Ortus nuUis majoflhus, 
Hor. CcUesti semine oriundL Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after naseor; as, Vi 
patre ewta nascerere. Cic. So, Fortes, creantur fortlbus. Hor. 

Rem.- 2. The prepositions a or ah, de^ e or ex, are often expressed aft^r 
these participles, espeoia^y in prose. 
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« ^ S4'3^« Nouns denoting the cause, manner^ means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put ia thd 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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JhUmuM agar ayaritiA^ A mind diseased through aTariee. Sail. PaUin 
metUy To be pale through fear. Ovid. Qjuod snvitiA tempdria non caps 

poUrai. Sail. Omnibus modis miser sum, I am every way miserable. Ter. 

Silentio isud%tus est. He was heard in silence. Cic. Lenio gradu proeidU, 
Val. Max.— ^^leM observantiA, rem parsimomA rednuU ; He retained 
his friends by attention, his property by frugality. Cic. Auro ostrd^us 
deeifri. Virg. Vi morbi cansumptus es. Cic. JEgresdt medendo. Virg. 
-"-^-Tydbs sauda sectiri, A tree cut with the aze. Ovid. Casus est virgui. 
He was beaten with rods. Cic. LamiSbiaU dentibos artus. Virg. 

Rbmarx 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusative with the preposition ofr, prepter, or perj as, ^on est aquum me 
propter voe dedipi, Ter. These preposititMis, and a or ab^ de, e or ex, and 
prm^ are also sometimes used when the cause is not a voluntary agent j as, 
t)b adulterium cast, Virg. Jfec loqui pr» moerOre poiuit, Cic. 

Rem. 2. After active vf rbs^ the ecitfeis seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives causd^ gratidf &c»f 
with a genitive; as. Si hoe honoris met causd. suseepiris, C)ic. With 
causdf &c., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, Te abesse mek caura, molest^ fero. Cic. Some- 
times the ablative with ductus^ motus, captus, dtc.| is used ; as, MUu benev- 
olently ductus tribuebat omnia, Cic. 

Rkm. 3. The manner is often expressed with eicm, especially when an 
adjective is joined with it; as, Qinan mdiret oratdres cum severitate 
mioirt. Cic. Magno cum metu dtcire indpio. Id. Sometimes also with 
e or ex ; as, JSx industridf On purpose.- Liv. Ex integrOf Anew. Quinct* 

Rem. 4. The means is often expressed hj^ j^er with an accusative ; as, 
QiUN< per scelus adqstus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative opird with a crenitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as, Per proBcGnem vendire atifuid, Cic. Op€r& eOrum effeetym 
eat. Just J^on meA opdr& ee€nit, Ter. Tet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as, Servos, quibus sHvas puiUeas depopuldtus erai. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or ab, and even sub, and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Trajeetus ab ense. Ovid. Exercere solum sub 
vomSre. Virg. Cum, with the instrument, is seldom used except by infe- 
rior writers ; as, Cum voce maaXmd condam&re. Grell. 

^ 248. I. The voluntary agent of a verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me diUgit, Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (in 
the passive^ A Clodio dilMgor, I am loved by Clodius. Laud&tur ab his, 
culpdtur ab ulis. Hor. 

Remark 1. The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood ; as, PnMtas Uauddhir, sc. ab ItomivSibus. Juv. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs ; as, Diseurfitur. Virg. Tbto eert^ 
turn est torp&re regni. Id. 

The affent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is e(;|uivalent to the active voice widi 
a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek ; as, Ciim omnes m 
0mni genire setUrum voUiUntur, sc. a se, Cic. % 

Rem. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are often ioUowed by an aUft* 
tive of the voluntary agent with a or ii6 ; as» 
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JIT. MareeUtu periit ab Annibftle, M. MarcelltiB was killed by HaimibaL 
Flin. Jfe vir ab hoste eadat, Ovia. 

Rstf . 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, Jfu conjiigeeapttM. 
Ovid. CoUtur linigird imhk. Id. 

For the datnre of the agent after the passive roice, and participles in 
iiu, see § 225, II. and III. 

II. The mvoiuntary agent of an active verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument; 
as (in the active voice), Tnrar amficU omma (Lucan.) ; — (in the passive), 
Miiximo doiore anfidor, Cic. JFVai^ cupidit&te. Id. 
' But the involuntary sfent is sometimes considered as voluntarv, and 
takes a or a6; as, A vouiptaflbus duiri. Cic. A natOrft datum hamini 
Vivendi eurridSilum, Id. 

V ^249. I. A noun denoting that m^A which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signiQring 

to fill, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 

many others of various significations ; as, 

TerrOre impUtur Afiica^ Africa is filled with terror. Sil. Instruxir^ 
epdlis meiutu, They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut yus anl- 
mifm kis opinionibns imlnuu, That you should imbue his mind with tiiese 
sentiments. Cic. Jfaves o/nXranl auro. They load the ships with gold. 
Virg. CumHilal altaria donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramlne vestit, The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. MolUbus ornd- 
btU comua sertis. Id. Me tanto honore honestas. Plant. Equis JSffHeam 
loeupUtdvii. Colum. Studium tuum nitlld ms novd voluptate afficil, Cic 
Tsrram nox ofrnot umbris. Lncr. 

Rem. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See § 220, £ 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 
preposition; as, 

Kostro more, According to our custom. Cic. Institato auo CtEsar 
copias suas eduxit; Cflssar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
Caes. Id factum consilio meo, Ter. Paeem fecit ku conditionTbus. Nep. 

The prepositions de, ez, and pro, are often expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 

with cum; as, 

VagdTMtr egendes cum conjaglbus et lib^ris ; Needy, we wander with 
our wives and children. Cic. S<Bpe admirdri soleo cum hoc C. Ltelio. 
Cic. Jtdium cum his ad te Uteris miai. Id. Ingressus est cimi gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially before words denoting 
military forces ; as, M castra Cas&ris omtAhus copiis coiUendtruiU. Css. 
Inde toto exercitu prafectus, Liv. 

<^ 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 
by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 
is taken ; as, 
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. PieUlt fiUUMy tonsilUs patens ; In affection a son, in connsel a mient. 
Cic. Reges nomine magis quiim inmerio^ Kings in name rather than in 

anthority. Nep. OppuStm nomine Bibrax, Ces. Jure pentuSf Si^Ued 

in law. Cic. Anadus animo, Anxious in mind. Tac. PedOms agetf Lame 
in 1^8 feet. Sail. Crine ruber^ ni^er ore. Mart. Fronte lotus. Tac. 
Major nabi. Cit. Maximus wuu. lav.-'—'^jSnimo angi^ To be troubled in 
mind. Cic. Contremisco totA mente et omnibus artwnts, I am agitated in 
mj whole mind and in eveir limb. Id. Captus mente, Affected in mind, 
i. B. de{myed of reason. Id. Miro odilo <apUur. Ltr. JngenU lauM 
fiondt. Cify. PolUre nobiliUtte. Tac. Jhumihpte et eorpHre torpet. Hor. 

Remark 1. To this priDcipIe may be referred the following 
rules :•-> 

(1.) Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 
the ablative ; as, ^ 

- Domus plena sertis, A house full of servants. Jttv. Dites agris^ Rich 

in land. Hor. Ferax ssBcdlum bonis ardbus. Plin» Inops verbis. 

Deficient in words. Cic. Orba fratribuSf Destitute of brothers. Ovid. 
Viduum arboribus solum. Colun;. 

(2.^ Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol* 
lowea by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentem heUuis pontum^ The ^a abounding in monsters. Hor. Urbs 
redundat mUitlbuSf The citj is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. Vtlld 
abundat porcoy luBdo^ agno, gaUinA, lacte, caseo, melle. Cic.—-^Virum aui 
pecunid egeat, A man who is in want of money. Id. Carire culpd, TO 
De free from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia indlget iUorum bond ezistima* 
tidne. Id. Abundat audacid, consilio et ratidne defifAtur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundo, exuliro, redundo, seateo, ajfiuo, eircumfluOf 
difiuOf superfiuo; — careo, egeo, indigeo, tdeo, defidor, destttuor, Sue. 

RsM. 2. The genitive is oflen used to denote in what respect, aftdf 
adjectives and veros ; (see § § 213 and 220 }} sometimes, also, the acctf 
sative. See § 234, II. 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting in fesped to, or tonteming, is nsed 
titer faeio and sum, without a preposition $ as, (^uid hoe homine facidtis f 
What can you do with this man.^ Cic. Jfescit quid fadat kqio. Plant. 
Metum cep€naU qiUdnam eefiuilrum esset. Li v. in this construction, the 
preposition de seems to be understood, and is sometimes expressed ; as, 
quid de TullidU medfiet* CiC. 

^251. A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 

free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 

meaning. Thus, 

J^udantur arbdtes foliis. The trees are stHpped of leaves. Plifi« Hoe mi 
Ubira metu. Free me from this fear. Ter. Tune earn philosophia'm 
semiire, qua spoUat nos mdiciOf vrivat approbatidne, orfot senslbus.' Cie« 
Solvit se Teucria luctu. Virg. . Te UUs sedibus areebit. Cic. Q. VariuM 
pellire possessionlbus constus est. Id. (^uod M. Catdnem tribufifttti Uto 
removisses. Id Me leves chori secemunt popoXo* HQt4 
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To this rule belong JraudOf nudo, orhoj privo, spolio ; — arewj aepediOf 
irUerdildd, laxo, Uvoj tibiro, moeeo, removw, pellOf prohiheo, &c. 

Remark 1. Most of thos above verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, ai, de^ e, or ex ; as, Arcem ab incendio liberdvit. Cic. SolvirB 
beUuam ex cat6nis. Auct. ad Her. Remdve te a suspicidne. Cic. 

For areeOf &c.» with the dative, see § 234, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induo, exMo, dono^ imneirtia, odgnergNt^ uuptr* 
go, interellklOf drcumdo, prohibeOf instead of an ablative of tne uiing with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a* dative of the person ; as, Unam (vestem) juoini induit, He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. Datidre munXra eioibus, To present gifts to tne 
citizens. Cic. 

JnUrdieo is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thinff ; as, ^uibus ehm aqu4 et igni intArdixissent. Cass. 

AhdJico tuLes sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced ; as, AbdieAr^ #e magistrfttu. Cic. Mdidre magistrft- 
tmh, SaD. 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

* ^ 252. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives tantiy qiumii, 
pluris, minoris ; as, 

Citm U trecentis talentis rm Codo tenduUsses, VHien you had sold 
yourself to kinjz Cottus for Siree hundred talents. Cic. Vendldit hie 
auro patrtamf l^is one sold his country for gold. Virg. Cibus uno asse 
vendhg, Fhn. Constttk qttadringentis milllbus. Varr. Denis in diem 
asslbus anHmam et carpus (mitUum) iBstimdri. Tac. Vendo meum ntm' 
pluris qudm cetiriffortasse etiam minoris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantldemy quarUicunqiief quantiauanti, and quaniivisy com- 
pounds of tanti and quanti, are also put in tne genitive ; as, Tantxdem 

fiumentum emerunt quanQdem Cic. Majoris also is thus used in 

rhffidrus ; MuUd majoris dldpa mecum veneunt. 

Rem. 2. When joined with a noun, tanHy quanti, Ac., are put In the 
ablative ; as, Q^tam tanto pretio mercdtus est, Cic. Citm pretio minore 
redimendi captlvos eopia JUret. Liv. Tanto, quanta, and jtlure, are some- 
times, thougn rarely, found without a noun ; as, Plure venit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun ; 
as, magna, penmagno, parvo, paub&lo, tantiUo, minUmo, plurimo, vUi, nimio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, tare, and the 
like, which are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With valeo an accusative is sometimes used; as, Denarii 
dieti, qudd denos teris valebant, Varr. 



ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

^ S53. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
my thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

Die quinto deeessit. He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoe tempore. At 
this time. Cic. Tertid vigiM ervptianem fedrunt, They made a sally »t 
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tbe third watch. Ces. Ut hi£izie luuHgeSf That you should sail in flie 
winter. Cic. His i]^sis diebus hottem persiqui. Cic. Proj^mo triennio 
omnes gentes subegtt. Nep. Vd pace vel bello dAurum fiiri Ueet. Sail. 
Ludis mans servum quidam egiraty On the day c^ the eames.... Liy. So 
LdUiTus, gUuUatoribus, eomiiUg, denote the time of the Latin festivals, the 
gladiatorial shows, &c. 

Remark 1. When a precise time is marked by its distance before or 
Hfler anoUier fixed time, it may be expressed by aiUe or pott with either 
the accusatire or the ablative ; as, ^tlquot ante amtos. Suet. Pauds ante 
dUhus. Liy. Paucas post dies. Cic. MuUis anms pott Deoemvlros. Id. 

Sometimes quttm and a verb are added to pesi and ante with either the 
accusative or the ablative ; as, Ante paueos qukm perirei munses. Snet. 
Pauds post diebus qukm Lucd diseessirat. Cic. Post is sometimes omitted 
before qtUtm; as, Die mgeslmd qukm credtus erat. Liy. 

Instead ofpostquam, ex put or quum, or a relatiye agreeing with the pre* 
eeding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo dUbus, quibus has Utiras doAam, 
Eight days from the date of these letters. Cic. Mors Rosdi, fuatriduo 
quo is occisus est, Chrysog&no naiUiatur, Id. 

Rem. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by dbhinc with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Quoftor fidsU abhinc annos fuoluordiScim. Cic. Co- 
mUiis jam abhinc trigvnUL diebus haJtHtis, Id. 

Rbh. 3. The time at which, any thin(^ is done, is sometimes expessed 
by the neuter accusatiye id, with a eemtive ; as, Vemi id t«mp9ns, Cic 
So with a preposition ; ^d id di€i. (Sell. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or tnthin which any thing is done, is sometimes 
expressed by in or de, with the ablative ; as. In Ais diebus. Plaut. In tali 
tempdre. lav. De tertid vigiM ad hostes eontendit, Ces. Surgtmt de 
nocte latrOnes. Hor. So with sub ; Sub ipsd die. Plin. 

The time within which any thin^ occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusatiye ; as, DtnUdiam partem natiOnum subigit intra 
viginti dies. Plant. Intra dedlmum diem, qu&m Pheras venXrat; Withia 
ten days after.*.. Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of space, see § 236w 



ABLATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ S54« The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

AUxandsr BabylGne est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis nutrUus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. 

Remark 1 . The ablative rwre, or more commonly ruri, is used to de- 
note in the country; as. Pater filium run habitdre jussU. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The jpreposition in is sometimes expressed with names ol 
towns ; as, In Phiuppis quidam nund&vit. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second dectension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domus and humius, are in like manner sometimes put in the 
ablative. See § 221. 

Rem. 3. ^ Before the names of countries and of all other places in which 
any thing is said to be done, except those of towns, and domus and rus. 
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fStxb preposition in with the ablative is commonly used ; as, Aio koe JUH 
in GnBci&. Plant. Lucus in vahefuU, Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, MiiUes ^UUivU castris 
hahehfU, Sail. Magnis in laudlibus fiat t&td GnBci&. Nep. Insidia terrft. 
mari^riM fiu^ sunt. Cic. JfaoUa puppe sedens. Orid. Ibam forte vid 
sacrd. Hor. Urbe totd. Cic. 

For names of countries in the genitive, see § 221, Rem. 1. 

t ^255. After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in 
the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

. - • 

Brundisio profecti sumus, We departed from Bruiidisium. Cic. Corintho 
arcesslvit colSnos, He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

Remark 1. The ablatives domo, humo, and^rure or ruri, are 

used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 

proceeds; as, 

Domo prqfectusy Having set oat from home. Nep. Surgit humo juvijUs^ 
The youm rises from the ground. Ovid. Rure hue adv€nit. Ter. Si run 
verUet. Id. Virgil uses &mus with unde; as. Qui genus? unde domo 7 
With an adjective, rure, and not ruriy must he used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and domuSf and humus , ab or ex ut 
sometimes used ; as. Jib Alexandrid profectus. Cic. £x domo. Id. M 
humo. Virg. 

R£h. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ah or 
€x is commonly expressed ; as, Ex Asi& transis in EurOpam. Curt. Ex 
C9Btna proficiscuntur. Ces. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, LUira Macedonia aUdtts, 
Liv. Classvs Cypro ado€nit. Curt. Cessissent loco. Li v. Ite sacrisy 
proper dte sacris, laurumqu£ capillis j^onl^e. Ovid. Finlhus omnes prosiluir$ 
suis. Virg. Jidvolvunt ingentes montibas omos. Id. This omission of 
the preposition is most common in the poets. 



ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

^ XOO* When two objects are compared by m^eans of the compar* 
ative degree, a conjunction, as quitm, atque, &c., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablativOi 
when quam is omitted ; as, 

Mkil est virtate formosius, Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. 
Qjuis C. LsbUo conuor ? Who is more courteous than C. Leolius f Id. 

Remark 1. An object which is compared with the subject 

of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usuaHy 

put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

Sid^fe jndchrior iUe est, tu Ueior cortice. Hor. Qitui magis est durum 
■azo, qmivnolUus undft .' Ovid. Hoc nemo fiiitminits ineptus. Ter. Alf 
tomtm, MaeenaSf sive FaUmum te magis appositis ddeetat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is also 

fat in the ablative without qucim; as, foms Bandusia spUndidior vitro ! 
lor. 
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Rem. 3. Qudm is someUmes used when one of the objects compared 
is the subject of a proposition, and then both are in the same case, either 
nominative or accusative ; as, Oratio qukm habitus fuU mUerabiUar^ Cic. 
Affrmo nvJUam, esse laudem ampUoran qukm earn. la. 

Rem. 4. If neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addressed, qndm is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in the nominative with mm, and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with the other object ; as, JYon opinor negutarmn 
esse te, Aomini non gTatiosidri^qukm Cn. Calidius est, argerUum rMdidisse. 
Cic. Ego hominem eaUidt6rem vidi neminem qukm PhormiOnem. Ter. 

The lollowin^ example illustrates both the preceding constructions :-~- 
Ut tibi muUd majdri, qiuim Africanus fuit, tamen (me) non muUd minOrem 
qukm Lffilium adjuncium esse patidre. Cic. 

ICem. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, thoufh not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in me ablative without qu^m ; as, Attdlfiy quo graviOrem inimiewm 
non habuif sorOrem dedit; He gave his sister to Attalus, than whom, Slc, 
Curt. 

This construction is often found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as, Hoc nihil groHusfacire poles. Cic. Causam enim sus^ 
eepisti antiquiOrem memorii tud. Id. Extgi monumentum ere perennius. 
Mot. MajGra virlbus audes. Virg. JfuUam sacrd vite priiis senilis arbd^ 
Tem* Hor. 

Rem. 6. Plus, minus, and amplius, are often used without 
qudm, and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 
were expressed ; as, 

Hostiufm phts fuinmte milUa aesi eo die, More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slam that day. Liv. Ferre plus dimuUdU mensis cibaria. 
Cic. Mm ampUus quingenlos cives desiderdvU. Cees. Sedieim non am' 
pUus lejgionlbus d^ensum imperium est. Liv. Madefaetum iri minus tri- 
ginta diebus Gnecuim sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam* 
pies do not depend upon Uie comparatives, but may be referred to § 336. 

Before the dative and vocative, qudm must be expressed after these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
' aSi Dies triginta out plus eo in nam fid. Ter. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. Qicdm is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
€£ case, afler major, minor, and some other comparatives; as, Ohttides ns 
minOres octOnUm denH^m annorum neu majSres ouin'&m quadragCnOm,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-nve ^ears of age. lAv. Ex 
urbdno ezerdUic, gui mindres auiwpte et triginta annis erant, in naves hnpas' 
Ut sunt. Thegenitive and aplative, in these and similar examples,are to be 
leferred to § 211, Rem. 6. Longiiis aJb urbe mille passman. Liv. Annos 
natus magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitiye or 
elause, quAm is always exprodsed ; as, Mhil est in dieendo miyus qukm at 
fiiveat oratori auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjeotives^^-as opkudne, 
meetadOnie,fiAe, — ditto, soUto, — mquo, eredibiU,tLD.djusto,--^Lte used in 
•blatiYe after comparatives ; as, Opinione eeleriiu ventOrus esse ditfUur. 
■ooner than is expected. Cos. Dicto dHi^s tuvAda igqudrtt placate Virg. 
injunas graviits squo habere. Sail. 

These ablatives supply the place of a clause : thus, grtniks igqmt Ib 
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ec|mvalent to graoiits qud.mquod eyuwn Mt. They are often omitted ; as, 
Liberiiis viveoatf sc. mguo. Ifep. In such cases, me comparatiTe may be 
translated by the positive degree, with too or rathery as in the above ex- 
anftkle-^' He lived too freely," or ** rather freely." So tristior, sc. soUU^, 
rather sad. 

Rem. 10. With inferior, the dative is sometimes used, instead Of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nuUd arte cuiquara inferior. Sail. The ablative isalso 
found, but usually ir^erior is followed by qudm. 

Rem. 11 . Q^im pro is used after comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Prodium oJbrotAas qithra pro numiro pugrumtmm. The battle wa« 
fnxxe severe than was to be expected^ oonndering the number of the com- 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compajr* 
ed, both the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with magis quitnn, or in fhe comparative connected by qii&m;'tuB, Peifec- 
tarn artem juris dmlis hahebUia, tnagis mafnam alqw ubdrem, quiim diffi* 
cilem oitque obscQram. Cic. Triumphua marior qukm gratior, A triumph 
more famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Magis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ; as, QiMr 
maeis wot esse beatior ?, Virg. 

So also the prepositions vr^B, atUSf prater , and supra, are sometimes used 
with a com|Hurative ; as, ifnus prte ceteris foriior escsurgit. Apul. SceUr^ 
ante alios vmmanior omnes. Vug. They also occur with a superlative ; 
ms, Ante alios carisHmus, Nep. x et these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. Jllius may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative ; as, Jfeve putes aJxum sapiente, 
bondjwfl beAtum. Hor. 

Rem. 15. ^ and atque are sometimes used afl^ the comparative de- 
gree, like pbbm ; as, ArcHiu atque htdXrd proeSra odstrtHgUur Hex. Hor. 

Rem. J 6. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) MsobUe dijference is usually denoted by nouns; as, Minor uno 
mense, Toanper by one month. Hor. Sesquipdde fuAm tu lon^ior, Plaut. 
Hibemia dimidio foinor quitm Britannia. Gibs. Dimidio nUnifrts constdbit, 
dc. Qu^m molestum est tmo diglto plus habere .'....to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. Supirat oaplte et oerviclbus aUis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is Quoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoCj 
multo, pareOy paido, nirmo, aliquanto, alUro tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumus superidres, tanto no0 subnUssiks gerHmus ; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. £o grmnar 
est daiior, quo culpa est major, Cic. Quo dMcHius, hoc praeUtrvus* Id. 
Iter multo faeilius, Ces. Parvo brevius. Flin. £o magis, Cic. £o 
minus. Id. Ra altSro tanto 2on^'or. Nep. i/hiltoidmasamumfint, lar. 
Relative difibrence is also expressed by the phrase muUis paHibus; as, 
JfumMro miultis partibus esset inferior. Cabs. 

Note. The accusatives tantum, quantmn, and aUpianium, are some- 
times used instead of the corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est a4 
rem aoidior. Ter. So the adverb Umge; as, I/mg6 nobiUsAmus. Qs3i 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

^ 257. A noun and a participle are put in the abla- 
tive, called absolute, to denote the time, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 
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PythagdraSf Tarqainio Superbo regiiante, tft italtam ve$Ut; Tarquinius 
Superbus reining, Pythagoras came into Italy. Cic. Lupus, stimulaiite 
fSune, capiat ovile; Hanger inciting, the wolf aeeka the fold. Ovid. Hae 
oratione hablt&, concilium dimisit. Csbb. Galli, re co^nM, obsidUfnem 
rdinquunt. Id. \iTia\e etcef{A,mhUamicitidpnBsUMltutputetis, Cic. 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by cunif or some other con- 
Junction. ' Ttius, for Tarquinio regnanU, the expression dum TarguimiMS 
re^rndbat jxAaht be used ; for hae &raiUfne haMtdf citm hanc oratUfnem Ao- 
huzsset, or cum hoc oratio hdhUta esseif-'^caneilium dimisit. The ablatiye 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
•r pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2.. ^This construction is common i$nlv with present and perfect 
participles. Ini^tances of its use with participles in rus and dus are com- 
paratively rare ; as, Csesftre ventaro, PhospMhre, redde diem. Mart. 'Ir- 
ruptaris torn ii^^tis hationibus. Liv. Qui* est entfn, qui, nuUis afieH 
prsBceptis tradendis, phUosdphum se audeat dieire, Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

- Tet a few examples occur of a deviation firom this principle ; a substan* 
tive pronoun being Mmetimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
ring to the subject^ or. some other word in the leading clause ; as, Se 
auoiente, serihit Tkucydides. Cic. Legio ex castris VarrOms, adstante et 
inspectante ipso, sigrta sustVdit. Ges. Me duee, ad kune mOifnemf me 
jnUlte, veni. Ovid. Ltetosfedtf se console^ fastos Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If tne perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expressed by the princiiml verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — Pythag6ras, Tarquimo Superbo reg' 
nante, in ItaUam venit; Pythagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Galli, re cognitd, obsidiOnem r^nquunt; The 
Gams, hamng learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequentiy from the want of a participle of that 
4en8e in the active voice. Thus, for " Cnsar, haviog sent forward the 
cavalry, was following with all his forces,*' we find, " Oesar, equit&ta 
prasmisso, suhsequebdtur omnibus eopOs." 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many in- 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with a or at not 
being expressed ailer this participle, as it usually is alter tlie passive voice. 
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ThvBf Cmaar, his dietisy ^piioZiiiiit <imMil, might be reiideied| « CfB«ur. 
kamng said this, or <Aw having been said (by some other person), dismissea 
the assembly." 

As the perfect participleB of depomeDt rerbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in Enshsh, no such necessity exists for the use of the 
ablative absolute with tnem y as, C<Bsar, heec foctltus, eaneUium dimlsU. 

In the following example, both constructions are united : tt&gue agroB 

ikemOrum depopul&ti, &mfiiibus ticis, (Bdifidisqwe incensis. Csbs. 

RxM. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute ; as, OrtA luce. Css. Vd extincto vd 
elapso anlmo, nullum residere sensum. Cic. Tarn multis gloriam erua 
adeptis. Plin. lAUras ad exerdltus, tanquam adepto princlpatu, misit. Tac. 

RsM. 7. As the verb sum has do present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the sabject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Quuf, adolescentalo dnce, ^jU^repossent; What they could do, a youth 
(being) their leader. Cibs. Me suasOre ataue imputoOre, hoe /oeficm. 
Plaut. JhmibiUe vivo. Nep. Invud MineroA. Hot. With names of office, 
the .ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venil 
Mario console. He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

RxM. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, JCon^ 
dum camperto quam in regionem vemsset rex. Liv. Audito venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. Vale dicto. Ovid. Haud cuiquam duhio quin hostium essent. 
Liv. Juxta periculOso vera an ficta promSret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting; as. In amnis tranS" 
gressUf multiim certato, Bardesiines vidt. Tblc. DiffieUis mUU ratio, cia, 
err&to, nuUa venia, recU facto, ezigua laus proponitur. Cic. Serfino per 
totum diem. Liv. 

^ This use of cert&to and errdto corresponds to the impersonal construe^ 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and sereno may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rkm . 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunctioa; as, Ccsjar, quanquam obsidi^e MassUue retardante, 
brevi tamen omnia svbegit. Suet. DecemiUri non ante, quam perlatis legl- 
bus, deposUnros imperium esse aiehant. Liv. 



CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258* Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ) those which belong to different classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the present, the perfect dtfytttSf and the fictures^ 
With the periphrastic forms m sim and fiiirim. Of the second class are 
the impeijeet, the perfect indefinite^ and the pluperfeetf with the periphrastic 
forms m essem taidfiissem. 

I. Similar tenses only can, in general, be made to depend on 
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each other, by means of those connectives which aie feUowed 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 

periphrastic forms with sim tindjfuMm, may depend on, 

(1.) The Frxsevt ; as, Mm sum ita hebeSf ut istue dicam. Cic. Q^an^ 
turn dolOrem aocepSrim, tu exMmdre w>\eB, Id. J>tee dublto pun redUus 
ejus reipublioB sauitdris futQrus sit. la. 

(2.) *the PsajxcT Dxfinitk ; as, Satia proTlsum est, yt ne padagire 
possint. Id. Q^is muHcis, quia kuic studio Uterdrum se dedldit, quin omr 
nem iU&rum artium vim comprehendSrit. Id. DtfecUdnes soils pnedicte 
■unt, qutBf quanta, quando faitiitB sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures ; as, Sic faeilUmdf quania oraiorum sit, aemperquM 
lajhit |MittelCa9, judicftbit. Id. Mquos dies reditams sim, sonbaxn «« te. 
Id. Si seieris aspfdem latere uspiam^ et veils mUqmem super earn ossidMre^ 
,€ujus mors tiH emolumeniuM ftctQra sit, imprUi iecSris, nisi monufiris, me 
issideat. Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 

essem and fiiissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The iMPBRrscT ; as, Uimrn iUud eztimesoebain, ne quid turpUmr 
fteSrem, vtl jam efiecissem. Cie. JVoji eiitm dttbitabam, quin eus Umuter 
lectoros esses. Id. 

(2.) The PsHrBCT Ihdkfinite ; as, Veni m efus viUam ut Ubros mde 
pTomlSiem. Id. Hoe eitm essent nuntiata, VaUriis eUssem exten^flo ad 
ostium Jbtnanis duzit. lAr. Jfe dodius quidem de insidiis cogittTit, 
siquidem ezitams ad ctsdem e viUd non fuisset. Cie. 

(3.) The Pluperfect; as, Pavor cepSrat m^esj ne mortiflrum esset 
vulmts. LiT. Ego ex ipso andigram, qmm a fe UbonUJIUr esset traetfttm. 
Cic. JVbn satis mihi constit^Tat, cum aiiqudme ariimi mei moiestidf am 
potius libenter te Athinis yisonis essenr. Id. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by the imperfect; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, ut paeem impetrarent. Ctes. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is oflen followed by the imperfect, eveii 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt phUosdphi et fuSrunt, qui omnlno nuUam habere censS- 
rent human&rum rerum procuratidnem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See f 260, 1. Rem. I . 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a past event, especially in Ldvy and Cornelius nepos ; as, /n 
JEquis varii bellfttum est, adeo ut m inoerto fu£rit, vidssesUyVutine essenL 
liv. Factum est, utplus qudm coUegte Milti&des valuSrit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found together after the perfect in- 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adeo nihil miserlti sunt, ut incursiOnes ft^ 
c£rent et Veios in animo habofirint oppugndte. Ldv. 

^ Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for their 
time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by 
such tenses as those verbs may require ; as, Apelles pietOres quoque eoa 
peoc&re dicebat, qui non sentirent, quid esset satis. Cici Ad te scripsi, te 
Umer acctlsans m eo, qudd demecud credidisses. Id. 
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RxM. 5. , The perfect infinitiTe follbwB the general rcile, and take* 
after it a tense of present or past time, according as it is used in a definite 
or indefinite sense ; as, JStrbitrdmur nos ea prestitisse, gtia ratio et doctrina 
prsscripsSrit. Gic. Est quod gfLudsas te in ista loea venissey vbi aliquid 
sapire viderere. Id. 

^at it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2; bs^ 
ltd mihi videor et esse Deos, et qtuUes essent satis ostendisse. Gic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other^ 
in order to express actions whose time is different. 

Hence, the present may .be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect^ to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exist- 
ing ; as, J^emo tmbitdre debet, quin mvltoSf si fiiri posset, CtBsar ah ivfiris 
excitaret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be fi>llowed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanti sonltus fuerunt, uX 
ego lirevior am, qudd eos usque istinc exauditos putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ <^ 259. The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is often employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent' clauses, to denote that ^Vhich is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as. Si vales, bene est, Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as. Quid agis, ecquid commdde vales ? PI in. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean? 
iiig of another, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(I.) The present is sometimes used for the future ; as, Qu^m moz.nav* 
Igo Epkisum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus ? Flaut. 

(3.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Sed postouam aspexi, iUlco cog^ 
nOvij But alter 1 (had) looked at it, 1 recognized it immediately. Ter. 

Thn is the usual construction after postquam, vbi, Ut, vt prtminn, 
ut semd, quum primum, simul ac, and sinutl atque, in the sense of lohefi,' 
as soon as, in direct narration. 

(3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, DixSrat, et spissis noctis se con- 
^ umbris, Ske (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night 
Virg. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood ; as, VaUbis, Farewell. Cic. 

(5.) The future perfect for the future ; as, AUo loco de oratdrum antmo 
et tnjuriis vidSro, 1 shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a ftiture action as if already completed. 

Rem. S. When a future action is spoken of either m the future, or in 
the imperative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another futoie 
action is connected with- it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
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vantage of an action not performed, the indicative is used, while in 
English the potential, in sach cases, is more common ; as, Possum perai* 
fui mtdta oblectamenta rerum rusticdrum, sed &c., I might speak of the ^ 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. iEquius hmc Tummm 
iuSrat 86 oppoTiire morti. Virg. This construction occurs with debea^ 
possum f deeet, licet, opartet, Jiecesse est; aguum, ctmsentaTuum, hmgiany 
meUus, optimum, par, satis , sativs — esty erat, &c. ; and in the periphrastic 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are often Used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as. Si rum alium longt Jactdret odorem, laurus erat,....it would have been a 
laurel. Virg. JVee veni, nm fata locum sedemque dedissent. Id. Pons 
tubUcms iter pane hosVtbus de£t, ni unus virfuisset Horatius Codes, Liv. 
Si mens non Una fuisset, impul^rat. Virg. Sometimes also in the con* 
dition ; as, Mfairal melius , si te pusr iste tenebat. Ovid. See $ 261. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

<^ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 

or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly used in subjoined or depend- 
mit clauses. In some cases, however, it is lound in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive often implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. Vi^hen this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Citm esset Casar in GalUdf When Caesar was in Gaul, not might bs» 
C<es. Rogas me quid tristis ego sim....wh7 1 am sad. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
<^ico factum est, vt brevi temxire illnstraretur ; -By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must he care- 
fully distinguished fh>m that which is stated in the foUowmg rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility ^ powery liberty, will, duty, 
and desire. In this use, it doeh not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the signifi- 
cations which have been given in the paradigms, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the eorresponSng tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

^ (1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or futuie 
time ; as, Mediocribus et quts ignoscas vitiis teneor; 1 am subject to mode- 
rate^ faults, and such as you mav excuse. Hor. Orat a Cas&re ut det sibi 
veniam. He begs of Cesar that he would give him leave. Csbs. 

{2.) The imperfect may relate either to past, present, or future time; as. 
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SiJiUafidssent ut «ad$rem. If it had been my fate that I should fall. Virg. 
Si possem, sanior essem ; If I could, I would be wiser. Ovid. CeUra§ 
rapdrem et prostemlirem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, Errs rim Jbr* 
tasse, Perhaps I ma^ have erred. Plm. Videor sperdre posse, si te vidfiiimy 
eafaclU (me) transUHrum..., if I can see jou.... Cic. 

(4.) The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a contingencyi 
whicn is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned m con* 
nection with it ; as, Id respanderwU ss faeUkros esse, e&m UXe vento Jiqui' 
l&ne yenisset Lenumm,,.. when he should have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 3. The imperfect snbjunctire, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, Q^od si quis ieus di- 
cdret, nunquam putarem me in academid tanquam philosdpkum ditffiUaUk- 
rum, If any god had said....I nerer should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is commonly employed in English ; as, Promisit se seriptHrum^ 
quum primikm fiioi<tiMi accepisset.... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote 
a supposition ; as, Vendat tedes vir bonus, Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. DizSiit EpicHrus, Grant tnat Epicurus has said. Id. 

Rem. 4. The piesent and pezfect subjunctive are used to soften an 
assertion; as, JCemo istud tibi concedat, or concessfirit; No one would 
grant you that. Vido and its compounds are often so used in the present; 
as, Velim obvias mihi Utiras erebrd miUas, I could wish that you would 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, 
has oflen the force of the present ; as, Q^is enim hoc Hbi eoncessdrit ? Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questione 
which imf^y a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac* 
tion ; as, Qjuis dubitet pan in mrtute divituB sint ? Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue ? Cic. ^^isquam nvmen JunOnis Bdotetpraterea ? 
Who will henceforth adore the divmity of Juno ? Virg. Quimu, inqmt 
meminSiim.' Cic. 

^' Rem. 6. The present subjanctive is often used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

Jfe sim sidvus, May I perish. Cic. In media arma ra&mus. Let us rush.... 
Virg. JVs me attinffas, sceleste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
hdtet. Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is often so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as, Ipse vidfirit, Let him see to it himself. Cic. 
Fuisset, Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. Viderint sapientes, 
Cic. 

JCe is commonly employed as a negative, rather than nan, in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of Ihe verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited either in the active or passive voice. 

(1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood ; as, Tantiim moneo hoc tempus si amisSns, te esse nullum im- 
ouam m4tgis idoneum repertorum ; I only warn you, that, if you should 
lose this opportunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cie. 
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(2.) If no other future is contained in the sentence, the place of tbm 

Aiture subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, with sim or 

fiUrimy esaem or fuissem; as, Jvbn duffiUU guin brevl Trqja sit peritara,He 

does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Periphrastic 

Conjugations f \ 162, 14. 

(3.) The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by the participle in 
dus^ but by fiUHirum sit or esset^ with ut ; as, J^on dvmto quin futUrum 
sit, ut laudetur ; I do not doubt that he will be praised. * 

- Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 

time, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 

in conditional clauses with si, &c., as also after uttnam and 

O ! si, imply the non-existence of the action or state denoted by 

the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 

its existence ; as, 

NoUem datum esse, I could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. UHnam jam adesset, I wish 
•he were now present. Cic. Utinam ea res ei volvplsui sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND^ APODOSIS. 

^ 261* In a sentence containing a condition and a cof^ 
chtsion, the former is called the protasis, the latter the apoddsis, 

1. In conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi, tametsi, 

and etiamsi, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 

in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 

did not exist. The same tenses are used in the apodosis, to 

denote that, if the action or state expressed in the protasis did 

exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 

actioif or state would exist or would have existed ^ as, 

JVm te satis indtdtum esse coniidgrem, scribSrem plura; Did 1 not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore toill not write, Ea si de 
me uno cogitasset, mmquam ilUus lacrgmis ac pre^lbus restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as. 

Omnia brema toLereiHia esse debent, etiamsi maaAma sint, ....^, althou^ 
they may be Yetj great. Cic. Etsi id fogigrit Jsocr&tes, at non Thucyai- 
des s Although Isocrates may have avoidea that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si^ &c. ; as, Si vales, bene est, Cic. 
Si quis antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoc tempOre mirttur potius..,. Id. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive after sif &c., implies a greater deeree of con- 
tingency than the indicative. When the imperfect or pluperfect ia 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be UBed, it its exist* 
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6&be 18 uncertain, as those tenses in the subjunctive wo^d imply its non- 
existence. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in thevrotasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the 
imperfect and pluperfect; as, TVt, si h\c sis, oZUer sentias; If ^ou were 
here, you would think otherwise. Ter. (j^UoSf ni mea eura resistat, jam 
flamnuB tuUrirU. Virg: 

Rem. 4. The protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied ; as, Magna mercentur Atridm, i. e. si possirU 

Virg. ' ^ 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

^ 262» A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, takes the subjunctive 
after ut, ne^jguoy quin^ and qmmnus ; as, 

£a non, ut te instituSrem, scripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Imtant ad pugnandum, qu6 fiant acrUfres; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

Rbbiark 1. Ut, denoting a result, often relates to sic, ita, 

adeo,tam,taits,tantuSjis,gtismddii d&c, in the preceding clause ; 

as, 

Id mti&t sic etit grahtm^ ut graixas esse mhUpossit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothing can be more so. Cic. JYbn sum ita hebeSf 
ut istue dieam. Id. Jfegtte tarn eramus amentes, ut explordla nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum indulsit dolorif ut turn pUtas vinciret. Nep. /to 
and tarn are sometimes omitted ; as, Epaminonaas fiat disertus, ut nemo 
ei par esset. Id. 

Rbm. 2. Ut, signifying although, takes the subjunctive ; 

as, 

Ut desint vires, tamen est lavdanda voUmtas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the will is to be praised. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunotive, is used with impersonal 

verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows, &c. ; as, . 

Qui fit, ut nmno contenlus vivat ? How does it hi^pen that no one lives 
contented ? Hor. Huie contlgit, ut patriam ex servtHUe in Ubertdtem vin- 
dicAret. Nep. SeqviUa igUur, ut etiam vitia mni parca, Cic. Rellquum 
est, ut egflmet miki consdlam. Nep. Restat igittir, ut motus astrOrum sit 
voluntanus, Cic. Extrdmum illud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases :--- 
fit, fiiri non potest, aeadit, indidit, occurrit, cowtmgit, evinit, usu venit, 
rarum est, sequiturffutHrum est, reliqmim est, relinquXtur, restat, supirest, 
caput est. extremum est, oj^ est, est. 

For otner uses o£ut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is often omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting willingness^, unwillingness, or permission; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, &c.y and the im* 
peratives die Budfac ; as, 

20 
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Q^id visfadam ? What do you viah (that) I should do ? Ter. ItuOm 
feriant sine litdra flucius. Virff. Tentes diisimuULre rogat. Ovid, td 
smas oro. Id. Se sttadere, tUxit, Phamabdzo id negotU daret. Nep. 
Accedat oportet actio varia. Uic. Foe cogttes. Id. 

Verbs of willixuneas, Sui,, are volo, nolo, malOf parmUto, potior, sino, 
licet, veto, &o. ; mose of asking, Slc., ore rogo, oro, moneOf jvbeo, moii- 
do, peto, preeor, eenseo, suadeo, Xfportet, neeesae est, »c. 

Rem. 5» Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 

Cura ne quid ei desit, T^ake care that nothing be wanting to him. CSo. 
UtTuaxe frequently used for ne; as, Opira de^ar, utjudida ne Jtaint. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cove ; as^ 
Cave putes, Take care that you do not suppose. Cie. 

Rem. 7. After mefM, timeo, vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne mmt be rendered by that or lest, and ut bj 
M<i^ not ; asy 

JUi20 snefu^ioty ne a Mrvis indicarStur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his serrants. Cie. Favor erat, ne eastra hostis aggrederetur. 
LiT. JZm duo vereor t ut UH possim eonudire^ I fear that I cannot grant..^ 
Cie. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the irabjnnctiTe witii «< and its de* 
nendsjis aometinies omitted; as, UttUtOcmm. Cie. KesingiBdoswmibum. 

Rem. 9. Qud (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non qud, or non qudd (not that, not as if), folbwed by 
sed; and qttominus (that not), after clauses denotmg hindrance^ 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

MjlUa me, qu6 id fiat ftciliilis; Aid me, that that may be done more 

•easily. Ter. Non qu6 rqnihlled sit mihi fuicquam carius, sed desperdtis 

eUaim Hippocrates vetat adhibtre medidnam. Oic. Non qudd sola oment, 

sed qudd excellant. Id. Jfe^pte recus&vU, qu6 miniils legis pcenam sublret. 

Nep. 

Rem. 10. -Quin^ after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with mm, afler nemo, nuUus, nzhil....est, reperiiur, 
invenltur, &c. ; vix est, agrd reveritur, Sec. ; as, Messdnam nemo vemt, quin 
▼iderit, i. e. qui non vi&rit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cie. Kego vUam pictaraim jft££9«e....quin conquisiSrit, i. e. quam non, &c. 
Id. Jfihu est, quin maU narrando possit depravdri. Ter. 

a. For tU non, afler non duJbHto, non est dubium, Jadre non possum, fiiri 
non potest; nihil, haud multum, haud procid, or minimum,. .ahest ; nihil 
pratermitto, non recuso, temperdre mihi non possum, vix, <Bgrjk, &c. ; as, 

Facire non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut non, &c. Cie. Ego nthil 
pr^ermisi, quin Pompeium a Casdris conjunctiOne avocftrem. Id. Prot^ 
sus nihil abest quin aim miserrimus. Id. Quis igUur dvifUU quin in vir^ 
tote divitim posits sint ? Id. Ego viz tensor quin aecurram. Id. 

^ 263* 1 . The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinam, uti, and O ! si ; as, 
l^Etnoim miniis viUz cupidi fuisssmus ! O that we had been less attached 
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to life ! Cie. O si soHUBouiequmn virteHs adesset ! Virg. The tense is 
determined by § 260, II. Rem. 8. 

2. QutanviSy however ; licet, although ; tanquam, qutisi, ac sit 
ut si, velut si,^veluti, and ceu, as if; modd, dum, and dummddOf 
provided, — ^take the subjunctWe ; as, ^ 

Quamyis ille felix sit, However happy he may be. Cic. Veritas lic^t 
nullum defensorem obtineat, Though truth should obtain no defender. Id. 
Mt omnibus rebus, juxta ac si meusfraier esset, sustentdvit ; He supported 
me in eyery thing, just as though he y^ere my brother. Id. Omnia konesta 
negltgufU dummdfio potentiam consequantur ', They disregard eyery hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. Dum miftt' ani" 
nvum reddas. Hor. 

(^uam/ois (although) has commonly the subjunctive ; as, Quamyis non 
faSris suasoTj approbdior cerU fuisti. Cic. Sometimes also the indicative ; 
u, Fdlcsm Mdben, quamyis totfimira vidit. Ovid. 

Q^anquam (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometimea 
used with the subjunctive. 

3. After cmtequctm and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper- 
fect tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
jfect may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing. is declared to be necessary or proper to precede anp 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est, quam tu natus esses. That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. At>artU equos, priusquam pMila «[ustassent 7Vo7<e, 
Xanthumque bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, constMo opus est ; fie- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 

tike subjunctive^ if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Dum Ate venirat, locum reUuquirs noluU; He was unwilling to< leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Mhil puto tibi esse utHius, 
pUtm operiri quoad scire possis, quid ti&t agendum sit. Id. 

5. Quum or cum, when it signifies a relation of time^ 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection of 
thought, the subjunctive ; as, 

Ci!im est allatum ad nos» gratHter eommStus sum ; Wh^n it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moved. Cic. Ci!im tot sastineas et tanta negoHA, pec* 
cem, si morer tua temp&ra, Cmsar ; Since you are burdened wita so many 
and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time^ 
C»sar. Hor. 

Rbkabk 1. C^m, relating to time, is commonly translated when; 
feferring to a train of thought, it signifies since or aUkough. It is some- 
times used as equivalent to quod j[becau8e), aad then takcw the indicative ; 
■s, CClm te semper dilezi, necesse est ut sim totus vester. Cic. 

Rem. % In narration, citm is usually joined with the imper- 
fect and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time ; 
as, 

Graeehus, ciJim rem illam in reUgUinem popfUo venisse sentlret, ad senA^ 
Utm retdU. Cic Alspusnder, ^^xm interenusset ditmn, viz manus aseab* 
stinmt. Id. 
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In most infltancei of this construction, the erent denoted by the sab- 
janctive seems to relate to that expressed in the clause on which th* 
subjunctive depends, not only in regard to timCf but also as, in some 
sense, a cause. In eeneral, wnen the attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an action occurred, the indieatire in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, tiie subjunctive ; as, Hoc cikm scribebam jam/um 
existimdbam ad te aratiOnem esse perldtam. Cic. Ci^im sciret Clodius iter 
necessarium MilOm esse Lamanunif Romd subito ipse prqfectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive after si and its compounds, see § 261. 



SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER QUI. 

^264. 1« When the relative qui follows Uwi, adeo, 
tantus, talis f — or is, ille, or hic/m the sense of talis, — and is 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive ; as^ 

Q^is est tarn Lynctus qui in tantis tenebris nihil offendat ? i.e.tU in tan- 
tis.... ; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark- 
ness. Cic. Talem te esse opertet, qui ab impisrum civium soeietdte sejun-. 
f^. Id. M eafuxt legatio OctavUj in qu& peridSiii stispido non svbesseif 
1. e. ut in ed. Id. JCec tamen ego sum iUe ferreus, qui Jratris carisHmi 
mcBrOre non movear^ i. e. ut ego non movear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as^ 

Res pemoa dietu, sed que studUs in magnum eertdmen exceuSrit, i. e. 
taUs ut.... of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So ^icis 
«U7», for nam talis sum ; as, Qict^ sum, cujus aures^UBdi tufas sit P Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to qtumquam is, etsi 
is, or dummodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Loco, consUU ptamvis egregii, quod non ipse afferret, inimlcus ; Laco, an 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
propose it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice vostiMis, qui ivsus sitiat. Plaut. 
JWul moUstum quod non desiddres, i. e. aummddo id. Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as. 

Quod sine wudestid tuA fiat. So far as it can be done without troubling 
you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod soiam....80 far as I know. Id.*^ 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by qudm, 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum fudm eui possit fortHna nocere, i.e. ^udm ut miii, &/t. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure me. Ovid. Jiuditd voce prm^ 
^Oms mains gmidium JuU qudm ouod universum homines oapSrent; Upon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the people te 
contain. Li v. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to lU with a demonstrative, takes the subjunc* 
tive; as, 

Laeediemomi Ug^tos Mam$ mistfunt, qui turn absenUm accosaxeni) 
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The Lacedsmonians sent ambaasftdixFs fo Athens to aociue him in his 
sence. Nep. Otsar Bqtdtdtum omnem prtsmiUU, qui videunt, quas m par' 
its Uerfetdant. Cses. 

So with relative adreibs ; as, Lampsdeum ei (I%emisi6clii) rex eUmiirat, 
ttnde vinmn sumSret, i. e. ex qud or tU inde, dsc. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after an indefinite general expres- 
sion^ takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fufirunt eA Umpetidte^ qui dicJSreat ; There were some at Uiat time who 
said. Sail. Erant, quibus appetenUorfanuB videretur ; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fame. Tac. Erunt, qui exisHmdri velint. 
Cic. Si pas erit^ qui perpetuam oraHOnem desidgret, aUird actUfne audiet. 
Id. ' Venient lee^iOnes, qus neque me tnuftum, ne^ te impunltum patian* 
tur. Tac. So alter est, in the sense of " there is reason why ; " as, Est 

Juod gaudeas, You have cause to reioice. Plant. Est quod visam damum, 
d. Si est quod desit, ne beaius quiaem est. Cic. 

, The ezpresrions included in the rule are est, sunt, adest, prasto sunt, 
existunt, exoriuntiir, invemmMtUTf reperiuntur, si quis est, tempus fuxt, tsm» 
pus vemety &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as. Est undo Tuec fiant. There are resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjanotiTe only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, after sunt guidam, swU nonnulU, suiU^ 
nudti, Ac., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ; as> Sunt oratiOnes qwedam, quas Menocrito dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, Used after sunt qui, even 
when taken*indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as, Sunt, fuos juvat. Hor. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in* 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive.; as, 

Kemo est, qui haud intelllgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. JVuZ2are«f^,qu8Bjiei/err«jpossit continuum 2a6drem; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. JVWto pats est corp&ns, chisb 
nen sit minor. Id. MhU est, quod mm aHMbi esse cogStur. Id. /» jwr9 
viz detAmus quisque est, qui ivsus sese noscat. Plaut. Q^is est, qui utilia 
fo^at ? Who is there that snuns what is useful ? Cic. ^ est quisquam, 
qui hoc i^Sret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. Jdtnuquid 
est mali, quod non dixSris ? Ter. 

Greneral negatives are nemo, nuUus,^ mkU, unus non, alius non, non 
quisquam, vix uHus, nee uUus, &e., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque / nego esse quenquam, &e. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, quanttts, uter, eoqms, numquis, an musauam, an Miquis, 
quotas quisque, quotus, &c., with est; quot, qaion multi, &o., with sunt. 
1. The same construction is used after non est, nihU est, quid est, numquid 
est, Ac., followed by quod, ear, or ^mre, and denoting >< there is no reason 
why," " what cause ? " is there any reason? " as, Qnod timeas, non est; 
There is no reason why you should fear. Qvid. JfihU est, quod adventum 
nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Q^id est, quod de ejus cimtOte dubltes .' Id. 
Q^id est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efBciat bedtos 7 Id. 

So after non hdbeo, or nihil habeo; as, JVon habeo, quod te aceQsem. Cic. 
JVtAtZ haheo, quod scribam^ Id. 

NoTX. The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the ezpressionf 
20 • 
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included in tliii and the last rule, only when it ezpiesfleB what is intended 
to be affirmed of the subject of the antecedent cmuse ; as, Jfemo est ^ qui 
neseiat ; There is no one who is ignorant, i. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. 
So SuTd. qui hoe earpant; There are some who blame this, i. e. some blame 
this. Veil. ' 

If the relative clause is to be construed as a part qf the logical subject ^ it 
does not require the subjunctive \ as, Jdhil staMe est, quoa inftdum est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
before, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peccavisse miki videor, qui a te discessSrim ; I think I have erred in 
havinf left you. Cie. Inertiam accusas adolescentium, qui istam artem 
turn ediscant ; You blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughljr. Id. fortunate adolescensj qui tu(B virtiUis 
Homtrum praconem invenSris ! Id. 

Sometimes, instead of qui alone, ut, quippe, or utpote — qm^ 

is used, generally with the subjunctive; as, 

Convivia cum poire non inibaty quippe qui ne in oppHdum quidem nisi 
rard venisset, Uic. Jfeque Anionius procul abiratf utpdte qui magna 
exercHtu sequerStur. Sail. 

9. After dignus, indignus, aptus, and idaneuSf a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

VidetuTf q\a aliquando impSret, dignus esse; He seems to be worthy at 
some time to command. Cic. Pompeius idoneus non est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam, <26 qu& quserfttur, et homines dignos, quibuscitTO oisseratur, 
putant. Id.' 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the ijerson 
or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 
influenced by this rule. Thus, Qu» senms libertftte dignus Juitf cui 
nostra solus cara non esset f The subjunctive is here used according to 
No. 7 of tiiis section. 

10. A relative clause, after unns and solus^ restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc* 
tive ; as, 

Jhu est una conJtentiOy quie adhuc permansSrit ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. Voluptas est sola, quas nos vocet 
ad se, et alUceat sudpte mUHrd / Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. ' 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See ^ 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 

narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 

action is spoken of; as, 

Semper hainti sunt fortissftmi, qui summam impsrU potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the oravest, who obtunea the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. IJiquismu maa^m^ labor&ret locus , out ipse occurrebat, out 
aUquos mittebat. So after si ^[uis or qui ; as, Si qui rem malitiosits gessis- 
■et, dedtcus existimabant. Cxc« 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS^. 

<^ 265. Dependent clauses^ containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the inter- 
rogatiye form ; as, 

Qualis sit ariimus, ipse animus neseit; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. CredibUe nan e^t, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego sim, vne rogitas ? Do you ask me who I am ? 
Plant. Jfec quid scribam, habeo; Nor haye I any thing to write. Id. 
Doce m«, ubi sint dii; Inform me where the gods are; Id. Qukm pridem 
sibi hereitltas venisset, docet. Id. JVunc aa$ipe, quare desipiant omnes. Hor. 
Id utriim iUi sentiant, an verb simCiIent, tu irUelUges. Cic. Q^tBro, num tu 
senatui causam tuam permittas. Id. Vides, ut aUd stet nive candidum 
Soracte. Hor. Jfescit, viidne fruatur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as, 

Quantus, qualiSf qtiot, quotus, quotuplex, vter ;quisyqm,cujas;ubiyqud, 
unde, quhj quorsuja, quamaiu, quamdudumf quampndem, quotus^ cur, ^uare^ 
qtiamobrem, queTnaamddum, quomddo, vi, j^m, quanloplref an, ne, num, 
tUriimf anne, annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions; 
as, Vide avaritia quid facit. Ter. 

Rem. 3. In double questions, the first may be introduced by v/ritm, num, 
or the enclitic ne; and, in such case, the second is usually introduced by 
an; as, Mtdtum inLirest, utr^m latis imminuatur, an solus deseratur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interro^tive particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, Kunctidh^^mjiUum, necne, 
incertum est, Ter. 

Rem. 3. Dubito an, hand sdo an, nescio an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ; as, Dubito, an hunc pri^ 
mum omnium ponam; I am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. J^esdo quis, used nearly in the sense o£atlquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the foUowin^^ vero ; as, Lucus, nescio quo casu, noctumo 
tempdre incensus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

<$> 266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential part^ 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as. 

Quid emm potest esse tam perspicuum, qtUtm esse dUquod numen, quo 
hoc vegantur ? For what can be so clear as that there is some^ divinity by 
whom these things are governed ? Cic. lUud sic fere definlri solet, deed' 
rum id esse, quodoonsentaneum sit hominis excellentite. Id. Audiam quid 
sity qudd EpieHrum non probes ; I shall hear wky it is that you do not 
approve of Epicurus. Id. JussU ut, qtuR yenissent, naves EubcBum petirent* 
Itiv. 
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A cIa^uae, thus connected to a preceding dependent prpposition^is some- 
times called an mtermeddaU clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the oratie oHiqua, or indirect 
disoonrse, that is, liie relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Cssar said, ** I came, I saw, I eonqnezed," is directy*^ 
CflBsar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discovrse. 

2. In the oratio obRqua, the main proposition is ex«- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles^ 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the lanfuace of Marcus An* 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directay me mtter of the orotic 
obliqua ; — Antonius inquii, ^* Ars earum remm est, qnsB sciuntur ; " AntonK 
iis says, '^ Art belongs to those thhkgs which are known." Cic. Antomus 
inrndtf artem edrum rerum esse, quie sciantur; Aatonius nys, that art 
belongs to those things wMoh. are known. Quinet. 

So, Socrates diUre soUbaif omnea, in eo quod scirent, satis esse doquenUs; 
Socrates was accustomed to say, that all are sufficiestly eloquent in that 
which they understand, Cic. Cato mirari se aiebatf qvjbd non rid€ret 
aruspex, aruspicem dun vidisset. Id. J\reffat jus esse,^ qui vaLes non sit, 
pugnare cum noste. Id. Fndignabantur iR esse impertum, uH non esset 
Jibertas. Liv. Itdque Athenienses, quod honestum rum esset, id ne uHle qui • 
dem (esse) putaoeruMi, Cic. 

Remark 1. Wlien the subjunctive would be necessary in the oratio 
directa, to denote liberty, power, &c., the same remains in the oratio oMf* 
qua, and is not changed into the infinitive with an accusative ; as, Ad kme 
Ariovistus respondit^ ^wcm veUet, congrederStur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. Css^ In the oratio direUa,iiaa 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita cum Ctesdre agii, ne out sute magnopire 
tirtiUi tribuSrety out ipsos despiedret. Id. See § 273, 3. 

RsBf . .2. A writer may state his own past words or thoii|ht8 in oratio 
obliqua, either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

Rem. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oraUo ohHqua,sui and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rem. 4. The tenses to be used in ehanging the oratio diveeta into the 
cUiqua, depend on the tense of the verb v^^ introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, In^srAett AUaumdm hysippo^ 
tct edrum emOtum, qui apud Granitcum ceeiddrant./Mfret stUuao; Alezan- 
der orderea I^sippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that tiie connected clause is an essential part of "the ^position, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
aentence. / 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer,, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Socrates aecusdtus est, qu6d corrumpSret Juventntem ; Socrates was ac- 
cused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the you&. Deum invoed* 
hantf cujus ad solenne yenissent ; They invoked the god, to whose solem* 
nities they had come. Liv. Here the charge of corrupting the youth is 
not made DY the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allepre that they have come to attend upon ti^e 
solemnities of the god. The mdicatiye, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegation. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said that the sentiments are 
those of another uian the writer. In Cicero, howeyer, the words dieo, 
fnttOf arbitroTf and the like, are often construed in a similar manner ; as, 
Qtttcm enim, Hanitibdlis permissUf exisset de castris, rediit paid o post, qudi 
96 oblttum nescio quod aiceret,.....because (as) he said, he had forgotten 
■omething. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

0} ■ ^ 267* The imperative mood is used, ia the second person, 
" to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

* Jfosce <«, Know thyself. Cic. JEquam memento servdre mentemf Re« 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Hor. Hue ades. Come hither, 
Virg. Pasce eapeUas^ et potum pastas age, et irUer agendum occursdre 
tapro caveto. Id. 

The plural form in fotie is rare ; as, Fadt6U. Ovid. PetitOe, Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 

used in eaacting laws ; as, 

Virgines vestdles in urbe custodiunto ignem fdci pubtict sempUemum* 
Cic. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 

and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tanta anlmis assuesclte hella, Virg. Ne crede colori. Id. Hominem 
mortuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urXto. Cic. 

Rem. S. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 260, 11., Rsh. 6. Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive. See § 359, Rxm. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, for the simple imperative, fac with tlie subjuno* 
tiye is used ; as. Foe srudiasy Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noU with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
ne ; as, KoU putdre. Do not suppose. Cic. Cave existtmes, Do not think. 
Id. 

INFINrriVE MOOD. 

^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the tim.^ of 
the verbs with which they are connected i asi 
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Hoe facSre possum, I am able to do this. Cie. Vidi noatras tmmfcM 
eapSre heUum, I saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. JV*ec gem- 
^re aCrid, cessftbit turtur ah vlmo, Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 
from the lofty elm. Virg. — -—Victdreni victa succuboisse qaeror, I com* 
plain that the victor has yielded to the yanquished. Ovid. Se a senibus 
8udlsse dicSbant, The^ said that they had hecurd (it) from the old men. Cic. 
Audiet eivfis d^cvaaaefimtmjyvetUuSf The youth wiU hear that the citizens 
hav« whetted the sword. Hor.— — Negat sese verbum esse factOrum, He 
declares that he is not about to meak. &c. Poatquam a.udi6rat mm datum 
irifUo uxOrem suo, After he haa heard that a wife would not be given to 
Us son. Ter. Semper existimabitis nihil horum vas visaroa fore. You wiU 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

RxMARK 1. The present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memirU; but the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the progress than of the com- 
I^etion of the action ; as, Hoc me memird dic^re, I remember my saying 
this. Cic, Teuerum memini Sid6na venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. * 

So, also, with recordor; — Reeordor longh omrHhua unum antefe'rre De^ 
mosthinem. Cic. 

When the action is spoken of siniply as a lact, the perfect infinitive is 
used with memini ; as, Memimsti me tta distribuisse caiusam. Cic. 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
English, the present would be used ; as, Fratres tendentes PtUon imposa* 
Isse O(yiiipo,....endeavoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si peetHre fOMtU 
ezcussisse deum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, esp^oiaU/ 
when the verb has no future ; as. Desinefata deAm flecti sper^re, Cease 
to hope tiuit the fates ci the goos will be changed. Virg. Progeniem 
J^eidno a sangiane duel audiirat. Id. Cras nuhi argentum dare dixUfi. e. 
se datHrum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both voices,yti£arttm esse or 
fore, followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used; the pvesent and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, Jfunfuam puMkoi fore, ut sup- 
plex ad te venlrem ; I never supposed (that it would hap^n) that I should 
come a suppliant to you. Cic. Susplcor fore, ut inihngfttur kominum 
iTnprobttas, Id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no futort 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with /ors is also used to denote a fhture action in 
th6 passive voice ; as, Q^^d mderet nomine pads bdhan involatum fore. 
Cic. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed by the future active partip 
eiple witii fidsse, denotes a future action contmgent upon a conoition 
which was not fulfilled ; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, ^n censes me tantos lahOres 
susceptarum fiiisse, si iisdem finibus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem 
terndnatarus? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, &c. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnibus, nisi tanJta acerbitas injuria fuisseitf 
nunquam iUos in eum locum progressaros fuis8e,....that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

fiUHrum fidsse, also, with ut and the subjunctiye, is used in. this sense; 
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MyJVm nmmi euaU mUM^ existimdbtmi pUn^f^ fiitanim fuiMe, at omI- 
Aem eapei6tiir,.....that the town would hi^Te l>een taken. Cass. ThiA &na 
is necessaij in the pusiTe Voice. 

RxM. 6. The perfect infinitlTe, like the imst tenses of the indicatite^ 
sometimes corresponds to &e pluperfect subjonctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, {Dixit) nbi mtamjilm sud eariifrem fuissei si UHrm 
aepudietB moire UdUum fuistet; (He said^ that the life of his daughter 
had been deirer to him tnan his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liy. 

This use of the perfect infinitiTe is necessary when the verb has no 
fiiture |»artictple; as, Si Urndsmt Steskhihrua modum^ vidUur jnreai^bmuM 
itimdan Homirum potuisse; He seems to have been able, i. e. it seems 
iiiat he would have been able, to rival fioroei^ if, &c. Quinct. 

^ Xo9* The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly Jbut with a subject of its own in the accusataye case. See § 239. 

The infinitive jMsstoe of a neuter verb, like the thirdperson singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, J^des toto properftrf 
Ut&re. You see that haste is made..... Virg. See S S 209. Rem. 3, fS), and 
mREM.3. . 

The present infinitive Imui sometimes, in narratioii, a subject in the 
nominative. See } 909, Rem. 5. 

"l The infinitive, either with or without a sabject-aocusa^ 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

M Tw m p Mieam ptrCiniei me coaservAii, It concerns the state that t 
should be preserved. Oic. JVWfi^tMHii est uflU pecclre, To do wrong is 
never useral. Id. JSSmtum estypecectUs veniam poseentem reddSre rursus. 
Hot. See §201, IV. 

IIemark 1. In such constractions, when no subject is ex« 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest appUeation to moral beings, ^Piisfij«an» maybe understood betbre 
pecedre and reddire, ^ 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is often the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also when 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voice } as, Cui verba dare d^ffijdlle est. Ter. Mendd' 
cent menUhrem esse oportet. Qninct. Jfeque est te fall&re cuiquamy sc. pote. 
Virg. Jfon emm me hoe jam dicfirc pudihit. Cic. See § 209, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subject of an infinitive ; as, 
Audio non lictre cidquam in nave capillos deponfire. Ter. 

^ ^ 270* The infinitive, either with or without a subject- 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as, 

Hae vitare euplmvsy We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poetas omnlno non 
Conor attingSre, I do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. SentenHam 
valere cupierunty They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Spero 
t^ valdre, I hope tluit you axe well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infiaitive alone may also depend upon an 
' ' adjective, and sometimes upon a noun ; as^ 
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Dignua amftri, Worthy to be lored. Wxg. Jhtdax omma perp^, Res* 
olute to endure every thing. Hor. SoUers omare> Skilfbl to adorn. Ovid. 
Segnes solvSre nodum. Hor. JfuUuAlis pmiperiem patl. Id. Lenis reclu- 
dSre. Id. See § 213, Rem. 4, (1.) Tempus est hujus Ubri facSre finem. 
It is time to finiiih this book. Nep. Iniit consilia reges tollSre, He devised 
9k plan to destroy the kings. Id, 

Rem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimes stands uncon«> 
nected) especially in vehement interroAAtions or exclamations ; as, Menm 
incepto desistdre vietam, nee jposse ItaltdTeuerlfrumaiverUre regem ? That I, 

vanquished, should diesist nrom my undertaking^ nor be able ? Virg. 

Me misirum/ te in tantas mrtannas propter me incidisse ! Cic. . 

So, in the &ratw ohliqua. the words signifying said, saying, &c., are 
often omitted; as, Id fadlU efftci posse, sc. dixit. Nep. Q^sm signwm 
daXflmmfiigiaUtlnts? Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, Ei vramneiam JVk* 
midiam popiUus jussit, sc. dari. Sail. In the compouna forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fuisse are commonly omitted ; as, 8ed deed re legdtos 
missHns dixirunt, sc. esse, Nep. 

<^ 271. The' infinitive without a subject is only used sfter 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire, ability, inten* 
tion, or endeavor ; as, 

CupiOf optOf vdo, and its compounds; ^ssum, ^fiuo, nepuo, vdUo; 
eogtto (to aesiffo), deeemo (to determine), jvro, conj^ro, propOno, statuo^ 
and constituo Qx> determine), studeo (to intend) ; eonori pugno for cenor^ 
Undo, eantendo, tento, &c. ; to whicn may be added audee, consuteteOf 
insuesco, ccepi, debeo, deslno, desisto, disco, dpeeo, dubito, habeo lor posswm 
or debeo, indnio,^ intermitto, nescio, paro, pareo, pratemUtto, reoOso, soUo^ 
vereor, and the passives audior, eogor, credor^ dicor, existl7nor,feror, negor^ 
nuntior, perhibeor, putor, trador, and videor. 

The poets, also, use the infinitive after fitge and puree for noli, and 
sometimes after cav&},Jugio, gandeo, horreo, metuo, memini, obUmseoTj 
guHtTQ, refomOdo, r^ugio, tempiro, timeo,. and some others. It is also 
used, in a few instances, after verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 
Introiit videre, He came in to see. Ter. Abn te frangjire perslquor. Hor. 

Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of tnem, this is the regular construction; as, SenJLentiam ne dicSret, 
recusdvit, Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list m&y either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, es^cially with 
vidsor. Thus we may say. Mater PausanUB eo tempdre vixisse mcltur, 
or Dicltur eo temp&re matrem Pausanite vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias 

is said to have been living or, It is said that the mother of Pausanias 

was living..... Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, 
only when it denotes ah action or state of the subject of that 
verb. 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitive 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especiaUy after cupio, voUf, malo, conor, and 
studeo; as, Cupio me esse deTnentem. Cic. Omnis homines, ^ sese stU' 
dent prestare ceUris animaUbus. Sail. 
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^ 273. The infinitive with the accusative depends on 

verbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 

senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 

to others ; as, 

Videbat, id sine rege Persdrum non posse fiiri; He sa^ that that could 
not be done without the aid of the king of the Persians. Nep. Credunt 
se negUgi, They believe themselves to oe neglected. Ter. Ea te ex Htiris 
tognoscire arbitror, I suppose that you know those things by means of 
letters. Cic. Me in ejus potestdte dud fore. Id. Affirmant mtUtum jaeSre 
aiAmos. Liv. Sape venit ad aures meets, te istud nimis erebrd dicSre, saiis 
te tibi vixisse. Cic. Eajn pttgnam ad Perusiam pugnatam {esse), qiUdam 
auctores sunt. Liv. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being bom in th« accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per ; as, JVe fandoqmdem audltum est, crO' 
codilum violcUum esse ab iEgyptio ; instead of iEgyptium crocodUum vi^ 
Idsse. Cic% 

Rem. 2. After verbs of the above significations, the xsonjunction that, in 
English, is not represented in Latin by a corresponding^ conjunction, as ut 
or ^ud^ followed by the indicative or subjunctive; but, msteadof that con- 
struction, the subject following that is put in the accusative, and its verb 
in the infinitive. ■ 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 
translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 
the indicative or potential, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tud virt&te frui cupimus; We wish you to enjoy, or that you may 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te ad me nihU scribSre...tbat you do not write... Id. 
Jiudiirat non datum iiiJiUo uzorem tftto....that she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates 
to the time of the verb on which it depends, it ejtpresses uiifinished past 
action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa- 
tive it follows a past tense ; as. Dixit Ccesdrem facSre, He said that Csesar 
toas doing. Css. In like manner the perfect infinitive with an accusative 
after a past tense corresponds to iJie pluperfbct indicative; al, JHxU 
CtBSdrem fecisse, He said that Csesar had done, 

' Rem. 5. The present infinitive afler verbs of sense, is oflen ' 
equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

Surggre videt lunam, He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Virg. Jtrma 
rutilare vident. Id. Videbis coUucSre faces. Id. J\tee Zephpros audis 
spirftre ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. Saepe hoc majdrta 
natu dicSre audivi. Cic. 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are used 
in the same construction : — Medium video discedSre ecBltim palantcA<pie 
polo steUas. Virg. 

«§> 273. When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &c. (see 
§ 262) ; but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 
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1. The subjunctiTe is commonly used after verbs of endeav^ 
oring, aiming, and ctccamplisking, 

Sttch are fado, effleio, perfido^ studeo ; id, hoc or illud ago ; epiram do, 
wudttoTf curOy in animum indaco, eonsilium capio, tutor , contendo, video (to 
take care), nihil antiouius habeo quhm, &Ai. ; as, Eloquenti& perftdt, vl 
auxUio sociorum Laceatanonii privarentur. Nep. 

Fado with ut and the subjunctive is also used as a periphrasis for the' 
indicative ; as, Invitus quidem feci, ut L. Flaminium e tendtu ejiUrem, for 
intfitus ej€d, Cic. 

Fado, when used of a writer, in the sense of introduces or represents, 
is sometimes joined with a participle ; as, Lalium et SdpiOnem facimus 
admirantes. Cic. Effido, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
JHemarehus vuU effic^re avAmos esse mortales. Id. 

2. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to 
advise, to commission, to encourage, to command, and the like, 
when the purpose of the request, &c., is to be expressed, usu* 
ally take after them the subjunctive yi\i\i ut or ne; as, 

Te rum hortor solhm sed etiam oro, ut totd meiUe in rempuhlicam ineum- 
bas. Cic. Monet, ut suspidSnes vitet. Ces. V<dus€no mandat, ut ad H 
xevert^tur. Id. 

Jfuntio, scribo, and even dico, are followed by the subjunctive, when 
they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as, 
Hoc fame non vt facias, sed ut te faUre et fedsse gaudeas, scribo, Cic. 
Misit ^ diceret, ne discedSret. Nep. 

Jubeo commozily takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, or without the person 
being expressed to whom the command is ffiven } as, Jubete istos ezire 
foras. Ter. Sivejubebat ut facSrem qtdd. Hor. 

3. In the oratio obUqua, the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; as, 

Virgimns unum Ap, Claudium legum expertem esse aiebat : respicSrent 
tribunal homines castellum omnium scelirum. Liv. 

On the contrary, when the subjunctive has been used, after a verb of 
asking, commanding, &c., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive; as, Ordbat ne se ut parricldam UbirULm 
aversarentur : sibi TitamJUia sud eariSrem fuisse si ....Liv. See § 2l6ff, 2, 
Rem. 1. 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
9Lad necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive. 

Such are volo, nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, dno^ Ucet, oportet, and 
necesse est; as, Optavit ut in currumpatris toUeretur. Cic. Quis Antonio 
^TmiBit, ut partes itLcSret? Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject, is sometimes used with oportet ; 
as, JVbn oportuit relictas, sc. esse anduas, Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tamen 
opoTtuit, sc. esse. Id. Kon putdbant de tali viro suspidonibus oportcre 
judicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with the infinitive 
after them, are occasionally followed by the subjunctive. 
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5. After verbs denoting joy or grief y surprise or wonder, either 
the accusative with the infinitive, or qudd with the indicative or 
sabjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gattdeOf ddector, gratum est mihi, doUOfangoTf indignor, miror; 
BSf Angor anXmo non armis egSre rempabllcam. Cic. Gaudeo libi jncia^ 
das meas esse IltSras. Id. Gaudeo qu6d te interpellftvi. Id. 

After doleo^ gaudeo, and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as propter, &c. See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle that, in English, is represented in Latin by qudd, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as hoe, Ulud, tstttd, &c., precedes, or is to be sup- 
plied. In such case, qudd is followed by the indicative ; as, Jllud quoquA 
nobis aeeedU incomm6dum, qu6d M. Junms hoe tempdre abest. Cic. 

Q^od, in the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epistolary style, is f<3lowed by an indicative. See § 206, (14.) Q^dd 
(that) is generally explanatory, or denotes a cause ; ut (that), a purpose 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it; as, Totum hoc philosopbari dispPlcet. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicflre fiiii 
vineire. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See § § 209, Rjsm. 3| 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; as, Te accepisse mea$ 
iitiras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative ; as, VidBre est perspicSre 
dliquid, Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noun* 
See §270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as, Prater plordre, 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative ; as, Audita regem in SicUiam tendSre« 
SaU. 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in dus; as, Lorf- 
earn donat habere viro, Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

^274. 1. Participles are followed by the same casea 
as their verbs ; as, 

Q!uidam, pofita wmin&tus; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catul^ 
rum oblUa leana, The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Faventes 
rebus Carthaginiensium, Favoring 3ie interests of the Carthaginians. hW* 
Tendens ad sidira palmas. Virg. Aceusdtus rei capUdlis. Cic. Omina 
doctus. Stat. Casus abies rnsHra marlnos. Id. CarUuri arbore motOes* 
Ovid. Pareendum est tenSris. Juv. Utendum est state. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present, past, or future, in refer- 
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enee to the time of the verb with which they are conDCcted ; 
as, 

Simvl hoe dicens attoUU se. Virg. Turn ad Tkraaeam in horUs agentem 
missus est. Tac. Tunrnm fiiffientem hac terra videbit. Id. Qui missus ab 
Mrgis Itdld eonsedirat urbe. Id. Lamia munire a:dilitdtis permnctus, petit 
pratHkram. Cic. Jussas cum fids ptenas luam. Hor. Juvinis medios mori- 
tarus in hostes irruit. Virg. PeritOrus injecit sese in agmen. Id. JUa tidi 
rentara bella expediet. Id. 

Remark 1. The present participle sometimes denotes that which is 
ahout to be done ; as, InterclHsit hiemSf et terruit Jhister euntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

RisM. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; aa, 
Cunctis num lecti nazHbus ibant, oranies veniam, et temjdum damOre pete- 
bantf .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle possiTe oflen denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies the place of a present participle passive ; as, 
JVWitf evdlatpiced tectus caligine .... covered with pitchy darkness. Ovid. 

Rem. 4. HabeOy with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter- 
mination, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verh of the participle ; as, 
CtodH animum perspectum habeOf cognXtum, judicatum ;; for perspexi, Dof 
reddo, euro, and faeiOf are sometimes so construed with participles ; as, 
Missam iramfaeiet, fbr mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. Tlie perfect passive participle is sometimes used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun in io or us ; as, ^nte Romam condltam, Before the 
building of Rome. Cic. Post genus funnlnum natum. Id. Post sacra 
constitOta. Id. 

Rem. 6. The future active participle oflen denotes inten- 
tion or purpose ; as, 

Ad Jovem HammCnem pergit consultflrus de origine sud ; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult mm about his origin. Just. 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, when 

joined with verbs signifying to give^ to deliver, to agree for, to 

nave, to receive, to undertake, &c. 

Such are do, trado, tribuo, attribuo, Tnando, mitto, cendiUo, loco, kabeo, 
aeeipio, susdpio, relinquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; as, TestamerUum Obi tradit 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. Jittribuit nos truci- 
dandos Cethfgo. Cic. Qiiod utendfum aeeepSris, reddtto. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as. 

Is venerandas a nobis et colendns est. He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. Uae speranda fuirunt. Virg. So with est used impersonally ', as, 
Utrhmpace nobis an beUo esset utendum. Cio. 

Sometimes, also, when not, agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification ; as. Facta narr&bas dissimulanda tibi, Tou wefo 
relating facts which you should have ooncealed. Ovid. A, JU Brujbo pimk» 
f^pe hujus maxlmi conservandi geniris et "nominis. Cic 
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RsM . 9. The participle in dus, in ito oblique cases, supplies the place 
of a present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or iix<« 
eomplete action. See § 275, ll. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in dus^ see § 225, III. 

3. Participles are oflen employed instead of conditional, ex^ 

planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

CvriOy ad focum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondus Sank* 
nUes at^dSrunt. Cic. Tridm viam progressi, ruraus reoerUrunt, for, ciim 
progreaH tssent. Ces. PLura locutaros aMre nosjussU, .... when we wero 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi* 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, mmm 
amavuset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
English having loved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how- 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active i>articiple may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Aem. o. 
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i § 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

MUus parendi sibi, Fear of obeying him. Sail. Parcendo victis, By 
sparing the vanquished. Liv. Effiror studio patres vestros videndij I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consulfttum 
gratik. Sail. Venit ad recipiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter sin^ar of participles in dus, but it has the meaning of the active 
voice. It IS sometimes translated by the present participle with a prepo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as. Consilium Lacedamiinem 
occupandi; A design of'^occupying, or to occupy, Lacedsemon. Liv. 

Rem. 2. The gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in a passive 
sense ; as, Spes restituendi nulla erat, .... of being restored. Nep. Athinaa 
erudiendi gratid missus, .... for the purpose of being instructed. Just. 
,^nte domandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, after a preposi- 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb vfiih its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dus is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

ConsHia urbis delendse (Cic), for urbem delendi, Plans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium causd (Suet), for reparandi classes, 
Perpetiendo labori idoneus. Colum. ^d defendendam Romam db oppug- 
nandi Capn& duces Romdnos abstrakire. Liv. 
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Remark 1. The same constraction is used with the future pasdre 
participles of vior,fnuTyfangory and potior , as these verbs were originally 
followed by the accusative ; as, ^tas ad httc utenda idonea. Ter. Jus- 
tUia froendsB causd. Cic. In omni munire fungendo. Id. 

RxM. 2. When a participle is thus used for a gerund, it is called a 

Cerundive, and is usually translated like a gerund. The ^rundive cannot 
e substituted for the ^rund, where ambiguitv would arise from the gen- 
der not being distinguishable. It should not oe used when the olnect of 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ; as, Allquid fadendi ratui 
(Cic.), not aUeajtis, JSrtem et vera et faJsa dijudUandi (Id ), not ver(frum 
aijtidicand6rum. • 

III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their cases, 
have been already ffiven, amonffother nouns, under the heads Genitive j Da- 
tive, Accusative J and Ablative, The following remarks specify in what con- 
nections they are used : — 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives may 

follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

Amor kabendi* Cic. Patriam spes indendi. Virg. Jfam hahet mUHkra, 
ut aUdrum omnium rerum, sie Vivendi modmm. Cic. Barbdra consuetudo 

kominum immoUmdOrum. Id. Venandi studi&si. Cic. Certus eundi. 

Virg. Jnsuetus navigandi. Ces. PerUus civitdtis regendee. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns afler which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amor, ars, causa,' consilium, consuetiiao, cupidlLtas, faeuJUas, gratia, locus, 
Ucerttia, modus, oceasio, otium, potestas, spes, stwhum, tempus, venia, vis, 
voluntas. 

(2.) The adjectives, which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra- 
ries ; as, cupidus, studiosus, pentus, impentus, insuitus, certus, rudis, Slc» 
See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 

(3.^ The genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of oeing joined with the gerundive ; as, Fa£UUas agr6rum condonandi, Cic. 
JiCominandi istdnuri erit copia. Plant. . In castra venerunt sui purgandi 
causd. Cses. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The gerund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns or the singular number and feminine gender ; as, Qttoniam tui 
videndi est copia. Plant. Ego ejus uidendi cupl&Ls rectd consiquor. Ter, 
In these examples, tui and ejus are feminine. 

(5.\The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive denoting a tendency, without any noun or adjective 
on which they can depend; as, Regium imperiuni initio conservandsB 
libertatis Juirat. Sail. Causa or ^aiia may sometimes be supplied. In 
0ome other cases, the word on which the crerund in di depends is not ex- 
pressed ; as, Maneat promnciatlbus potentiam suam tali modo ostentandi, 
ac.facultas. Tac. Ciim haberem in animo navigandi, sc. proposUum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 

especially after adjectives signifying usefulness or Jitness, and 

also after verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Ckarta emporetica est inuHlis scribendo. Plin. Capessende reipubHcm 
kabUis. Tac. Ut nee triumiflri accipiundo, nee scriba referundo suj^cirent, 
Liv. lAfcum oppido condendo capire. Id. 

^1.) The verbs and phrases upon which this dative most frequently de- 
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pends aJre, studeo ; vntentus sum ; impendOf eonsHma or insllmOf tempus ; 
opiram dOy desum, sum (signifying to sent for ^ to be adeqwUe to)/faeiOf and 

The dative afler sum is usually supposed to depend on an adjective m^ 
derstood. See § 227, Rem. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used after 
names of office ; as, Deeemiiri leglbus seril^ndis. Lav. So, Comitia cze- 
andis decemvlris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed hj ad and the accusative, 
than by the dative ; as, Pecus ad vescendum hominibus apta. Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive after adjectives, the poets some- 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Audax 
omnia perpSti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda. Hor. See § 270/ Rem. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative, of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad or tTUer, and sometimes ante, circa, or ob ; 
as^ 

Ad poenitendum propirat, qui eitd judtcat. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum, 
While drinking. Just. Ad castrafacienda. Cic. Ob absolvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, a6, de, e, ex, or in ; or it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, or instru- 
ment; as, 

Aristotilem non deterruit a, BcnbeBdo. Cic. Ex assentando. Ter. Kon 
videor a defendendis hominibus discedire. Cic. Cresdt eundo. Virg. Rem 
quarunt mercataris faciendis. Cic. Oradihiem Latinam legendis nostris 
effides pleniOrem. Id. ' 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, after pro find cum ; as, Pro 
vajmlaTido. Plant. Cum loquendo. ^mnci. 



SUPINES. 

^ 276. 1. Supines in urn are followed by the same 
cases as their verbs ; as, 

J^on Graiis sertUum matrlbus i&o, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Euryp^lum citatum oracQla PkcBbi mittimus, We send 
Eurypylus to consult the oracle of Apollo. Id. 

II. Supines in um fonow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonltum venio. Plant. Cubttum discesAmus. Cic. Ire dejec- 
tiim monumenta regis. Hor. So after participles ; as, Patriam defensum 
revocdtus. Nep. Spectatum admissi. Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do UQt ex- 
press motion ; as, Do fUam nuptum. Ter. Vos uttum injurias hortor. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The supine in um with co often forms a periphrasis equiva- 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine is 
formed ; as, JVe botios omnes perditum eant (Sail.), for perdant. Ereptum 
eunt (Id.), for eripiunt. Ultum ivit (Tac.), for u!tus est. 
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Rev. 3. The supine in urn most frequently occurs with the infinitiw 
irif with which it forms the future infinitive passive ; us, Brutum visum 
uiarne puto. Cic. In this construction the accusative properly depends 
upon the supine, and iri is used Impersonally ; thus, ^* 1 suppose (that it 
is going by me), i. e. tiiat I fun going to see Brutus." 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in um after a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with ad, or in the genitive with causd or 
gratidf also thte subjunctive with tU or qui, and a present or future partici* 
pie active, may be used to express a purpose. For the gerund and seron- 
dive, see ^ 275 ; for the subjunctive with tU, § 262, — ^wiw quif § 264 ^ and 
fbi participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes usfed by the poets, instead of the 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful, agreeabhj easy or difficulty 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

MiraHle dietu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jutwndwm eo^' 
iiUk olquA atcdttu, Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Res facta faiiths, 
A thing easy to be done. Ter. Locus adXtu diffix^lUs. Sail. Turpia 
dietu. Oic. Optimum factu. Id. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectives after which the supine in ft occurs, 
are affdbilis, ariuus^ asper, bonus, digmLSjindienus,fadiUs, di^MSiSisJaiMB, 
grwDxSy honestus, harrenduSj incredibiUSf jucunaus^ injueundus^ memoraHUs, 
pulcher, rants, tutpis, and tUilis. 

Rem. 2. The supine in ti is used also afler the nouns ^05, 
ntfas, and opus ; as. 
Hoc fas est dicta. Cic. Kefas diciu. Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated by a passive form, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, however, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
difier in its nature from other verbal nouns in us, of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Obsondtu redeo (Plaut.), CulHtu surgat (Cato), ob- 
sotUUu and ctdHtu, though following verbs, are by some considered as 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it follows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in v, an infinitive,. a gerund or gerun- 
dive with adf or a verbal noun in the ablative, and sometimes m the 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua imitAtu, cetiritm cognosci 
tUilia. Yal. Max. Wud autem fcu^le ad credendum e^. Cic. Opus pro- 
scriptidne dignum. Plin. Aqua potui jucunda. Id. FacUior ad intellec- 
tuih atque imitatidnem. Quinct. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini- 
tive, is used by the best writers titer fadUis, difi^lis, andjueundus. The 
most common construction of dignus is with qui and the subjunctive. 
See §264, 9. 
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ADVERBS. 

1^ ^ 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Ben& numes, Tou aidvise well. Ter. FortisAm^ urgenUs, Most viffor- 
ously pressing on. Plin. MdU narrando, Ter. Long^ diasiwlUis. Cic 
VaiM hefU. Id. 

Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns; as, 

• Hom£rus plan^ ardior. Cic. Mdm6dum pudla. Lay. JfiML admddum. 
Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
prepositions; as, 

Plani noster. Cic. Pauld vUra eum locum, Co&s. 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

Jfonpar€re nolvit, He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Haud ign&ra 
mali, Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verd non omm gupplicio digm. Cic. 
Baud niftil est. It is something. Ter. So, nonntdlif some ; Tumnunquamp 
sometimes. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

Jiemo non videt, Every one sees. Cic. So, if both the antecedent and 
thie predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is affirma- 
tive ; as, JVemo est^ qui nesdat ; Every lK>dy knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above speci- 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation ; as, Neque iUe haud objiciet mihi. 
Flaut. Jura te non noeitfirum homini nemtni. Id. Especially are neque, 
neCf and sometimes non, thus used after a negative, instead of aut or vel ; 
as, Non me carminlbus vincety nee Orpheus, nee Linus. Virg. NemTnem, 
non re, non verbo, non vultu denlque offcndi. Cic. Nullius ret neque pras^ 
neque manc^s foetus est. Nep. ^ 

RebI. 6. Non is sometimes omitted afler nen modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

Mihi non modd irasci, sed ne doUre quidem impftne licet, .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Citm senaiut non solum juvdre rempubllcam, sed 
ne lugEre quidem liceret. Id. 

Jfon is also rarely omitted afler non modd when followed by sed or verhm 
with etiam ; as, Qvt rum modd eafutnra timet, veriim etiamjert, sustinUquA . 
prissentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rem. 7. Fadllk, in the sense of undoubtedly, clearly, is joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir unus totius GraritB facll^ 
doctisslmus. Cic. Homo regiOnis iUius virtnte fkcU^ princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con* 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which wquld bo 
in an oblique case. 
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When thus resolved, the antecedent will be found to modi^ some word 
in its own claoae, and the relative to serre both as a connecti?B for a sub- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves the Uueefold purpose of a connective and a double 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Casar pervtnitf obMes pavoscit ; After Caesar came thithet^ 
he demanded hostages (Cies.) ; i. e. ObHaes poposcU post id tempus, in quo 
td pervinit; He demanded hostages tifter the time at which he came thither; 
where post id tempus modifies popoadtf and in quo serves as a connective, 
and fUso modifies perv€mt. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of the phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, JETd postquam pervinitf tum obsides poposeU, „.»* 
^htn he demanded hostess ; i.e. Oht^idts poposdt tempOre, post td tempus 
in qtio ed pervenit; He demanded hostages at a time subsequent to the time 
at which be came thither. So, Cilim venit calamitas, tum detrimfintum ocetjp- 
Uur (Cic), i. e. Detrimentum eo tempore acdpUur, in quo vaUt calamUas. 



CONJUNCTIONS- 

^ 278. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
some others, connect words which are in the same can* 
simction. 

Words are in the same construction, when ihey stand in the same rda» 
tion to some other word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same word ) as, 

Pulvis et umbra sumusy We are dust and shade. Hor. St tu e< Tullia 
wiUtiSy effo et Cicero valemus. Cic. Aggfire -jtuto turribus^e constitotis. 
CsBs. Clarus et honoratus vir, An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
Casar Remos cohortatus, liberaliterque oratidne prosecatus. Cees. Fater 
tuuSf quern colui et dilezi. Cic. Cum triumphum egfiris, censorque fuSris, 
et obi€ris legdtus. Id. Ciim ad oppHdum accessisset, castrdque iti pondret 
Caes. Ades animOf et omitte timdrem. Cic. Ea videre ac perspicSre 
potesds. Id. Graviter et copiose dixisse dicUur. Id. Cum fratre an sine. 
Xd> 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative conjimctions ac, atque, 
etf eHamf que, nee, neque, the disjunctives aut^ seUy sive, ve, vA, nete^ neu^ 
and also qudm^ prteterquam, nistf an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed, autem, 
fferiim, and, in gf^neral, such as, when used to connect clauses, do not im- 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, eeu, tanquam, quasi, vi, &g. ; as, 
JWc census, nee clarum nomen avdrum, sed probitas magnos ingenium^ 
fadt. Ovid. PhUosdphi negant quenquam virum bonum esse, nisi sapien- 
tem. Cic. Gloria virtutem tanquam umbra sequitur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, 
though in the same construction; as, Mea et reipublTcoB intirest. Cic. 
(See § 219.) Sive es Romee, sive in Epiro. Id. (See § § 221 and 254.) In 
Mettii deseendat Jud^ieis aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211 , Rem. 3. 

Rem. 3. The above conjanctions connect not only single 
words, but clauses whose construction is the same ; that is^ 
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whose subjects are in the same case^ and their verbs in the 

same mood ; as, 

CoruAdujU verU{ffitgiuntpu nuhes; The winds subside, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Ljocumy quern tt mm eoquit soly et tangit ras. Van. Ludi 
d§CBm per dies faeti gutU, neque res ttUa pratermissa e^. Cio. VideSf ui 
altd sfet nive candldum Soracte, nee jam sustineant onus silvas UtboranteSf 
gel^kpis flumlna constitSrint aeOto, Hor. InUUigUis et o-nTmnm eiprtulo 
luifise, nee consilium defuisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctiTe is often used for the imperative, thejr may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee invideas. Pers. 

Rkm . 5. The indicatiye and subjunctiye may also be thus connected, if 
the clause of the latter is not d^endent; as, JVec satis scio, neCf si sctam, 
dieire ausim. Liy. 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is often omitted ', as, Cui Roma domus, vxar^ 
UHrif procurator esset. Cic. Qiub wtia sunt non senectutis, ied .inertiSf 
igndwB, somniculOsiB senectiUis, Id. Jibuti excessit, evOsU, erapU, Id. 

Rem. 7. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, JSt peeumapersuddetf et gratiaf et auetorttas 
dieentis, et dignitaSf et postrimd aspectus. Quinct. Hoe et turpe, nee 
Utmen tuium. Cic. Ne<]|ue nata est, et 4Etema est. Id. £t tiJbi et mihi 
voUtpUUiJore. Id. Res ipsa aut iMoudbU aut dehortoMtur. Id. 

In like manner nunc„..nune, nmtf2....^muZ, partim....partimf quh^.^quA, 
tam,*„Xum. citm..,JMm, are used before words or clauses. 3\im....<inii not 

only sigmfv hotk and^ but also at one time at another Hme. Ciim..... 

turn generally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verd, eert^, pracipu^f in^nnmis^ 
vuuAmt, Slc, ', as, lAmiria, c^m. omni atdU turpiSf turn maxiow seneetlUi 
fetdisHma est. Cic. 

•Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, sive 
or Mv, rather than aut or ve2, is employed ; as. Mars svee Maeors. 

Rem. 9. Ae and atque signify as and than after adjectives and adverbs 

denoting similarity or dissimilanty ; as, Similiter /ocw ac n me roges, as 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me coUt equ^ atque patrOnum ncttm,....as much 
as.... Id. Si aliter seribo ac sentio. If I write otherwise than I think. Id. 
RU sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Plant. 



ARRANGEMENT. 

I. OF WCTRDS. 

^ 2T9* 1. In English, after connectives, are placed, first, the suSbjeet, 
and the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
then the olnect of the verb ; and last, preposilionsy and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or natural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives ^^^re placed, 
first, the subject and its modifiers ; then the oblique cases^ 
and other words which depend upon or modify the verb ; 
and last of all, the verb. 
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This arrangement, however, though common, is by no means invariahley 
since it is a general rule, that tke most emphatic word in a sentence is tob^ 
plaeedjirst. 

3. Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 

The following connectives may stand either in the first or second place, 
and sometimes m the third : — equitUm, ergo, eUmm, Oiam, ideo, igitur, itd" 
pie, Hcetf namque, quia, quamquam, qvippe, qaoniam, saltern, sed, tamen^ 
ut, utpdte, and some others. 

Autem, emmj and verd (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times the third ; as, Ille enim retocdtus resistire ccepit. Ces. Ego ver6 
vdlem, affuisses. Cic. The enclitics que, ne, ve, are usually subjomed to 
the first word in a clause. 

Q,uidem and quoque are subjoined* to the emphatic word in a clause ; as, 
Verbo Hie reus erat, re quidem verd Oppiav^cus, Cic. Me sciUeet mazlm^, 
sed proa^mi iUum qnoqiie fefdlissem. id. 

In negative sentences, ne precedes, and quidem follows, the emphatie 
word ; as, Ne a<£ Catifnem quiaem provocdbo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or' distinguished from^ the other, they must stand together; as, Hom- 
ines hominibus maximd utiles esse possunt. Cic. Equites alii ali6 dilapsi 
sunt. Liv. 

5. Words used antithetically are also placed near each other ; as, Bum 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempitemus m^ovet. Id. 

6. Inquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more of 
the words quoted ; as, *^ J^on ndsti quid pater,'* inquit, " Ckrysippus dicat," 
Hor. ** (^aid,*' aio, *^ tua crimina prodis ? " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed after their nouns, especially when any 
thing is dependent on them. When a noun is limited oy another noun, 
as well as bj an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; as, UUa 
o&cii priBcepta. Cic. TVeum erffa dignitatem meam i9tiM/»um. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the acQectives primus, mcdius, &c. (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede their nouns ; as, Ea res. Cobs. His ipsis ver^ 
his. Cic. Media nox. Caes. Retlqua ^gyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
are connected ; as, Vir darisslmus. Cic. Vis tempestaiis. C»s. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ', as, Marcus Tullius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritamenta maUfrum. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the pnendmen sflinds first, 
next the nomen, third the cogndmen, and last the agnOmen ; as, Publius 
Cornelius Scipio J(fricCLnus, The prsnomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

Popdli Romdni laus est. Cic. Laadis atHdi, pecunie UberSles. Sail. 
Cunctis esto benignus, nulli blandus, paucis famUidris, omnibus tequus. 

Sen. Monumentum eere perennius. Hor. Hanc tibi dono do. Ter. Jid 

meridiem spectans, Cic. Extra peruMum. Id. 

Genitives depending upon neuter adjectives are commonly placed last; 
as, IncertafortHntB. Liv. Jfec tibi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
words which precede it, the preposition usually stands before the words by 
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which the noon is modified ; as, AprimA luce ad sextam horam, Liy. M 
privatum doloremfiut litctudsum. Cic. . Ad animi mei latUiam, Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its n6un and an 
^adjective, or a genitive by which the noun is. modified; as, Jfulld in re. 
Cic. Justis de cauais. Id. Suos inter aqudies. Id. 

PeVf in adjurations, is often separated by other wprda ', as. Per ego te decs 
oro. Ter. 

Tenus and versits follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions, 
especially when joined with relative pronouns. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurikay ybi eos Africd decessisse ratus est, nequepropter loci naiUram 
' Cirtam armis expuffnftre possit, mcenia circumdeU. Sail. Servire magia 
qudm imperare parftti estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ', as, Vir grains et sapiens. Cic. Clams et hono- 
ratus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qui «im, ex eo, quem ad te misi, cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te misijper 
quas graiias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Q^dsque is generally placed after se^ suuSf qui, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisque debet tuSri. Cic. Satis superque est sibi suarum 
cuique refum cura. Id. Severitas animadversiOnis injimo cuique.^o^- 
Uma. Id. i^^isque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
. qualifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 

tne latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Mal^ parta mal^ dUabufUur. 
Cic. JH'ihU tarn aspirum tuque tam dijidile esscy quod non cupidisslmd 

fact&ri essent. Sail. Imperium facTl^ Us arflbus retinetur, qutbus initio 

partum est. Id. Sed mazlm^ adolescentium familiaritdtes appetebat. jd. 
Mm tam in beUis et in prteliiSf qukm in promissis etjide firmiorem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has establisned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, JVe quid respublica detrimenti capiat, Cic. 

16. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These 
may arise irom a regard to the harmony of the sentence, firom poetie 
license, or from the rollowing rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con- 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee ; as. Esse viditur ; nor, in general, with a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided ; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
should not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

19. A concurrence of lon^ words or lonf measures,— of short words or 
short measures,— of words oeginning alike or ending alike,-HihouId be 
avoided. 

22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 

^ 280* A coxnpotind sentence, in which the leading clause is 
divided by the insertion of one or more subordinate clauses, is called & 
period, 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 

and the subordinate clauses between the parts of the leading 

clause ; as, 

Pausanias, ciim semianimis de templo ddtus esset, coniesiim anlmam 
efflavit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately ezipired. Nep. 'EgOySiab itnprdtns et perUuU ctviitus 
rempybllcam terUri vid£rem.y sicut et meis temparibus scimnSj et jumnulUs 
aUis accidisse accepXmus^ non modo prcemiis, muB apud me minimum valent, 
■ed ne periculis quidem compulsus ullis, quitus tamen moventur edamfoT' 
tisslmi viri, ad eorum causam me adjungfirem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub- 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formed 
into a period; as, Antigonus, maim adversUs Seleucum Lifsimuchumque 
dimiedretf in prcelio occisus est. riep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause ; as, Manlio, quum dictator 
fidsset, Marcus romponius tribonus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
yerb by dependent words or clauses, they are oflen placed together at the 
beginning or end of the sentence ; as, Latce (sunt) delude leges, non stdum 
qtuB regni suspicione canMem absaivirentj sed qtuB adeo in contrarium 
vertirentf ut populdrem etiamjacirent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting wi^ the 
irerb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a causey a condition, a ^tme, or a comparison, usu- 
ally precede the clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281. The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subject 
and predicate. See § § 200, 201 , 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or compound. 
See 5 201 , 1. II. 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modify 
or Urn it it should next be s^cified, and then the words which modi^ 
them, and so on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, lU. 
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In analyiin^ the lopcal predicate, the grammatical predicate should 
first be menticmed, then the words which modify or limit it, and theif. 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a projtjsitionj the rules for the agreement and dependence 
of words shoiud be given, and Ukewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into its 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man- 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. 

In resolving a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See & 203, 5. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and whether tliey are dependent or independent. 
See § 203. 2. In either case, the connective words, if any, should bs 
mentionea, and the connection, if any exists, with the preceding sentence. 
See S 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which they 
stand should be explaine4, tlie character of tiie connectives stated, andthie 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 202— 2()() and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences : — 

1. Smfius veritis agitdtur ingens pinus, The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

Jn^ena pinus is the logical subject ; stniks ventis agitdtur is the logical 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is pinus : this is modified by ingens.* 

The grammatical predicate is agitdtur : thi^ is modified by senilis^ and 
9&ntis,' 

Pinus is a common noun,<' of the second and fi>urth declension,' femi- 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one termination,* 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, aOTeeinor witli pinus.^ 

Agitdtur is an active ^ firequentative ' verb, of the first conj. from agito^ 
derived firom ago [Name its principal parts], formed from the 1st root, 
[Give tlie formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice, indicative 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with pinus.^ 
• Soiviiis is an adverb, in the comparative desree, from steo^ or satlter^ 
derived from the adjective sarrus^ modiQrinsr uie verb agiiAtur.^ 

Ventis is a common noun, of the second declension,' masculine gen- 
der,*" in the plural number, ablative case.* 

2. MithriddteSf dudrum et viginti gentium rex, tottdem iin^ 
guts jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subject is Mlthriddtes dudrum et viginti gentium rex. 

The logical predicate is totldem fin^dsjura dixit. 

The grammatical subject is M'thritldtes : this is modified by rexJ Rez 
is limited by gentium, which is itself limited by dudrum and viginti,* 
Et connects dudrum and viginti.'' 

- ■■ _ — — ^^^^^ 
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The grammatiea] predicate is dixit, which is limited by jura^ and Im- 
gtdt* and the latter by toadem, 

Mithriddtes is a proper noun,* of the third declension,' masculine gen- 
der,' and nominative case. 

Rex is a common noun, 3d dec.,' maso. gen.j^'^in apposition with MiUirif 
dates/ . 

Gentium is a com. houn.y 3d dec.,' fern, gen.,* in the genitive pluraJy' 
limiting rez.* 

Dudrum is a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitive case, 
fem. ^n., agreeing with gentium.^ 

Et IS a copulative conjunction.* 

Viginti is a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting gentium.^ 

Dixit is an active verb,' of the third conjugation,' from dico [Give the 
princi]^al parts],' formed from the seco]id root [Give the/ormations of that 
root], in the act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indennite tense,** sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with Mithriddtes.' 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec.,' neut. gen.,** plur. num., ace. case, the ob- 
ject of dixit.* 

Unguis, a com. noun, 1st dec, fem. gen.,* plural num., ablative case.* 

Totidem, an adj., indeclinable ,y in the plural number, limiting Unguis. 

• 3. Romana pubes, seddto tandem pavore, postquam ex tarn 
turhido die serina et tranquilla lux rediit, ubi varuam sedem 
regiam vidit, etsi satis credebat patribus, qui proximi steterant^ 
sublimem raptum procelld ; tamen, velut orbitatis matu icta, 
moestum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. Liv. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,' and it may be 
resolved into the following clauses : — 

^ 1. Romftna pubes tamen, velut orbitatis metu icta, nuBstum ^aUquamdiu 
silentium obtinuit, —which is the leading clause."* 
2. seddto tandem pavdre, 
8. postquam ex tarn turbido die serSna et tranquilla lux rediitf 

4. ubi mdi^, 

5. vacuum (esse) sedem regiam, 

6. etsi satis credebat patriSus, 

7. qmpro2^mi steterant, 

8. iublimem raptum procelld. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is limited 
by Romdna and icta, Icta is modified by veivt and metu, which last is limit- 
ed by orbUdtis. The grammatical preaicate of that clause is obtinuit • this 
IB limited by aliquam&t and silentium, which is itself limited by meBstum, 

iHi&ff, a collective noun,** 3d dec," fem. gen.,'<^ sing, num., nom. case. 

Romdna, a patrial" adj., of the Ist and 8d dec./^ fem. gen., sing, num., 
nom case, agreeing with pvhes." 

TVtmen, an adversative conjunction,** relating to ttsi in the 6th clause, 
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and denoting tbat the predicate of this clause is trae, notwithstanding the 
concession made in that clause. 

Feluty an adverb, modifying icta* 

Ida. a perf. part, pass., from the active verb tco, 3d conj.*^ [Principal parte 
in both voices], fem^ gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreeing with pubes.' 

Metu, an abstract noun,'' 4th dec.,' masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case./ 

Ortdidtis, an abstract' noun, derived from orbus, 3d dec.,' fern, gen.,* 
■ing. num., gen. case, limiting metu,^ 

ObtinuUj an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from obtineo, compounded of 
prep, ob and teneo ' [Give the princijial parts, and the formations of the 
second root],** iii the active Toice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, 
nam., 3d person, agreeing with pubes* 

JiUquamtUu, an adverb, compounded of aliquis and dtu,^ and limiting 
obUnuit.^ 

SUenthtmyti com. noun, 3d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., aoc. case, the 
oi]ject of obtinuU ** 

Mastunij an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neat, gen., sing num., ace case^ 
agreeing with sUentium* 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to quum pavw tandem sed&tus 
tiset.* 

Pavdre, an abstract * verbal ** noun, from paveOf 3d dec.,* masc* S^^^'t* 
nng. num., abl. case, absolute with seddto." 

SeddtOf a perf. part, pcuss., from the act. verb ^e^, of the Ist conj.,* 
[Principal parts in both voices], masc gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree- 
UiQ witJi pavdre.'^'* 

randentf an adverb of time, modifying sed&to.^^ 

Vostquam^ an adverb of time, compounded of post and quarrif modi^ring 
tbtinmt and rediit,, and serving to connect the first and third clauses/^ 

1'he grammatical subject of the 3d clause is Ivx, which is limited b^ 
serf.na and tranquilla. The grammatical predicate is rediitf which is modi- 
fied by postquam and die. Die is modifiea by turbldoj which is itself modi* 
fie*l by tarn. 

Luxy a com. noun, 3d dec,*''' fern, gen.," sing, num., nom. case. 

Serenttf an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fern, gen., sing, num., nom> case, agree- 
ing with lux.' 

Efy a copulative conjunction, connecting ser€na and tranquiUa/f 

TranquiUa^ like serina, « 

Red/it, a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep, red " and 
to^^ [Prin. parts], ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing witn IvxM 

Die, a com. noun, 5th dec,** masc gen., sing, num,, abl. case after 
prep, cz." 

TurbldOf an adj. agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying tur* 
tado.b^ 

Ubi, an adverb of time, and, like postquam, a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obtiniut.*" 

•4277. * &211. r&229. '&105. ** 6 188. 
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The subject of the 4th clause is the same as that of the first, with wlucB 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted.' 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th clause is vidit : this is limited by 
its object, which is toe 5th clause.* 

Vidit f an act. verb, 2d conj. ^Principal parts and formation], act. voice^i 
ind. mood, perf. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing with pubes 
understood.' 

The 5th clause has no connective. Its grammatical subject is sedem, 
which is limited by regiajn. Its grammati^ predicate is (esse) vocuanty 
the former being understood.' 

Sedmif a com. noun, 3d. dec, fern, gen., sing, num., ace. case.' 

Regiam, a possessive adj., derived ^om rex, agreeing with sedem. 

Vacuum, an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive/ 
conjunction etsi, to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the firrt 
clause. 

Its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is credebatj which is limited by satis and 
paMbiis. 

Credebat, a neut. verb,* 2d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of Ist 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with pubes understood. 

Satis, an adverb of degree' modifj^ing eredibat.^ 

Patribus, a com. noun, 3d dec.,* masc. gen.,** plur. num., dat. case^ 
depending upon credebat,* and modified by ue relative clause following.* 

The 7th clause r which is connected by qui^ to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to dhow the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qui is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,^ masc. gen., 
plur. num., agreeing with patribus understood.** 

Stetirant, a neut. verb,^ 1st conj., irregular in its 2d root ' [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root], act. voice, ind. mood, plup. tense, 3d pers. 
plur., agreeing with ot«.* 

ProT^mi, an adj. or the superlative degree* [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec, 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with qui, and also modifying 
stetirant.* 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the verb credebat. 
Its subject is eum, i. e. Romulum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by sublimem and proceUd. 

Rantum (esse), an act. verb, 3d conj.* [Principal parts in both voices^ 
and formations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood, peril 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on credebat.^ 

Sublimem, an adj. of 3d dec. and two terminations,' masc. gen., sing, 
num., ace. ca8e,.agreeing with Romidum understood,^ and also modifying 
raptum esse.^ ^ 

ProceUd, a com. noun, 1st dec.,' fem. gen., sing, num., abl. case.' 
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PROSODY. 

^282. Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either long^ short, or common. 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, dmdre. 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry, may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenehr<B. 

3. The qiTantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
— ^natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in rlsisto is short by nature ; while in ristUi it is long bj 
accident, being followed by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables is determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules, by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. Jhe 
former apply alike to all the syllables of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. ' 

GENERAL RULES 

^ 283. L A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, meu5, patrus. Thus, 

Confdia mens recti fame mendaela ridet. Onid. 
Ipse etiam eximlUB laudis succensus amore. Virg. . 

So also when Jk comes between the vowels, since h is ac- 
counted only a breathing ; as, nihil. See § 2. Thus, 
£)e nthllo tiihilf in nihllum nil posse reverti. Pers. 
Exc. 1. Fio has the t long, when not followed by er; as, 
ftuntfjiibam. Thus, 

Omnia jam /lC7i/,/i?n quae posse negabam. Ovid, 
It is sometimes found long even before er; as, fiiret (Ter.), Jiiri 
(Plant.) 
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ExG. 2. JEJ is long before t in the termination of the geni- 
tive and dative of the fifth declension; as, faciei. Thus, 
Non radii solis, neque lucida tela diet. Liter, 
But it is short in spSif and both long and short in m tndfidei, 

Exc. 3. A is long in the penult of old genitives in at of 

the first declension ; as, (luldt, pictdi. 

So also are a and e in proper names' in alus or efus; BSfCdfuSf Pimt- 
petus. Thus, 

^thereum sensum, atque aurdl simplTcis ignem. Virg, 
Accipe, Pampeif deductom carmen ab illo. Ovid, 

Exc. 4. / is common in genitives in ius ; as, unius, iUtus. 
Thus, 

lUius et nitTdo stillent unguenta oApillo. 7V6ictt«. 
lUlus puro destiilent tem^ra nardo. Id. 

But in okeritts it is always short ; in tdvus always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of eheu is long ; that of Diana, lo^ 
and ohe, is cominon. 

Exc. '6. In many Grreek words, a vowel is long, though im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

Aer, ^ckdia, AckiXous^ dia, eos, Ldertes, and other words compounded 
.with iaos. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with ei before a vowel, and in 
Latin with e or i, have the e or t long ; as, JEneas, JHexanilria, Cassiopea, 
CllOf DarluSy degvif Galatea^ Mediay Mausoleum^ Pene!op€a, TfuUia. 

Hence, most adjectives in euSf formed from Greek proper names, have 
the e long ; as, CytheriuSj Pdopitts. 

£zc. Academia, chorea, Maleay platea^ and some patronymics and 
patrials in eXs, have the penult common ; as, J^ereXs. 

(i.) Greek genitives in eosy and accusatives in «a, from nominatives in 
eusj generally shorten the c; as, Orphios, Orvhia; — but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ; as, Ccpheos, Ilionia, 

(3.) Greek words in aiSf ois, aius, eitiSy oiuSf aon, and urn, generally 
lengthen the first vowel; as, Kaisy MinOis, GrdtvSy J^ereivSy Mindius, 
Machaon, Ixion. But 7%e^{tu, Simdisy Phaon, Deucalion, PygmaUon, and 
many others, shorten the former vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the ^nitive, 
have the penult long \ but with o lon^ in the genitive, they have it short; 
as, Amythaon, -ddnis ; Deucalion, -dnts. 

Note 3. Greek proper names in evs (gen. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphthong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long ; as, aunrni, fmnus, Euhaa. 
Thus, 

ThesSaros ignotum argenti pondus et mtri. Virg, 
Infernlque lacus, JEabaque insQla Circss. Id, 
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Exc. 1. Pr<B, in composition, is short before a vowel ; as, 
T^&ustus, pra€u:utus. Thus, 

Nee tot4 tamen ille prior prikeunte caring. Virg. 
In Statiua, and Sidonius Apolhnaris, it is found long. 

£zc. 2. A diphthonj^, at the end of a word, when ^ next word begins 
with a vowel, ia sometimes made short ; as, 

JnslUds lonio in magno, quas dira Celseno. Virg. 

Remark. (7, followed by another yowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, quSiio, quirOTy <Bquir, lingud^ sanguis, 

. III. A syllable formed by contraction is long ; as, 

alius for tdiitis; c6go for co&go; nil for nihU ; junior Vor jiivgnior. Thus, 
Tityre cOge pecus, tu post carecta latebas. Virg. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter y, is long hy position; as, 
amuif bellumy axis, gdza, major. Thus, 

Pdscire opOrtet oves dedn^ctum dic^re carmen. Virg. 
A*(fc myrtiis vincit cor^los ; ntr. laurea Phcebi. Id. 
At nobis, Pdx alma, veni, spicamque tongto. Tihull. 
Rara juvant : primis sic major gratia pomis. Mart. 

Exc. 1. The compounds ofjugum have i short -before j ; as, 
bijugus, quadrifug^us. Thus, 

Interea bljUgis infert se Luc2igus albis. Virg. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 

both of the consonants is in the same word \\ith it ; but when 

both stand at the beginning of the following \Vord, the vowel is 

either long or short ; as, 

Tolle moras ^ semper nncult differre paratis. Luean. 
Ferte citi ferriim; date tela; scandlte niuros. Virg» 
Ne tamen ign'ret, qusB sit sententia scripto. Ovid. 

A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double oouson&nt or j, ia 
not lengthened. 

Exc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 

a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra, volucris, popRtes, 

cochlear. Thus, 

^Et prim5 simllis volHeriy mox vera vnJiicris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora pAtris, pdtrem qui obtnincat ad aras. Id. 
Noz tenibras profert, Pticsbas fugat inde tenibras. Id. 

Rbv. ly If the vowel is naturally long, it continues fo ; as, salnhris^ 
ambulacrum. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common ' 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words of which the fonner part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begins with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, ditluo, dhruo^ sfildtvn^ qtumifihrem. 

Rkm. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom lengthen 
the short vowel of the precedmg word. " 
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RxH. 4. In Latin words, a short vowel » rendered common only be- 
fore a mute with loir; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a mute 
wiUi » or a; as in Jitlas, Tecnusga, Froeiu. 



SPECIAL RULES. 

FIRST AND MI€)DLE SYLLABLES. 

I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

^ 284. DerivaJtive words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

dnimalf dnlmdtuSf from dnima ;-gimilnmduSf from gimire; fdmUta^ 
bomfimidus; mdtemus, from mOter ; prdpinqyus, frotuprOpe. 

Rem. 1. Derivatives from increasing nouns of the third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment pf their primi- 
tives; as, 

fitnlbriSf &om funiris; virgineuSffrom virginis; salnbeTf from salfUis. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 
with the special root from which they are formed ; as, 

mdvebamy mdveboy m&veamf mHvirem, mOvty m&oire, mdvenSf mlhfenduSf 
from mdVf the root of the present, with 6 short ', — mOviramy mOvlrimf 
mdvissejnj mOviro, mOviase, from mdv, the root of the perfect, with 6 long ; 
mOiHirtLs and mdtusj from mOtUj the root of the supine, with 6 aiso long. 

SBlvtwm, and MiOum have the first syllable short, as if from «^uo, vdhio. 
Bo ginui. ginitvmf as if from glno; and pOtuij from pdtia sum (posatm). 

Jrdtrunif simulacrum^ have their penult long, as derived from the supines 
ardiwm and simuUUum ; monimentum and inltium have their antepenult 
short, as derived from the supines monitum and inUum. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short ; 
as, 

9€ni, mdijftcij from vinio, ffldeo,fdcio; cdsum, motumy vuvm, from cddo^ 
mdveOy video. But, 

(1.) These seven perfects have the first syllable short: — 6»6i, 
didi,ftdi {(^romjindo), sddi, steti, stUij tuH, 

The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) ; as, rtti. 

(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — ritum 
(from cieo), datum, ttum, Ittum, qmtum, rdtum, rutum, sdtum^ 
situm, and statum." 

So also the obsolete y^fum, from/l2o, whence comes y^Mintf. 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short ; as, 

dr^nii Uttgi, dldiei, from cano, tango j dfsco. But the- second syllable 
is sometimes made long by position ; as, mOmOrdi, UUndi. 
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Cicldi (from etBdo) and pipidi alao hftve the second syllable lon^r. 

Exc. 3. The o in pdsui and pdsUunif is short, though long in pOno. 

Exc. 4. The a in dd, imperative of do, is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

Exc. 5. Desiderative verbs in urio have the u short, though, in the 
third special root from which they are forined, it is long ; as, easnat^rio 
from ccmdtHf the third root of ccsno. So pattHtrio, esUrio, nuptHrio. 

Exc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the i short; as, damlLo, volito. See § 167, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such are, 
Dfini, /rom dgcem. Lex negis),^09ii Ifigo. Semen, ^om s6ro. 



Fomes ajui y-ftom M6bili8,/r<w» moveo. Stipendium,yro9ii stips 

Fomentum, ) feveo. RegQla, > from (stlpis). 

HQmanu8,/rom homo. Rex (rCffis), ) rfigo. Tegala,^oni t^go. 



Laterna, /rom l&teo. Sficius, Jrom sficus. Vox (v6cis),/romv6co. 

Macgro, J^om mSiceo. Sedes, from s6deo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

DlcaXj/rom dico. Mdlestus, /rom moles. S&gax,yrofft sdgio. 

D\s&ttQ!8ffrom dIssSro. Nato,/r<wii natu. Sdpor,/rom sopio. 

Dux(ddcis), /romdoco. NctOj from notu. Vadum,/rom vado. 

Fides, /rom fido. Qu&sillus,^0Ynqualu8. 

Frftgor, > fiom 
FragTlis, 5 frango. 

Some other words mig[ht, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation of most of them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus moHlis may have been rndtHfilis; 
mOtum, mdtfltum, odo. ^ 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the. consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position; 
as, disertuSf from dissiro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the insertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, hlbemtiSy from hlems. 

The first syllable in Uquldus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
hquor or Uqtieo ; as, 

Crass&que conveniunt hquidiSf et liqulda crassis. Luer, 



n. COMPOUND WORDS. 

<^ 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

diftrOf of de and firo ; Adsro, of dd and Sro, So dbUnor^ drndvio, at' 
tUBmUOf cihiUdOf imtar, prOdflcOf aiilfifmo. 
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The change of a vowel or diphthong in forming the com- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as, 

conddOf from cddo; conddOf from c^Bdo; erigOj from rigoj recl^dOf firom 
claudo ; inlquus^ from aquus. 

£xc. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the follow- 
ing compounds : — agnltus and cognltus, from ndtus; dejiro and pejiro, from 
j'Stro; hbdiCf from Tiocdie; nihVum and nihil, from hllwrn; semis6pltiiSf 
from sdpio ; causidlcuSy and other compounds ending in dlctiSj from dlco. 

Exc. 2. JmbecUluSf from h&cUlum, has the second syllable long. The 
participle ambitus has the penult long from ituvii bat -tne nouns ambihu 
and arnbuip follow the rule. 

Exc. 3. InnHAa, pronvbaf and svbniibaf from nubOj have u short; but in 
connubium, it is common. 

Exc. 4. final, in the compounds of do and sto, is common, though 
long in the simple verbs. 

Note. It may be observed, that prepositions of pne sellable, which end 
in a vQwelf are long (§§ 294, 295, and 297) ; those which end in a single 
consonant are short (§§ 299 and 301). 

Exc. 5. PrOy in the following compounds, is short : — prdcella, prSfanuSf 
prdfdriy prdfeetOy prdfestus, prdficiscory prdJUeor, prdjugioy prdAiguSy yrtf- 
fundus, prdniposy prdneptis, prdpSrOy and prdtervus. In the following, it is 
common : — proeuroy profundOy propago, propeUo, propino, and propuUo, 

Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short; as, pr6ph£ta, 
prdldgtis. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions rff and se are long; as, 
dldHeo, stpdro. But di is short in dirXmo and dlserttts. 

Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short ; as, 

rimUtOy rifirOf rid&mo. But in the impersonal verb rtferty re is long, 
as coming from res. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 
compound word, is long ; e, t, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mdloy gtidproptevy trddo (trans do) ; nifas, validlcoy hujtisdmddi ; hiceps^ 
omnXpdtens, sign^ftco ; hddiey qtuinddqulaemy pkUds^phus ; ducenti, locHples, 
Trojiigina; PolpdoruSy Eurypylus, TkraspbuLus. 

Exc. 1. A. In quasi, eddem when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, catdjmltay hexdmiter. 

Exc. 2. IS. The e is long in n€m0y nequamy rUqiiando, nequdquafn^ 
nequidquam, rUquisy nSqmtia ; mimrty mirumy Ucttmy secuviy vecors, v€s&- 
nusy veneficusy and videlicety (see § 295 ;) — also in words compounded wiUi 
se for seat or semi ; as, sedicimy semestris, sim4)divs ;. but in seUbra it is 
found short in Martial. 

Note. The e in videlicet, as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
, § 295, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded with/ac/o; as, liquefacio, pate^ 
fado, rarefacio, tabefacio, tepefado. 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) Tlie i is long in those compounds in which the first 
part is declined, (§ 296 ;) as, quidam, quivis, qu}llbety qvantivisy quanH' 
cunquey tanildem, unlculque, dldem, reipublioBy qiuUicunque, utnque, 

(2.) /is also long in those -compounds which may be separated without 
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ahering the sense, (§^^0 ^i UutmagisteTf iMcrtfadOf Hfitis, agr%' 
euUHkra. 

(3.) /, ending the former part of a compound word, is sometimes made 
long by contraction ; as, Wncen for ttMlceuj from Hhia and cano. See 

(4.) /is long in MgcRf quadngtBf %tlcet, scilicet, h%mus, trlmus, quadrimus, 

' (5.) In idem, when masculine, i is Ibn^ ; but when neuter, it is short. 
The i of uMgue and uirobiquey the second m ibidem, and the first in nfml' 
rum, are long. In ubicumqtie and ubivis, as in tdii, i is common. 

(6.) Compounds of dies have the final i of the former part long ; as, 
Hduum, tnduum, mendies, quatldie, qtuftldidntis, pHdie, postrldie. 

Note. In Greek words, t, ending the former part of a compound, is 
short, unless it comes firom the diphthong d, or is made long or common 
by position ; as, CaJUmdehtu, 

£xo. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of contro, intro, retro, and 
quando (except quanddmiidem,) ia lon^ ; as, eotUrOversia, intrOd/Oeo, reird' 
cedo, quandoque. -O is long also in ahOqmn, eeteraqvin, utr6que, yJtrdhlqM. 

(2.) is long also in the compounds of quo ; as, quGmJ6do, quStunque^ 
qudmlrms, quOdrca, qtUfvis, quOque ; but in the conjunction qyJ6que, it is 
short. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omMga have the o long ) 
as, ge&metra, MinOtaurus, lagOpus. 

Exc. 5. TJ, The « is long in Japtter, judex, and judicium. The final 
« in the former part of usiUapio ana usfkvenio is regularly long. See § 1^. 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ 286. 1. A noun is said to increase, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than in the nominative singular ; as, 
pea, pacts ; semw, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional l^yllables. 

2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular. 

But iter, supellez, compounds of caput ending in p$^ and sometimes 
jecur, have two ; as, ' 

iter, i'ttn-i'-ns ; anceps, an-cip-i-tis ; 

supeUex, sufpel-uc'fl-lis ; jecur, je-cm-d-ris. 
The double increase of iter, dtc., in the singular, number arises firom their 
coming firom obsolete nominatiyes, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ', as, iHner, &c. 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 

have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex, (xen. re-gis, D. and Ab. reg-i-lus, 
sermo, ser-mo-nis, — ^ ser-m^m-i-hus. 
iter, i'tin-i-ris, it-urter-i-hus, 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in- 
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orement. If a word has but one increment, it is the penult; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the^ penult the third 
increment. 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases -is the same as in the genitive singular; as, 

semUfniSf semUfni, semUfneniy sermOne^sermOneSy semUhntmf sermOntbus, 
Bobug, or bi^uSfftoui bos, bdviSf is lengthened by contraction from bMbus^ 

NoTX. As adjectives and participles are declined like noims, the same 
rules of increment apply to all of them; and soalso.topronomiB. 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF THE FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH PECLENSIONS. 

^ 287* 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensionfl 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final vowel, and its quantity is determined by the' first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 

• 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, 

gincTf genXri ; Mlicr, Mtttn ; tener, tenUri ; vir, viri» Thus, 

O pniri ! ne tanta anTmis assuesclte bella. Virg, 
MoxiiBtra sinunt : geniroa ezternis afibie ab oris. Id. 

Exo. The increment of Iter and CeUiher is long. For that of genitiTee 

in fw, see § 283, £xc. 4. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long; those in e, i, u, and y, are short; as, 

animal J ammdlis; audax, auddds; sermOj termSnis; firax, ferScis, 
opuSf opiris; eeler, ediris ; rnileSf miiUis; suppUx, st^pkeis/ murmur , 
munfiAm ; cicitr, eidkris. Thus, 

Pronftque c&m spectent ammdlia cetSra terram. Ovid, 
Haso tum multipltci popalos sermCne reptebat. Vhrg, 
Incumbent geniris lapsi sarcire ruinas. /<2. 
Qualem virgineo demessum polUce florem. Id. 
Asplce, ventosi ceciderunt murmHtris auras. Id. 

TlxcepHons in Increments in A. 

]. Masculines in al and ar (except Car and Nar) increase 
short ; as, Anntbal, Annibdlis. 
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Pair and its compounds, and the following — anas, mas, vas (vddis)^ 
baeeoTf heparyjubar, lar, nectar, and sal — also increase short. 

2. A, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short ; as, Arabs, Arabis, 

3. Greek nouns in a and as (adis or cttis) increase short ; 
ns, poema, poemdtis ; lampas, lampddis, 

4. The following in ax increase short : — ahax, anthrax, Aiax, Atrax^ 
dimax, eolax, corax, dropax, fax, karpax, panax, phylax, smUax, and 
siyrax* 

Exceptions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 

marmor, marmXhis ; corpus, eorp&ris ; ebur, ebUris. But os (the mouth), 
«nd the neater of comparatives, like their masculine and feminine, in- 
crease long. The increment of odor is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in o or on, 

which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, 

Aedon, AMnis; Agamemnon, Agamemndnis, Sidon, Orion, and 
JEgaon, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in o or on, o is gene- 
rally short ; as, . 

Maeido, Maceddnis. So, SenJ&nes, Te!uJt6nes, &c. 

But the following have o long: — EburSnes, LaeOnes, lones, JfasamOneSf 
Si^ssOnes, VettOnes, BurgundiOnes. Britones has the o common. 

4. Greek nouns in tor increase short ; as, Hector, HectMs ; 
rhetor, rhetdris. 

6. Compounds of pus {novg), as tripus, pplppus, and also arbor, memor^ 
hoSf wmpos^ irttpos, and lepus, mcrease short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 

it, is short ; as, 

serobs, serHibis ; inops, in&pis. But it is long in the increment of 
Cereops, Cydops, and Hydrops, 

7. The increment of AUobrox, Cappddox, and prtscox, is also short. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as. Siren, Sirenis, So, Anienis, Nerienis^ from Anio, &c. 

2. Hiores, loefiples, mansues, merces, and antes — also Iber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vervexr^Uhs, seps, and halec — ^increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except aer and <Bther) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnetis ; crater, cratiris. 

Exertions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in tx, increase long ; ub, 
wictrix, victricis ; felix^feUcis. 
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2. The following nouns in ix also increase long -.---eerDix, dcSJtriXf 
comix, cotumix, loaiXf matrix, perdix, phamx, and radix. So also viJbtat 
i^oibicia). 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in inis, increase long ; as^ 
deJiphiny delphinis ; Saldmis, Stzlamtnis. 

4. The following nouns in is increase lon^: — dis, gUs, lis, Jfbsts, 
Q^iris, aiid Samnis. The increment of Psophis is common. 

/ Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, uris, and lifts, from nominatives in us, 

have the penult long ; as, 

palus, pal<adis; tdlua, teUnris; virtus, virtiUis, But. ijitercus, lAgus^ 
and peeus, increase short. 

2. Fitr,Jruz (pha.), lux, and PoUux, increase long. 

Exceptions in Increments in Y. 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynis, increase long ; as, 
Phorcyn,^ Phorcpnis ; Trachys, Trachjnis, 

2. The increment of bombyx, Ceyx, and gryps, is long ; that of Beoryx 
and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER 

• 

^ £8S. A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdrum, no in dominO' 
rum, pi in rupium and ruptlms. 

In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long, i and u 
are short; as, 

banSrunif animdbtts, rirum, rebus, generdrum, amhdbus ; ^ermoMus. 
lacOhts, Thus, 

Appia, longStrum, teiitur, reglna vi&rum, Stat, 
Sunt lacr^mse r€rum, et mentem mortalia tangunt Vvrg, 
Atque alii, quorum comcedia prisca virOrum est. flbr. 
Port^MS egredior, ventisque/erenfl^M usus. Ovid, 

IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

^ 289. 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active;; as, das, dd-tis; doces,^ db- 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distant from the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; as,^ 

a-mas; mo-nes, au-di», 

1 ' . 1 1 . 

a-ma-miu, xno-ne-tur, an-di-tis^ 

1 • 19 19- 

am-a-Dft-miu, mon-e-re-tur, au-di-e-baer, 

am-a-ve-rfl-mns. mon-e-bim-I-ni. au-dL-e-bam-I-ni. 

A verb in the aetive voice may have three inciements ; in the passiv^y 
it may have four. 

3. la determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 
root. * 

t 19 

Thus the increments of Zce-f^-tor, lat-a-bd'turf &c., are reckoned from 
the supposed verb UBto, Iotas. 

^ 200. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
f and u are short ; as, • 

amdre^ monire^fatAtOte, volUmus, regehdmini. Thus, 
£t eatUdre pares, et respondere pardti, Virg. 
Bio aqoSdem due£bam antmo, ribarqoB futarum. Id, 
Ciimque loqni potSrit, m&teemfiuAtoU sajQtet. Ovid. 
SeindUur interea studia in contraria vulgus. Virg, 
Mos nomfiros sUmus, et fruges consonUSie nati. id. 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, ddmus, ddbdmus^ 
drcumd&re, circumddbdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. E before r is short in the Jirst increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in bMs and here ; as, 

regire (infin. and imperat.), re^iris or regire (pres. ind. pass.), regHnm 
and regirer (imp. subj.) ; amabHrts, amabire; manebiriSf manebire. 

Note. VeUruy velisy &c., from vdloy have the e short, according to § 284. 

2. E is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
from them ; as, 

amaviramf amavirat, amavirimy mormHrimuSy rexirOy audwirilis, 

NoTi. In veibs which have been shortened by syncope or otherwise, 
a before r retains its original quantity ; 9Syfl£ram lor Jleviram» 
For the short e before mnty in the perfect indicative, as, stetiruni^ 
SystoUy § 307. 
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Exertions in Increments in I. 

1. I before ir, in tenses formed from the second root, is long; 
MB, petivi, atuRvi, qutesivit, aueRvimus, audiveram, 

2. /is long in the penult of polysyllabic 8U{)ines from verbs 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petitum, quasttum. See § 284, 
Rem. 2. ' 

9, The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
imus of the perfect indicative, is long; as, 

mudlre, audirem, venimusy but in the perfect venXmus. So m the 
s&cient forms in ibam, fbo, of the fourth conjugation; as, mitribaif 
iewibunt.; and also in ibam and iho, from eo. 

When a vowel follows, the » is short, by § 283 ; as, audiuntf audXebam* 

4. /is long in slmust 8lti3,velimuM, vdUis, and their compounds; M^ 
'fOfUmuSf adsimuSf malimus, noUmus, and nolUo, nolite^ nolUdte, 

5. J in rimus and ritis, in the future perfect and perfect 

subjunctive, is common ; as,, 

mdaitU (Oyid), tUxerUis ([d.),fee0r%mus (CatulL), eonttgerUiM (Ovi^) r 
•gerimMg (Virg.). 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

U is long in the incr^neDt of supines^ and of participlea 
ibnned from the third root of the verb ; asy 
j«eOltts, soliUus, meiMOrttf , tf«IafOni«* 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITT OP THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OP WORDS OP CER- 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

^ 201 • 1. Words ending in eums, icus, and icum^ sharten 

the penult ; as, 

amardcus, JEgyptidcus, aeademUus, nutUus, trieieinn, viatUvm. 

Except merOcus, opOcus; amfeitf,. apruuSj antieus, ficuM, lumbf%€m9f 
mendicuSf posticus, pudXeus, utnkU^ats, tutus, picus, 

2. Words ending in ttbrurn, ubrum, <urum, ucrum, aod airum, 
lengthen the penult ; as^ 

earutdabrum, ddfihrum, laoAcrum, iiwel/itcrum, verdirum,, luentm, 

2* Nouns in ca lengthen the penuk ; as, 

dodca, apothica, lorlca, phoea, lactttea. 

Except dUea, brassftea, dliea, fittica, numRca, pedlca, perCiea, scutlea, 
pkalaHca, suhlicaf tunHea, 9oniUa; and also some nouns in tea, derived 
from adjectives in Icus ; na,fabrlca, grammoElca, &c. So manlca. 

4. Patronymics in odes and ides shorten the penult; as, 

Athmtiddes, Priamtdes, 

Except those in ides which aie formed from nouns in 0us or is; as, 
Strides, fromJitreus; jYeoeUdeSy&omJfeocies; except, also, ^AiyAMra;^, 
Bdldes, Japetianides, Lycurgidks, 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in cds^ eis, and ois, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

JSchais, Chryseis, MinOis, Except Phoedis and ThebiUt. The penult 
of Nereis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

loSdo, UdOfformido^ rodo, testQde, altitlldo. Except soHdo, eomido. 
unidoy cddo, divido, ido (to eat), spddOf trepido. Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus lengthen 
it; as, 

calUdus, perfidus ; Indus, nndus. "Except fidua, infidus, nidus, Sldiii9, 

8. Noons in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

eeUEga, sdga, ruga, imdgo, callgo, arllgo. Except caHga, tdga, har* 
pdgo, Ugo, pldga, (a region,) ^a. 

9. Words in le, les, and /t5, lengthen the penult ; as, 

erinSle, manUle, ancile; dUs, miles, prdUsj anndlis, crudlUs, dvilisj 
curlUis. 

Except yerbals in iUs ; as, agUis, amabilis ; — ^adjectives in attlis ;. as, 
aqualRUs, umbratUis: — and the following; dapsilis, dactplis, grtOAUs^ 
humiUs, pariUs, simUis, steHlis, inddUs, sobdles, mugiUs, strigilis. 

10. Words in elus, ela, elutn, lengthen the penult ; as, pha- 
sehis, querela, prelum. Except gelus, gelum, scilus. 

11. Diminutives in olus,ola, olum, ulus, ula, ulum, also words 
in ilus, and those in ulus and ula of more than two syllables, 
shorten the penult ; as, 

uru6lu8,fJU6la, tuguriOlum, leetOhts, raHuncUla, eorciUum; ruttlus, gOT' 
riiUis,fabida, Exc. asilus, 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

flma,po€ma, rima, axidma^ pluma, Exc.arAma,c6ina,lacrpnia,mi:tima» 

13. A vowel before final men or mentum is long ; as, 

leodmen, grdtaen, arimenffiamen^jitmenium, atrdmenium. 

Except tdmsn, eolumen, hpmen, eUmenltum, and certain verbals of 
the second and third conjugations ', as, doeiBimeTUum, regimen, tegimeUf 

14. Words ending in imus or ymus shorten the penult ; as, 

aiiamus,finitlmus, fartisslrmis, mauAmus, thpmus. 

Except Hmus, Vimus, mlmus, opimus, quadnmus, simus, trimus, and 
two superlatives, imus and primus. 

' NoTS. When an adjective ends in umus fb^ imus, the quantity remains 
the same ; as, deeHtmus, opiitmus, max^mus, for det^mus, &c, 

15. A, e, 0, and u, before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 

Tdmus, r€mus, extremus, prOmus, dlimus, pdmum, voUmum, 
Except at&mus, balsdmum, dnndmum, ddmus, gUhnus, Afimtts, past^mmM, 
thaUtmus, tdmus, caldmus, rUmus, 

16. Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
Idna, arena, carina, matrdna, lUtna,^ mdnSi ansm^ne, sepUvi^ octdni, hid' 

miti finis, immlinm» 
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Except gintif ^ine, ednis, dints, jutfinU; and the followiiig fnCfMiy— €k0s- 
dlfuij d4fnana, fisdlna, femlnaj fus&lna, lamina, machlna^ pagina^ paSintk^ 
sarana^ trutlna. So indiggna, bino. 

17. Adjectives in inus, derived from names of tre^s, plants^ 
and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

cedHnuSf faglnus, croclnutf hyacinthinuSf adatnanlimts, crystaUXnus / 
eraaVLnuSf diuttnus; also annottnus, hombydlrms, and dephanClnus. 

Other adjectives and words 'minus lengthen the penult; as, 

eanimu, HnuSffestlnuSfperegnmiSf marinus, elandestinuSj supimis. 
£zcept adlntis, asinusj caphXnuSf dominus, earihu^f fadinuSf JraxXnus 
pampinus, aUnuSf termlnvs, gemlnus, HrAnus* 

18. A, e, 0, and u, before final nus and num, are long ; as, 
urhdnuSf serinus, prOnuSf mUhus, venXnum. 

Except galbdmiSj m&nusj ocednus, platdwus, tympdnum ; ebinus, ginus, 
tinus, Vinus; bdnus, (hnis, sdnus, tdnuSfthrdmts, dnuSy lagdnum. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpa, nipa, eripa, metSpa, lUpa. Except ripa, cipa, scOpa, cQpa, p^p9. 

20. Words in oris and are lengthen the penult; as, 
al&risy aU&re, Except hildris, cantkdfiSf eappdns, and mdre. 

21. Before final ro or ror, e is short ; t, e, and u, are long ; aa, 
tempirOf eeliro, quiror ; splro, dro,fig1lro, miror. 

Except sp€rOf fi>ro, mirovy vdro, fUro, sai&ro ; and deriyatives from 
genitives' increasing short ; as, dec&ro, murmii,rOf &c ; also j9fro, ^hror. 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the other vowels 

are long ; as, 

mirus, kedirUf cetirum; cdruSf mlruSf mdrus, inilrus; hdray spira, Orm^ 
lutffira, lorum. 

Except) 1. atuUruSj gdUruSf pUrus, sirus, sevintSf virus, pira, cCrm^ 
pantkera, staUra, procerus. 

Si. barbdrus, cammdrus, camtirus, catithdrus, ekdrus, keUMrus, nOruSf 
phosphdrtts, spdrus, tdms ; also amphJUray anchHra, dthdra, mdra, purp'bra^ 
piUfIra, andjdrum, suppdrum, gdrum, pdrum. So cindra,pirus, scdrus. 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen the penult; 2L8,fumdstiSfpen' 
nicidsus. 

24. Nouns in etas and Has shorten the penult ; as, pittas 
dvttas. 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
it; as, 

oppidatim, vintim, tribntim ; acrfUr, "RxeeptstdtimfOffatimfperpitimf. 

26. Words in ates, itis, otis, and eta, lengthen the penult ; as, 

vStes, pendtes, vitis, mltis, carydtis, Icariotis, meta, po€t4i. Except 
Atis, pdtis, drapita. 

27. Nouns in atum, etum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult ; as, 

lupdtum, arboretum, aconitum, verCtum, 
Except/r^mm, defriUum, pulpHtum, 
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I 

28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 

barbStuSf grittuSf holetus, faUtus^ erinltus^ perUttSf tBgrdtuSy tdUig^ 
argtUuSf hirs€ktu8. 

Except ediuSf Idtus {'iris), impUus, mitus, vitus, anheUtiiSf senHtuSf 
spiHtuSf ankddtus, tdtits (so great) , qudtuSf arblUus ; adverbs in itus, and 
aerivatiyeB from supmes with a short penult ', as, habitus. So inclptus. 

29. A penultimate vowel. before v is long; as, 

eldvaj olimif dXveSf jiAvis, civis, papdver, pdvo^ prlvo, Ovumf prdvtts, 
iBstlvus,fiigit%vus. 

Except Avis, hriviSf grdvis, UviSf Siris; cAvo, grdvOf jUvOf Vivo, Uvo, 
6vo; dvus, cdvus,flLimSf n6mLs,fdvor,pdvor, TUyoem. 

30. Words ending in dex, dix, mex, nix, lex, rex, lengthen 

the penult ; as, 

cddex, judex ; lodix, rddix;tlmex, pttmex; jUnix; ilex; cdrex, 
mUrex, £xcept c^ex, sUex, rUkmex. 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

<^ 292* 1. Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

er^deeus, tsstdeeus, momeTUdneus, suHtdneus. 

2. Numerals in ginti, ginta, gies, and esiimus, lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, ' 

iflginti, quadrdginta, qidnqudgies, trigeattmus, 

3. O and u before final lentus are short ; as, 

vin8le«tus,Jraudiilentits. 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; 

as, . 

ardnea, llnea, cdneo, mnnia, punio, FavOnitis, patrimOnium. 

Except castdnea, tlneaj mdneo, mineo, mdnea^ Uneo, ignomlfda, v^ma, 
Itnio, Idnio, vinio ; — and words in dlmumi as, lenoi^Taum. So luscinia, 

5. Words ending in areo, onus, arium, erium, orius, lengthen 

the antepenult; as, 

dreo, ahdrius, pUmtdrium, dicUrium, eensSnus» Except cdreo and 
vdrius, also wvpiHum, 

6. Adjectives in aticus^ attlis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 

aqudUeus, plumdtUis. Except some Greek words in mdilcus; as, 
grammdUcus, 

7. I before final tudo is short ; as, alHtudo, longttudo. 

III. PENULT OP PROPER NAMES. 

<^ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the fallowing terminations, shorten 
the penult ; — . 
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OS' 

be, 
ce,*' 



che, 
de. 

P«.' 
re, 

al, 



xli les, yris, 



on/ 
er.* 



maB, tLTiB, 
ras. 



anes. os 



II 



dusyi* anis« vmvuy 
ffua,!' erufi,^* atus,20 



enes, bus, Iub,^ jruS) 
lis,** qus,»« mas,^^ asu8, 
cfaas,>* phiM,^ osus, 



itua,« 

otus^ 

eus,» (monosyl.) 



]. MarIca,.NasIca, Ustica. 



Stratonicus, Trivlcus, Numl- 

2. Eriphjia, Messflla, Philomela. IS. Ophiacus. [cus. 

3. Alcmena, Amphisibena, Athe- 14. Ab^dus, Androdus. 

n8B, Cesena, Camena, Cattie- 15. Cetheg^s. 

na, Picens, Sopfaense, Marena. 16. ^tolus, Cleobolus, BumClus, 

4. Berenlee, Elyce. Gketalus, Hanalus, lalus, 

5. Eriph^le, Neobule, PerimSle. Mnas^lus, Neobolus, PactO- 

6. Europe, SinSpe. lus, rompilus, Sardanapalns, 

7. Alemon, Cytneron, Chalc6don, Styiiiphalu8,Tim6lus,Thras]F- 

Damasiton, lason, Philemon, bams, Mausolus. Pharsdlas. 

Sarpedon, ThermOdon, Poly- 17.! Borne in dernus trnd phimus ; vt, 
glton, Poiyphemon, Anthedon. Academus, Charidemus, .£u- 

8. Carthago, Cupftyo, Theano. phemus, Mienedemas, Philo- 
9% Meleft^r. , ddmus, Polyphemus. 

10. Bessalis, Eumelis, Juvenalis, 18. Ser^phus. 

Martialis, Phaselis, Stympha- 19. Homerus, IberoB. 

lis. SO. AratuB, Ceeratus, Torqufltun. 

11. Cere^ros, Cot^tos. Pharsalos, 21. Heraclltus, Hermaphrodltus. 

Serlphos, Peparetnos. 23. ButhrOtus. 

12. Benacus, Caucus, GranTcus, 23. Enlpeus, Meneceus, Oileiui. 

Mossyneci, Olympionicus, 

2. Proper names of more than two syllables, found in the 
poets with the following terminations, lengthen the penult :— • 



ftna,> 


sa. 


num,'' 


tas. 


ina,* 


M,* 


turn, 


de»,> 


ona,' 


t8B,5 


or,» 


teSjW 


yna, 


ene,* 


nas, 


tis," 



nai,n 
pu.,'» 
irus," 
orus,** 
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urns, 
esus, 
isus,^ 
ysus. 



etus/' 

UtUB, 

ytus,*' 
▼us. 



ExcepH&ns. 



1. Sequ&na. 

2. Asina, MutTna, ProserpYna, 

Raslna, Ruspina, Sarslna. 

3. Axdna, Matrdna. 

4. Dalm&ta, MassagSta, Prochj^ta, 

Sarm&ta, Sostrata. 

5. Oalat», Jaxamets, LapIthiB, 

MacetSB, Sauromatffi. 

6. Clymene, Helene, Melpomene, 

NyctimSne 

7. Arimlnum, Drepftnum, Peuce- 

dftnum. 

8. Numitor. 

9. Miltiades, Pyl&des, SotSdes, 

ThucydTdes; patronymics in 
desy (§ 291, 4,) and plurals in 
ade8» 



10. Antiph&tes, Amodj^tes, Ceif- 

te«,.CharTtes, EterStes, £o- 
lybates, Harpocr&tes, Ichno- 
liktes, Massagetes, Menecrfttes, 
Socr&tes, Anaxaretes. 

11. Der^etis. 

12. Ap5nus,Acind{taus, Acyndlnvsy 

Ambenus, Apidanus, Batlnus, 
Coellnus, Chrysogdnus, Cim- 
Inus, Comagenus, Concanus, 
Durd&nus, DiadumSnus, Du- 
ranus, Eridanus, HelSnus, 
Fuslnus, Fuscinus, Ulibanos, 
Libanus, LycInuSjMessalTnuSy 
Morlni, Nebrophdnus, Pericly- 
menus, Poppeanus, Rhodanus, 
SoUnus^ Stephanus, TelegjEh 
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iSofly Terminus, Theilniu, Carpophdrus, MastigophOnu, 

Vertfinus. Myc5nas. Phospndrus, SteuchAniii. 

13. GBdlpus. 16. Ephftsof, Vogtoosy Volteos. 

14. Lain!ru8. 17. lapStus, Tajgetos, VenStiis. 

15. PacdruB, and those in ckorui 18. .^J^tus. Anj^tus, EarytnSy 

and photus; as, Bosphdnis, Hippolj^tus. 

3. The penultimate vowel of the following proper names, 
md ' adjectives derived from proper names, though fellowed 
by a vowel, is long. See ^ 283, Ezc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheos, AchelOus, Achilleus, Achillea, Amphiarftos, Am- 
phlon, MaBaSf Arion, AlcyonGus, Aloeus, Anchiseus, Atlantfius, iEthlon, 
Amineus, Amphigenia, Amjthfton, Antiochia, Bioneos, Cymodoeea, 
GalUopea, Cassiopea, CrdondaB, Cssarea, Calaureus, Chiemetaon, Cle- 
■atheas, Cytherea, Deidamla, Didymaon, Dolicaon, Darius, Elei, £nTey 
Eous, Echion, Eleus, Endymionfius, Erebeus, Erectheus, Hyperion, Gala- 
tea, Giganteus, Heraclea, Hippodamia, Hypetaon, lolaus, Iphigenlay 
Ixlon, Uithyla, Imaon, Laodamla, Lycaon, jLatous, Lesbdus, Macnton, 
Mausoleum, Medaa, Menelaus, Mathlon, Methlon, Myrtous, (Mon, 
Orithyla, Orpheus, Oph^on, Pallanteum, Peneus, Pentbesilea, Phcsbeus, 
Pandlon, ProtesikLus, Pyreneus, Sard6us, PaphagCa, Poppea, Thalia. 

Note. EuSf in the termination of Greek proper names. Is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, Bri&reua^ Cmuuf, EfUpeua, Idamineus, Maedrwi^ Mens* 
eeusy MetireuSf Orpheus, PtmihMau, Perseus, Theseus. See $283, 
Szo. 6, Note 2. But iii those which in Greek are written aios (fios), eus 
fiirms two syllables ; as, Jilphius. So also in adjectives in eus, woether of 
Chreek or Latin origin ; as, Erebeus, EreetheuSf Orpheus, 



QUANTITY OP FINAL SYLLABLES. 

A final. 

^ 294. 1 . A final, in words declined, is short ; 9$, 
musSf templa^ capita^ ThfdeS. Thus, 

Musd mihi causas memdra; quo numlne lieso Vhrg. 

Ezc A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 

and in the vocative of Greek nouns, in 05 ; as, 

Musdyfundd ; O JEnBA, O PdUd, The vocative Anehisd (iEn. 3, 475), 
also, has the final a long. 

2. A final, in words not declined, }» long; as^ ama, 
frmtrd, anteoy ergdy intra. Thus, 

Extrd fortanam est quidquid donatur amicis. Mart, 

Ezc. A final is short in e;A, itd, quidf and in putd, when used adverbi- 
ally. It is somietimes short in the preposition eontra, ohd in numerals 
ending in ginta ; as, trigiiUa, dx. In postea, it is conmion. 

A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, oZpAA, 
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E final. 

^ 295* E final is short ; as, naUy patre^ ipse, curre^ 
regere, nempe, ante. Thus, 

IwSlpij parvi puer, risii cognoscUri matrem. Virg. 

Ezc. 1. JEJ final is long in nouns of the first and fiflh de- 
clensions; as, 

CalUdpi, Tydide, fide. So also re and die, with their compounds 
^uarey hodie, pridie, postHdU^ quotidie. In like manner Greek vocatives 
m e, fi'om nouns in es, of the third declension ; as, JichUUf Hmpomine. 
The e is also long in Hie ablative /ant€y originally of the iiflh declension. 

£xc. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural s as, uU, mde, pd&ge, 
Tetnpe,' 

Exc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
second person singular of the imperative active; as, doce, 
mone ; — but it is sometimes short in caveyvale, fu^d vide. 

ExG. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 

e, me, te, se, ne Hest or not) ; but the enclitics qiUy ne, ve, ce, dx., as 
they are not used alone, have e short, according to the rule ; as, ne^ui, 
kujuscif sitapU, 

Exc. 5. E final is long in adverbs formed from adjectives 
of the first and second declensions ; as, 

nladlde, pulchre^ vaUU for vdUde, maaXmi ; but it is short hi heMfmaU, 
irfemMy and supemi. ' 

Exc. 6. Ftreffermif and oM, have the final e long. 

I final. 

^ 206. I final is long ; as, damnl, fiU, classij dpcerif 
It. Thus, 

Quid dofoXnl facient, audent ciun talia fures. Virg. 
Exc. 1. / final is common in mtAt, tihi, sibi, tin, and tibi. 

In nisi, quasi, and cut, when a dissyllable, it is also common, bat osuallj 
short. In uHnam and uHque, it is short, and rarely in uH, 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ', as, PaUddl, MeiuAdH, 

. Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, Ma^; DapkiA, Pari, But it is long in vocatives firom 
Greek nouns in is, 'ttUas; as, Simoi, 

Exc. 4. I final is short in Greek datives and ablatives pland in si, 
or, before a vowel, -Mit; as, DrydA, heroiA, Ihtdt^n, 

O final. 

^ 207. O final is common ; as, virgo, amo, qaando. 
Thus, 

Erg6 metu capTti Scylla est inimica patemo. Virg, 
Erg9 sollicIttB tu causa, pecunia, vitie es ! Prop, 
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Etc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, 6, dd,pr6» 

Ezc. 2. O final is long in the dative and ablative singular ; 

as, damtno, regno, bono, suo, illo, eo. 

It is also long in ablatives used as advetbs ; us, certo, faUd, meHtff, e9, 
gud; to which may be added ergO (for the sake of). 

Rem. 1. The gerund in do, in the later poets, has sometimes • 
flhort; t^^ fngUanda, Juv. 

Rem. 2. The final o in eUo is short : in modo, it is common, but short 
in its compounds ; as, dummAdSy postmSdS, &c. It is also common in 
adeOf idea, postremo, sero, and vero. In Wieo, profecto^ and suifUo, it is 
found short. 

Exc. 3. O final is short in imm6, and common in iddreo, porro, and 
retro, 

Exo. 4. final, in Greek nouns written with an antiga, is long ; as^ 
did, DidS; Athd and AndrogtO (gen). 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets of or near 
tftie Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in 8cio, neac^, and spamieo. 
Later poets make the o short in many other verbs. 

XT fifUXh 

^298. 1. 17 final is long; as, vuUU^ comM, Pemthn, 
dictu. Thus, 

VuUn quo coBlum tettpeirlaitesquo serSnat Virg, 

Exo, Indu and nenu, ancient forms of tit and non, have u short. U is 
also short in terminations in us shott, when s m removed by elision ; as, 
anUmiA\ for eonteiUiks, See § 305, 2. 

T Jinah 
3. F final is short; as, Moly^ Tiphy*^ Thus, 

Molj vocant supSri : nigrft radice tenCtur. Ovid, 
Y, in the dative Tethy, being formed by contraction, is long. § 383, III. 

B) D, L, Jfy R, T, Jinal 

^ 200. 1. Final syllables ending in &> d, 2, n, r^ and t, 
are short ; as, cSf,illud, consul, carmen, paier, caput. Th^> 

Ipse docet quid agom. Fas est n M hoste doceri. Ovid, 
Obstupuit simiil ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg, 
Jfomin. Arionium SicQlas impUvirdt urbes. Ovid. 
Dum loqudr, horrOr habet; parsque est meminisse doloris. Id, 

Exo. I. L Sal, sol, and nil, are long. 

Exo. 8. N. En, non, quin, and sin, are long^ 

Exc. 3. In Greek novns, nominatives in n (except those 
in on, written with an omicron\, masculine accusatives in an, 
masculine or feminine accusatives in en, and genitives plarjd 
in 6n, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

24 
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Titan, spUn, Saidmin, Or%On, Phonyn; JEtUOn, AntMHn, CaUiSpen , 
^ngraToim&tOn , 

Exc. 4. R. Aer, isther, and nouns in er which form their 
genitive in iris, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

eratir, vir. So also Ib€r; .but the compound CMber has its last eylUr 
ble common. 

Exc. 5. Far, lar, Mir, par, cur, vnAfwr, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable ending in %, may be rendered long by a diph- 
thonff , by contraction, or by position \ as, out, ohM for (Ml, ainAnX, See 
§ 283, 11, III, IV. 

M final, 

2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, when tbB 
Bext word begins with a vowel. See Edhlip^, § 305, 2. 

Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short ; as, 
Quam laudas, piumi ? coeto »ttm adest honor idem. Hor, 

Hence, the final syllables of cum and tirevem, in composition, are short; 
as, cdmido, drettnidgo, 

. C final. 

3. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, ac^ 3luc. 
Thus, 

Macte nov& virtate, puer; ne itur ad astra. Virg. 
£zc. JCec, dtmec, foe, are short, and sometimes the pronouns Ate and 
koe in the nominatiye and accusative. 

AS^ ES^ and OS^ final. 
^ 300. Final syllables in as, e$, and os^ are long; as, 

piitds, amd», quUs, numes, kandg, vir69. Thus, 

Hd» autem terrds, Itallque hanc Uttdris oram. Virg. 
Si mod6 des illis cultus, ^imi^^que paratus. Ovid. 
Nee nds ambitio, nee amor nos tangit habendi. Id, 

Exc. 1. AS. .^s is short in ajtds, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in Adis or ddosj and in Greek accusatives plural of the third declen- 
sion ; as, ArcAs, Pallas, herOds, lampddds. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, Sdos, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Jippids, 

Exc. 2. ES. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospes, Nm^s, heb^s. 

But it is long in aJnes, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the pre|K>sition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nbuns of the third declension, which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos; as, cacoethfs, Arcadis, TroSs, AmazHhUa. 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos, irnpos, and os (ossis). 

In Greek nouns, es is short in words or the second dedension (except 
those whose genitive is in o), in neuters, and in genitives singular ; as, 
mds Tyrds (but Athos) ; chads, epds, FaUddds, Tethyds. 
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IS, us, and TS, Jinal 
<^301* Final syllables in is, us, and ys, are short; as, 

turriSf nUtltis, amalis ; pect&Sf bonHiS, amdm'&s; Capps^ Tethgs, 
Thus, 

Non apU inde tolit collectos sedala flores. Ovid, 
Seritts aut citii!ts sedem properdmiis ad unam. Id. 
At Capps, et quorum melior sententia menti. Virg. 

ExG. 1. IS. Is is long in plural cases ; as, 

musis, wMs; omniSy urbiSf for omnes, urbes; quiSf for queis or quihus. 

Is is long in nouns whose genitives end in uis, iras, or ends; as, 
Samnls, SaldmlSf Simols. 

Is is lon^ in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

audlSfUestis, So also in the second persons, fis, is, sis, vis, veUs, and 
their compounds ; as, possis, quamviSy mulls, noliSf &c. 

Ris, in the future perfect tense, is common ; as, vidSris. 
In the nouns glis and vis, and the adverb gratis, is is long. 

Exc. 2. US. Monosyllables ia us are long ; as, grus, rus^ 
jplus. 

Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusa- 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (<^<^ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

tellas, virtas, ineOs ;—fructiis. But paliis, with the us short, occurs in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is long in Greek nouns written in the original with the diphthong 
009 (ous)f whether in the nominative or genitive ; as, nom. Amdtkus, 
OpHs, (EdipHs, triplis, Panthils ; gen. Dida^y Sapphils. But compounds 
of pus (7tov^)f when of the second declension, have us short ', as, polppilbs. 

Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
paestic, and the Ionic a minore) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet. 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
short one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long syllable cu instead 
of a. short one : — 

Sanguine&que manu crepitantia conciitit armd. Ovid, 

Mon eget Mauri jactilis, nee arcil. JSor. 



VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

^ 302. A fix)t is a combination of two or more syllar 
bles of a certain quantity. 
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Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two ot three syllables ; compound feet of four. 



I. SIMPLE FEET. 

1. Of two SyOMea. 

l^ondMf « « . . . .two long ; as,.- .fundani. 

Pyrrhie, two short ; as, D&Sts, 

Iroeheef or choree^. . . «a long and a short ; as,, .drntd. 

lambuaif a short and a long ; as, • •Brdni. 

2. Of ihree S^lktbUs. 

Daehfl, .a loa£r and two short; as, dfrpdrM* 

Jlnapaatf • • . • two £ort and a long ; as, ddmlnl, 

Triorachf three short ; as, .fdciri. 

Molossus, ...... ^ •. . ». three lonff ; as, cdnUtidOnl, 

Amphibraehf a short, a long, and a short; as, ... .dmGri, 

JlmphiTn^icerfOTCreHCf a long, a short, and a long; as, ... .cdstUds. 

6aeehiu», . . « a short and two long ; as, CdUfneA. 

AntibacchluSf .two long and a short ; as, JRffmdniix. 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

Dispondee, a doable soondee ; as, ednfliximnt. 

ProcdeusTnaUe a double Pyrrhic ; as, lUhnHfiMMis. 

Ditrochee, a double trochee ; as,. . • dfmprdbdtU, 

JHiambuSf a double iambus ; as, dm&virdnt. 

Greater Ionic, a spondee and a Pyrrhic; as, edrri^^mbs. 

Smaller lonie, a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as, prdpirdbiint* 

CkoriambuSf a choree and an iambus ; as, Urr^cdat, 

AnHspa^j an iambus and a choree ; as, ddkasissg. 

First tmtrit^ .«•...,. .an iambus and a spondee ; as, dmdverHnt. 

Second epUrit, a trochee and a spondee ; as, eOrutUdris. 

Third epitrii, a spondee and an iambus ; as, ducCrdids. 

Fourth epitritf a spondee and a trochee ; as,. ... . •dddoxisfls. 

First pteorif , .a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, .timpdribiis. 

Second paim,. . « an iambus and a Pyrrhic ; aa, . . . . ^pHteTiftd. 

JMrd paon,, • a Pyrrhic and a troohee ; as,. ... . .dnfnuU^. 

Fourth p€Bon, a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as, ciUfUds, 

Those feet are called isochronous^ which consist of equal times ; as the 
flpondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and the proceleusmatio, one long timtf 
being considered equal to two short. 



METRE. 

^ 303* Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 
according to certain rules. 

In this general sense, it comprehends either an entire Terse, A put 
•f a verse, or any number of verses. 
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Metre is divided into dactylic, anapiBstic, ianUnc, trochaic, 
choriambic, and Ionic. These names are derived from the 
original or fundamental foot employed in each. 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a mieasure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet. 

VERSES. 

^ 304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich. 

2. Verses are of diflferent kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, dz>c. ; — sometimes from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senariusy 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; manometer, 
consisting of one measure ; dimeter, of two'; trimeter, tetram^ 
^ter, pentameter, Acxam^^^er /-—sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Asclepiadic, dz>c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redundant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatalectic, 

A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalectic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
b called brachycatalectic. 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous, 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter, 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — ^the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic. 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three hulf feet, or a foot and a 
half^ is called the triemimeris ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called the penthemimiris ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimeris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennehemimeris, 

24* 
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6. Scanning is the dividing of a verse into the feet of which 

it is composed. 

In order to scan oorrectljr, it is necessary to know the quantity of each 
syllable, and ako to understand the following poetic usages, which are 
■ometimes called 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 
SYNALCEPHA. 

^ 305. 1. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
ning, when the following word begins with a vowel. This is 
culled synakepha. 

Thus, terra arUipia is read terr* antiqua ; Dardanlldm iitfensi^ Dardanid* 
infensi ; vento huCj ffeni' uc. So, 

Quidye moror f m omnes uno ordlne habfitis Achlvos,.... Virg. 
which is scanned thus— 

Quidye moror ? s' omnes un' ordin' babetis Achlyos. 

. -The interjections O, heu, ah, proh, va, vcth, are not elided ; 
as, « ' ' • 

O et de Latift, O et de gente SablnA. OM. 
But 0, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te CorjTdon 6 Alezi,; trahit sua quemque yohiptas. Virg, 

Other long yowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in which 
case they are commonlj maae short ; as, 

Victor apud rapldum Simoenta sub Hid alto. Virg, 
Anni tempore eo ^ Etesiik esse feruntur. Lucr, 
Ter sunt conatt imponfire Pelid Ossam. Virg, 
GlaucO et J^anopeitf et InOo Melicertas. Id. 

Rarelj a short yowel, also, remains without eHsion ; as, 

Et yera incessu patuit ded. Ille ubi matrem.... Virg, 

For synalcepha at the end of a line^ see Synapheia, § 307, 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 

2. Pinal m, with the preceding vowel, is cut off when the fol- 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This Is called ecthUpsis, 
Thus, ^ 

O curas homlnum, O quantum est in rebus inflne ! Pers, 
which is thus scanned, 

O curas homin* O (|uant* est in rebus inane. 
Monstntm horrendtim, mforme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg. 
This elision was sometimes omitted -by the early poets ; as, 

Carpdr^m caelum est quoniam premSre omnia deorsum. Lucr. 

See § 299, 2. 
Final s, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early i>oet8 before a yowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant; as, 
€OTUent atque (Enn.), for eowtentus atque; omrabu^ rebus. {Lucr.) So, 
Tum laterdH* dolor, eertissimu' nundu' mortis. LucU. 
For ecthUpsis at the end of a Une, see Synaphda, § 307, 3. 
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SYNiERESIS. 

^ 306* 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called stfruer* 
isis. 

Thus, in such case, 

Phaethon is pronounced Pkathon; tdveOf alvo; Orphsa, Orpha. So, 
Aitred percuBsmn virg&, rersomqae renenis. Virg. 
Eosdem habuit secum, qoibus est elflta, capillos. Frop. 

^.^ Syneeresis is frequent in it, iidem, usdem, dU, dUs, d/on^ deine^^ 
deinde, deest, deiratf deiro, deirit, detsse; as, 

PrsBcipitatur aquis, et aqnis noz surgit ab isdem, Ovid. 
Sint MsBcenates ; non oe^rtmt, Flacce, Marines. Mart. 
Cui and hide are usuallj monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, « in anleavMUtf anUlre, antihaCf dehinc, me&ef efiZe, &c., and a in canr 
tralre. 

(3.) The syllable formed by the union of two vowels often retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether Vm^ or short ; as, alnite, arUUf 
abUgruf, vindemidtor, omnia ; gemta, tentasy pitvlta. fluviorum, &c. In 
such examples, the i and u are pronounced like initial y and w; as, tdyyiU^ 
omn-ya, tenwiSfpitieita, Slc, and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. 

In Statins, the word UmUore occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, ten-vno-^e. 

J 4.) Sometimes, after a synaloepha, two vowels Bnffer synteresis; as, 
Uo etf pronounced ateU-yet, 

(5.) If only one of the yowels is toritfen, the contraction is called 
crasis ; as, <2f , conaHi^ for du, cantiUi. 

DliERESIS. 

2. A syllable is often divided into two syllables. This is 

called diisrisis. Thus, 

atddt, TVdIa, ail^f sflMdent ; for aula, Trola pr Troja, sUva, madeiU. 
So, 

iEthereum sensum, atque antrdi simpllcis ignem. Vvrg. 
£t claro Hl^as cernes Aquildne moveri. Id. 
Grammatlci certant ; et adhiic sub iudice lis est. Hor. 

So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, eUg€%a, for 
degia, 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 307. 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi- 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systole ; as, 

vidtn^ for vidtsne^ in which e is naturally long ; aatCn, for aatisne, in 
which % is long by position ) — h6dMy for hoe die ; mvlilmddiSf for muUis 
modis. So, 

DucSre mulilmddis voces, et flectSre cantus. Luer, 

(1.) By the omission of j after aJb, ad, ob, sub, and rs, in eompound 
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words, those prepositions retain their short quantity, which would other- 
wise be ma^e long by position ', aa, o&lci, Adlcitf dblciSf &c. Thus, 

Si quid nostra tuis iidicit vezatio rebus. Mart, 
In like manner, by rejecting^ the consonant of the preposition, dtperio^ 
Sperio, dmittOf &c., are formed by systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certain perfects is said by some to be 
shortened by systole ; as, gteUrunt^ tulirunif &c. ; but others beUeve that 
these irregalanties have axisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 

diastole. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 

is called dicLstoU, 

It occurs most frequency in proper names and in compounds of re; ac, 
PrlamideSf religio, &c. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Prlamides mitto, LedsBa, salatem. Ovid, 
Religidne patrum multos seryftta per annos. Virg, 

Some editors double the consonant after re. 
Diastole ill sometimes called ectdsis. 

synapheia. 

^. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 

syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 

which precedes, either by position, synaloepha, or ecthlipsis. 

See §§ 283 and 305. This is called synapheia. 

This figure was most frequent in anapaestic rerse, and in the lanie m 
tninOre. 
The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

Prseceps silvas montesque^/i^^ 
Citus Actseon. Sen, 

The i in the final syllable of fugitf which is naturally short, is made 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercuric simXlis vocemq^ie coloremjua 

Et flavos Virg. 

Dissldens plebi numSro beatortcm 
EzTmit virtus. Hor. 

In the former of these examples, synapheia and synaloepha are com- 
bined ; in the latter, synapheia and ecthlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compound word were sometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non offenddret mram- 

Quemque poetarum limte labor et mora.... Har, 

RsM. The poets, also, often make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthisis, apharisis, syneiipe, 

f'entkisiSf apocdpe, paragOge, tmesis, antiuiisisj. and meUiOiUis, Se« 
322. 

ARSIS AND THESIS. 

^ 308. In pronouncing the syllables of verse, the voice 
rises and falls alternately at regular intervals. This regular 
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alternate elevation and depression of the voice is called rhythm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes^ also, designate the parts of a foot on 
which the elevation or depression falls. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot : con- 
sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short sylla- 
bles, considered in itself, the place of the arsis is undetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latier. 

Hence, a spondee^ in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on the first 
syllable; but in iambic or anapaestic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
as long. ' 

Thus, in the dactyl, — v^ v/, and anap»st,-v^ v^ — , they are equal ; in 
the trochee, — w, and iambas. \^ — , tke^ are unequal. This difference in 
the duration of the arsis and tnesis constitutes the difference of rhythm. 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Some suppose that thie terms arsis and thesis^ as used by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in heat- 
mg time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 3. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, 
the accent of each word should always be preserved ; while others direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no 
regard should be paid to the accent. 

it is generally supposed that the final letters elided by synalospha and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading verse. 



OJESURA. 

^ 309. Casura is the separation, by the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected- 

Ceesura is of three kinds : — 1, ofthe^oo^; 2, of therAyfAm; 
and 3, of the verse. 

1. CsBsura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
is completed ; as, 

Silves-I trem tenu-| i Ma- 1 sam me di- 1 t&ris a- 1 v6nA. Virg. 

2. Caesura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a word, ^ in the second;^ thirds and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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Cssura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
stand instead of a long one^ it being lengthened by the ictus ; 



Pectori- 1 h^ inhi- 1 ans spi- 1 rantia ) consttUt | esrta. Virg. 
This occurs chiefly in hexameter verse. 

CflBsura of the foot and of the verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
■hort sjllahle, but they oflen coincide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Caesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as afibrds to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The caesura of the verse is often called the casural pause* 

In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 

in more than one place, and the choice is lefl to the poet. Of 

the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the cssural pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
be necessary, under each species of verse. 

Rr.MARK. The effect of the caesura is to connect the different words 
harmoniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness, 
to the verse. 



.DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 

^.310* LA hexameter y or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet. Of these the fifth is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
and each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 
as', 



At tahtt I terrXbl- 1 ISm sdnl- 1 tarn pieical | Srfi c&- 1 ndro. Virg, 
Inton- 1 si ci^- 1 n«8 ion- 1 &. cer- 1 vied M- 1 ebant. TibuU, 
LadSrfi i qu8B v^l- 1 l6m c&l&- 1 mO per- 1 misit &- 1 grestl. Virg, 

1. The fifth foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
such case is called spondaic ; as, 

Car& de- 1 am sdbd- 1 les mag- 1 nam JdvYs | Tncr6^ | mfintam. Virg. 

In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fifth should 
not cfbse with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 donte pu- 1 trem soni- 1 tu quatit | ongQla | campum. Virg. 
Illi in- 1 ter se- 1 se mag- \ nk v; | brachia | toUunt. Id. 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 
agreeable effect. Hexameter verse commonly ends in a word oi two or 
three syllables. 
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3. The beauty and hannony of hexameter rerse depend mach on due 
attention to the ctesura, (See § 309.) A line in which it is neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; as, 

RomsB I moBuia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn. 

4. The caBsural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs after the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic ccesura. Thus, 

At domus I interi- 1 or || re- 1 gali | splendida | luzu. Virg. 

5. Instead of the preceding, a caesura in the thesis of the 

third foot, or after the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 

heroic ; as, 

Infan- 1 dum re- 1 glna {| ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vare do- 1 Idrera. Virg, 
Inde to- 1 ro pater | iEnS- 1 as 1 1 sic [ orsus ab { alto. Jd, v 

When the csesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the arsis 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot; as, 
Prima te- 1 net, || plau- 1 saque vo- i lat || fremi- 1 toque se- 1 cundo. Virg. 

6. The caesura afler the third foot was least approved ; as, 

Cui non | dictus Hy- 1 las puer || et La- 1 tonia | Delos. Virg, 
The cesural pause between the iburth and fifth feet is termed the 
bucolic caesura. 

Note 1. The cssura after the arsis is sometimes called the mascuUne 
eesura ; that in the thesis, the finUnine or trochaU^ as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal cassura of the verse, poets frequently intro« 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the cesural ^use. For in the common place for the 
CflBsura in the third foot, there is often a ciesura ofthAfoat; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal caesura, and distinguished accordingly ; 
as, 

Belli I ferrft- 1 tos pos- 1 tes, || por- 1 tasque re- 1 frsgit. Hor, 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

5 cO- 1 lonifa I quro capis 1 1 pontS | ladgr6 | Idngo. CatuU. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisUng 
of alternate Glyconics ana Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapean^ when it is so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 

Tertia | pars pa- j tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CatuU, 

See above, 6. 

^311. III. A pentameter verse consists of five feet. 

It is generally, however, divided, in scanning, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees, 
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followed by a long syllable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a long syllable ; as, 

Nata-| tm sSquI-j tar || semlnS 1 qaisquS sti-| S. PrM- 
Carmtnl- 1 bas vl- 1 ves |1 tempiis in | omne mS- 1 Is. Ovid. 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter verse, it consists of fite feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ;, the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
pa)sts; as, _ - 

. . Nata-| rig sequi-l tQr |) s€m-| XjOl qiil8-| quS siifB. ' 

Carmlnl- 1 bas tI- 1 Tes || tern- 1 p&s In dm- 1 n& mSis. 

2. The caesura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends wiih a word of three sylla1i)Ies. In 
Ovid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in co1inecti<m With heisam- 
etex, a line c^ each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
eUgiae verse. Thus, 

Flebilis indignos, SlegeTa, solve capillos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! Ovid. 

^312. IV. The tetrameter a prior e^ or Alcmaman dac^ 
tylic tetrameter, consists of the first four feet of a hexameter, 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

Garriil& { p6r ra- 1 mOs ftvis | obstrgplt. Sen. 
Y. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter, con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

Zblmtls, I sJScI- 1 1, c5ml- 1 t6sque. Hot. 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 

hexameter,' as, 

Grato I Pfrrha sab | antro. Har. 

But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambic metre. 
See § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catahcticy or ArchilocMan penthemimeris, 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Palvis St I ambra stt- 1 mus. Hor. 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Rl^t X-|pdllo. Hor. 

ANAPJESTIC METRE. 

^313. I. The anapastic monometer consists of two ana* 
pssts; as^ 

Vl&las- 1 sS canes. Sm. 
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II. The anapastic dimeter consists of two measures^ or four 
anapaests; as, 

Ph&rStrs-l qu6 gr&ygs | d&tS se-j vft f^rd Sen, 

The first foot in each measure of anapestic metre was' very oflen 
changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, m a few instances, to a dactyl. 

Anapffistic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 



IAMBIC METES. 

^314. I. The iambic trimeter, or senariusy consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Phase- 1 Ids il- I le, II quem | vide- 1 Us, hos-] pites CatttU. 

The caesura commonly occurs ader the fifth semi-foot. 

The pure iambic measure was seldom used. To give to this 

metre greater slowness an.d dignity, spondees were introduced 

into the first, third, and fifth places ; and in every foot except 

the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was often 

changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 

was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as^ 

Quo, qtiO I scSles- 1 ti rtil- 1 tis ? aOt | car dez* | t^i^s.... Hot, 
Alltl- 1 bds &t« I quS cftni- 1 bCis hdmi- 1 cida Hec- 1 torem Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted tne spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well as the first, third, and fiftn. 

II. The scazon, or choliamhtis (lame iambic), is the iambic 

trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 

iambus in the fifth ; as, 

C(ir In I thea- 1 tram, Ciitd, | sSve* | rS ve- 1 nisti ? 
In idg- 1 6 tan- \ taiyi y€n- 1 eras | Qt ex- 1 Ires > Mart, 

This species of verse is also called Hippanactie trimeter, 

III. The iambic tetrameter^ or octonarius, called also 
quadratus, a measure used \>^ the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Nanc hic I dies | klUm | vltam &f- 1 f^rt, all- 1 ds mo- 1 res pos- j talat. Jcr. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter catalectic, or Hipponactic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depien- 1 ■& na- 1 vis in j man | vesa- 1 nien- 1 te yen- 1 to. CatuU* 
25 
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V. The iambic trimeter catahcticy or Archilochian, is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com- 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places, but not into the fifth ; as, 

Vdcfl- 1 ttts St- 1 qud non | ydc&- | tOs atl- 1 dit. Har. 
Trfthant- 1 qC&e sic- | efts mach- 1 inS | c&ii- 1 nas. Jd. 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measures, 

with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 

Fortl I sfiquS- 1 mtlr pec- 1 tSre. Hor. 
Cftnldl- 1 & tr&c- 1 tavit | dftp€s. Jd. 
. Vide- 1 rd pr5pe- I rftntfis | ddmum. Jd. 

The iambic dimeter is also called the ArchUochian dimeter. 

VII. The iambic dimeter hypermeter, called abo Archihh' 
chian, is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 

end; as, 

lUdg- j git ad I y£T00 I timo- 1 rfis. Har. 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The ianibic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Non I ebar | nSque au- 1 rSom Hor. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a cataleotic trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catakctic, or Anacreontic, is the < 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambus in the third foot ; as, 

tt tl- ! grls or- 1 ba'gna- 1 tis. Sen. 

X. The GaUiambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 

tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is jrenerally a spondee or an anapsst ; the cataleetic syl« 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is long, and the second foot of Uie 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

Sapgr al- 1 ta vec- 1 ttls a- | tys |{ cglgn | r&te ma- 1 rfa. CatuU. 

The ceesura uniformly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

• TROCHAIC METRE. 

^ 31o« Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at tHe beginning of a pure iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, a.nd the addition or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginning of a pure trochaic line, renders it pure iamtic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the end of the 
verse. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata- 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. In the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapaest, and 
sometimes a proceleusmatic ; as, 

JassQs I est In- 1 €tw3lB \ Ird : 1 1 pHriXs | TW$ ( jasstts | 6st. Catall. 
ROmtt- 1 Isas I ipstt I f^clt Ij cam S&- 1 bliUs | napti- 1 as. Id. * 

Dan&i- 1 des, cd- 1 ltd ; I vestras || hic dl- 1 es quS- 1 rit mft- 1 nas. Stn, 
The jncre trochaic verse was rarely used. The ceesural pause uniformly 

occurs after the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 

and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, all 

trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectic 

tetrameter; as, 

IpsS f sammls | sails | f Izds ] aspS- 1 ris, e- { vTscS- 1 ratQs. £nit. 
II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
sists of five feet — ^the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees ; as, 
Intg- 1 ger vi-j t®, II scglg- | rlsqaS j pQrQs. Hor. 

Sappho, and, after her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the ciesura after the 
fifth semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tor n- 1 pa Jdv8 | non pr5- j bante uz- 
Orliis I amnis. Hor. 



This occurs onlv in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, the 
fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The PhahBcian verse consists of five feet — the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees ; as, 

Mn est I vivSre, | sSd va- 1 lerS I vita. Mart 

Instead of a spondee as the firstfoot, Catullus sometimes uses a trochee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the second 
place. 

The Pludttdan verse is sometimes called htndeoasyUaJbic^ as consisting 
of eleven syllables} but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic ditneter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Non fi- 1 bar nC- 1 que SQr8- 1 urn. Hor. 

NoTZ. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dimeter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not important whether it be regarded as 
iambic or trochaic. 

OHORIAMBIC METRE. 

^316* I. The choriamhic pentameter consists of a spon- 
dee, three choriarobi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ta nS I quesiSrIs, ] scird nSflis | quern mlhl, quem | tTbl.... flbr. 
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II. The choriatMe tetrameter consists of three choriambi^ or 
feet of equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

Omnd nSmOs | oQm fldvIiSy | oninS cftnat | pT6filndum. Claud. 

In this verse Horace substifuted a spondee for the iambus 
contained in the first choriambus ; as, 

Te dSOs 0- j ro, Sj^b&rfn | car prdpSres | ftmandd.... Hor. 

III. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascle- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; 
as, 

MSce- 1 nas, &t&vi9 l| edits reg- 1 Ibus. Har. 

This form is invariably observed bv Horace ) but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, make the first foot a (&ctyl. 

The caesural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambus. 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See § 311, III. Thus, 

Mffice- 1 nas, fttil- 1 vis || edits | reglbiis. 

IV. The choriambic trimeter, or Gly conic (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Sic te I dlv& potens | Cj^pri.... Hor. 
The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
scanned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic te I diva pd- 1 tens C5^pri. 

V. The choriambic trimeter catalectic, or Pherecratic (so 
called from the poet .Pherecrd.tes), is the Glyconic deprived of 
its final syllable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

' , Grato I Pyrrha stib an- 1 trO. Hor. 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When the first foot is a spondee, this measure is sometimes scanned as 
a dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratic 8u1}joined to the Glyoonic produces the Priapean verse. 
See § 310, II. 

VI. The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 

Bacchius-; as, 

Lydla die I pSr Omnes. Hffr. 

lONie METRE. 

^317. I. The Ionic a mqjore, or Sotadic (from the poet 
Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are often changed into ditrochees, and a long 
syllable into two short ones ; as, 
' Has, cam gSml- 1 na comp^dS, | dedlcat eK- 1 tenas, 

Satame, tl-] hi Zoilas, i annalos prl-| Ores. M<tn. 
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II. The Ionic a minore consiists generally of three or four 
feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

P&«r ates, I Ubl telas, | dp^rOsS- 1 que MlnSryS.... Hor, 

COMPOUND METRES. 

^318* Compound metre is the union of two q>ecies of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dactylicihiambic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (§ 312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (^ 314, VI.); 
as, * 

ScribSrS | versTctl- 1 Ids || &iu5- 1 rS pgr- 1 ctllsam ] gr&vT.... Hor, 

II. The iaafttMco-dactylic metre consists of the same mem* 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nlvfis- 1 quS de- 1 dacant | Jdvem : || n(inc mStrS, | nanc silCl- 1 8b. Hot, , 

Note. The members composing this and the preceding species of 
^erse are oflen written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam« 
bus; as, 

Vides I tit al-l ta IJ stet nlvS can-| didum. H&r. 
The first foot is oflen a spondee. 

The ciesura uniformly occurs aAer the catalectic syllable. 
This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylicfhtrochaiCy or Architochian heptameter^ con* 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a priore (^ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

SOlvltar I acrls hi- 1 ems gra- j ta vtcS || vfiris ] 6t Fa- | vOnt. Hor. 
The cssura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylicfh-trochaic tetrameter ^ or lesser Alcaic ^ con* 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

LSvta I pSrsdnd" i erg | sa^a. Hor, 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

^319. A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verbc, 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocolon; that which has two kinds, dicolon; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, after the second line, to the samo 
verse with which it began, it is called distrdphon; when after 
the third line, tristrophon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastro* 
phon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returqs to 
25* 
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the kind of verse with which it begaa, constitute a stanza or 
strophe. 

A poem eonsistinff of two kinds of yene, when the stanza contains two 
yeraesy is called diction dUtrdphaUf (see § ^0, Syn 3;) when it contains 
three, ddeOlon tristrdphon. (Auson. Profess. 21 ;) when four, dicOlon tetrus' 
tr&phim, (Syn. 2 ;) and when fiye, dicOlon pentastrdphan. 

A poem consisting of three iunds of yerse, when the stanza contains 
three yerses, is called tricolon tristrdphon^ (SyH' 15 ;) when four, tric^lon 
tetrtuMiphonf (Syn. 1.) 

HORATIAN METRES. 

^ 32(K Xhe different species of metre used by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the ordetr of preference given 
to them by the poet, iit the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1.. Two greater Alcaics (§318, III.), one Archilochian ianif 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§ 314, VII.), and one lesser Alcaic 
(§318, v.); as, 

V¥d6s, fit alta stet nYye candldum . 
SoractS, nee jam sQstinSant 5nfis 
SllycB laborantes, ^elQqud 

FlOmlna constltSrint flcOto. (I«v. 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
fiiyorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seyen of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 
YIIL); as. 

Jam iriitls terrls nTvts atquS dire 
Grandlnis mistt patgr, et, rdbentfi 
DextSra sacras j&cfilatils aices, 

Terrau Qrbem. (I**. 1,2.) 

3. One Glyconic (§316, IV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 

III.); as, 

&c t6 Diya pdtens Cj^pri, 

Sic fratres H6ieni», ificlda sldgra.... {Lib. 1, 3.) 

4. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.) and one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.) ; as. 

Ibis LTbamjB IntSr altft navlum, 

ImlcS, prOpagnacfila. (Epod. 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§ 316, III.) and one Glyconic (§ 316» 
IV.); as, 

Scrlbens y&r!0 fortis, 6t hostlum 

Victor, Ml^dnn carmTnls aliti, 

Quam rem cQmau£ ftrSz naylbfis SQt SquiA 

Miles, te dfice, gessfirit. {Uk. 1, 6.> 
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6. Two Asclepiadlcs (§316, III.), one Pherecratic (§316^ 
v.), and one Glyconic (§316, IV.) ; as, 

^ Diflnam, tSnSne, dicitd virgTnes : 
IntOnsam, pddrl, dlcltd Cynthiam, 
LatSnamquS silpremo 

Dilectam penitas J5yi. (Ub. 1, 2t.) 

7. The Asclepiadic (§ 316, III.) alone ; as, 

Mscenfls ftt&vls edlte reglbus. (Lib. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.) and one dactylic 

tetrameter a posteriore (§ 312, V.) ; as, 

Laudflbant ftllT clarflm Rhddfin, aut Mttj^lenen, 

j[at £ph^stlm, bIm&rlBy£ Cdrin^.... {Lib. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§ 316, 1.) alone ; as, 

Ta ne quesTSrls, scIrS nd&s, quSm mlhi, quern* tibi.... (Lib. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexatneter (§ 310, I.) and one iambic 

dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; as, 

Nox Srftt, et cSlO flilgsbat hlnft s^reno 
Inter mlnorft sidgra. (Epod. 15.) 

11. The iambic trimeter (§314, 1.) alone; as. 

Jam, jam efflcac! do mSnas scientles. (Epod. 17.) 

12. One choriambic dimeter (§316, VI.) and one choriambic 

tetrameter (§ 316, II.) with a variation ; as, 

LydTS, dic^ p€r dmnes 
Te DSOb 6rd, SybariD car prdpSras ftmando.... (LUt. 1, 8.) 

13. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, 1.) and one iambic trimp 
eter (§314, 1.) ; as, 

lltfira jam teritar bellis cTTftibas Stas ; 

Sms et Ipsa Roma vlrlbas rait. (Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter (§310, I.) and one dactylic 

trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.) ,* as, 

DlfittgerS nTves : r^dSant jam gramTn& campTs, 

Iri^ifbasquS c6mm. (Ub. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.), one dactylic trin^eter 

catalectic (§312, VII.), and one iambic dimeter (§314, VI. )k; 

as, 

Petti, nihil me, sTcat antea, ja^at 

ScrlbSrS yerslcalos, 
Amorfi pdrealsam gravi. (Epod. 11.) 

NoTS. The second and third lines are often writtea as one verse. 
See § 318, 1. 

. 16. One dactylic hexameter (§ 310, I.), one iambic dimeter 
(§ 314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic (§ 312, VII.^; 

Horrlda tempSstas cAlam cuntr&zlt ;. 6t Imbres 
Mlvesque dedacant Jdvem t 
None mare, nanc silaeB...* (Epod. V3Jjf 
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. NoT^. The second and third lines of this stanza, also, are often written 
as one verse. See § 316, II. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§318, IV.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic {§ 314, V.) ; as, 

- SolvTttir acris hiSms grata ylcS verls et Fftyunf, 

Trfthantqud siccas machinS carinas. (Lib. 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (§ 314, VIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Ndn SbUr nCque SurSum 
MS& rdnidet In ddmo lacunar. {Ub. 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a mindre (§317, II.) alone; as, 
MlsSrarum est nSque amon darS ladQm, nSquS dale!.... {Lib. 3, 12.) 



^821. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

Containing, in idphabetic order, the first words of eacky loith a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis , where the 
metre is explained. 



JEMf vetusto .No. 1 

JEquam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam terUor .13 

Angustam, amici 1 

At, O deorum 4 

AudivSre, Lyce 6 

Bacchum in remotis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

C(b1o supinas 1 

Coelo tonantem 1 

Cilim til, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majomm 1 

Descende cqbIo ^. . 1 

Dianam, tenSrs 6 

Diffugdre niyes 14 

Dive, quern proles 2 

Divis orte bonis , . . 5 

Donarem pat^ras • 7 

Donee gratus eram 3 

Eheu ! fligaces 1. 

Est mihi nonum 2 

Et tbure et fidibus 3 

Exegi monumentum 7 

Extremum Tanaim 5 

Fanne, nympharum 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

HercQiis ritu 2 

Horrida tempestas 16 

Ibis Libuznis 4 



Icci, beatis No. J 

Ille et nefasto I 

Impios parre 2 

Inclasam Dana(^n 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vitae 2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efficaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris. 2 

Ja^n veris comites 5 

Justum'et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis .- 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

JVleecenas atavis i. . 7 

Mala solQta 4 

Martiis caslebs 2 

Mater sseva Cupidinum 3 

Mercari, facunde 2 

Merciiri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Mete.b , 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum I 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancillae 2 

Nolis longa fera? 5 

Nondum subacta • • I 
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JNon ebur neque auieum . . . No. 18 

Non semper imbieB 1 

Non usiUta 1 

Non vides, quanto 2 

Nox erat IQ 

Nullam, Vare, sacr4 9 

Nullus arffento 2 

Nunc est bibendum • 1 

O crudslis adhuc ....*.. 9 

O diva, sratiim 1 

O foms Bandusls 6 

O matre pulchrd 1 

O nata mecum 1 

O navis, referent 6 

O sepe mecam 1 

O Venus, regina t 2 

Odi prof^num 1 

Otium Divos . . i 2 

Farcii!is junctas 2 

Parens iJeorum 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahSret 5 

Feccicos odi, puer 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phcebe, silvarumque 2 

Phcebus yolentem 1 

Findftrum quisquis 2 

Fosclmur : siquid 2 

Quae cura patrum ••• 1 

Qualem mmistrum. 1 



Quando repostum .No. 4 

Quantum distet ab Inftcho 3 

Quem tu, Melpomjlne 3 

Quern virum aut heroa 2 

Quid bellicdsus 1 

Quid dedicatum 1 

Qcid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes 4 

Quid obserfltis. 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desiderio 5 

Quis multa gracilis • . 6 

Quo me, fiacche 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti rultis 4 

Rectius vives ; . . . . 2 

Rogare iongo 4 

' Scriberis Vario 5 

Septlmi, Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

Solrltur acris biems. 17 

Te maris et terras 8 

Tu ne. qusesi^ris ^ 9 

Tyrrhena regum 1 

Ulla si juris , 2 

Uxor pauperis Ibj^ci. . . . , 3 

Veioz amcenum 1 

Vides, ut altd 1 

Vile potAbis 2 

Vitas hinnuleo. 6 ^ 

Vixi puellis ....,...,..., • 1 
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APPENDIX. 



GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 322. Certain deviations frdm the regular form and 
construction of words, are called grammaticcl figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name of meiaplasm* 

1. Prosthesis is the prefixing of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gna- 
ius, for ntUtu ; tet&U, for tulu Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, from which those now in use were formed by apherSsis. 

2. AphiBrlsis is the taking of abetter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word \ as, '^, for est; rhahonem.^ for arrhaJbdnem. 

3. Epenthisis is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word 5 as, aUtuum, for cUUum. 

4. Syncdpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a worct| 
as, deUm, for dedrum ; medm factilmf for medrum factdrum ; stBcUtj for 
stBcfda ; flestij for Jlevisti; reposttts, for repositus ; aspris, for asjjiris. 

5. Crasis is the contraction of two vowels into one ; 93,cogo, for codgo; 
nil, for nihil, 

6. ParagGge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, med, for me ; dandier, for daudi. 

7. ,Spoc6pe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
fMn\ for mene; AntOm, for Antotdi. 

8. Antithesis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, o/it, for 
ilU ; optH^mtis, for opHntus ; officio, for oAificio. is often thus used for u, 
especially after v ; as, voltns, for mdtus ; servom, for servum. So ailer 
gu / as, (Bqtunn, for aquum. 

9. Metathesis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
pistris, for pristis, 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^323. The figures of Syntax are ellipsis, plemiasm^ 
enaUdgej and hyperbdton. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

Aiunt, sc. homines. Darius Hystaspis, bc. JUius. Cano, sc. ego. Quid 
multa ? sc. dicam. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, prolepsis^ 
and synecdoche. 
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(1.) ^synditan is the omissioa of a conjunction; as, abiitf exeeswU^ 
evdait, erUpitf sc. d, Cic. 

(2.) Zeugma is the aniting of two nouns, or two infinitives, to a verb, 

which is applicable only- to one of them ; as, Pacem an bdlum gerens 

(Ball,), where gerens is applicable to bdlum only. Sempeme in sanguinCj 

jerrOj fugd versaMmur ? (Id.) where the verb does not properly apply to 

ferro. 

Jfego is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
tive; as, Jfegant Casdrem mansQrmnf postuUU&que interposlta esse, for 
dicuntque postuldta.... Cic. 

When an adiective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
one, and is understood with the rest, the construction is also sometimes 
called aeugma ; as, Et genuSf et virtus^ nisi cum re, vilior algd est. Hor. 
Caper tibi salvus d ha3i. Virg. Qiuamtis tile niger, quamma tu eandUda 
esses. Id. 

(3.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
nouns or different senders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather 
thu^ another ; as, Attoniti novit&te pavent Baucis, timidusque Philemon. 
Ovid. Procumbit uterque pronus Awnu, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id.-— 
Sustulimus manus et ego et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jusst 
sumus. Id. — Projectisque artd&iilo d litiris. Curt. See 4§ 205, Rem. 3, 
and 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeuj^nia, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
syllepsis. 

(4.) Prolensis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
whole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated ; as, 
Prindipes tUrinquepugnam debant, ah Sahinis Mettius Curtius, ah Romania 
Hostus Hostilius. Liiv. Boni quoniam convenimus ambo, tu cMmos infl&re, 
ego dicire versus. Virg. 

(5.) Synecddche is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
of an ablative ; as, Expleri mentem nequit. Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. Pleonasm is asing a greater number of words than is ne< 

cessary to express tHe meaning ; as, 

Sic ore lociUa est. Virg. Q^i magis verd vinUre qudm diu imperdre 
malit. Liv. Jfemo unus. Cic. 

Under pleonasm are included parelcon, polysyndeton^ Kendi* 

ddys, znd periphrasis. 

(1.) Pardcon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egdmd, agidum, fortassean. Such addi- 
tions, however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysynditon is a redundancv of conjunctions ; as, Und Eurusqiie 
M'otusque ruuni creberque proedlis ^fricus. Virg. 

(3.) Hendiddys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 
a conjunction, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 
PatSris libdmus d auro, for aureis patiris. Virg. Libro d sUvestri subSre 
dausam, for libro suhtris. Id. 

(4.) Periphrdsis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, TenXri fatus 
omum, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. Enalldge is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
gender, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
word for another. 
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EiraHlge includes <mtimeria, heterosis, antiptosis, s^nisis, 

and ancu^oluthon. 

(1.) AwdmeHa is the use of one part of speech for another; as, Kostrum 
istud TivSre tristef for nostra vita, Fers. ' Jllittd eras. Id. Conjugium 
videbit? for conjUtgem. Virg. PUuAtam paci nutritor olivam, for nutrito. Id. 

(2.) Heterosis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoun, verb, &c., for 
another ; as, Ego quoque und, pereo, quod mihi est carius, for mii miki sum 
tarior. Ter. Komftnus prcdio victor, for Romani viUdres. Liiv. Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular ; as, cglla, 
corda, ora, &c. See § 98. Jfafe truncus illapsus cerebro sustidirqitf for sus' 
tuUsset, Hor. 

{3^ Antipt&sis is the use of one case for another ; as, Cvi ntme cogns- 
men lalo, for /it2t». Virg. UX(9 iMvieti Jovis esse nesciSf for te esse uxj- 
ffin. Hor. 

(4.) SunisiSf or kynthisis, is adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, ratner than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Teg€Ba Juventus 
OMxUio tardi. Stat. Concursus popiiU mirantium qvid rei. est. Liv. Pais 
in erucem acd. Sail. Ubi illic est scelus, qui me perdHdit ? Ter. Id mea 
minims refertf qui sum naiu maxXmus. Id. 

(5.) Anacolnthim Is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 

in construction with the former ; as, JVam nos omnes, quibus est aUcunde 

aUquis objecttis laboSy omne quod est interea tempus, priusquam id rescUum 

.est, lucre est. Ter. In this example, the writer be^an as if he intended to 

■ay luen habemus, and ended as if he had said nobts omnVms, 

4. Hyperhdton is a transgression of the usual order of words 
or clauses. 

Hyper baton includes anastrophe, hysteron proteron, hypai- 

Idge, synchysis, tmesis, a.nd parenthesis. 

(1.) Anastrdpke is an inversion of the order of two words ; as, 2Van«- 
tra per et remos, for pO^ transtra, Virg. CoUo dare brachia Hrcum, for dr' 
cumddre. Id. JVbx erit una super, for superirit. Ovid. . Et facit are, for 
areJUcit. Lucr. 

(2.) Hystiron protiron is reversing the natural order of the sense ; as, 
Moriamur, et in media arma ruamus. Virg. Valet atque vivit. Ter. 

(3.) HypaU&ge is an interchange pf constructions ; as, In nofoafert avX- 
mils mutatas dicire formas corpdra, for eorp&ra mutdta in novas formas, 
Ovid. Dare dassHbus Austros, for dare daises Jhistris. Virg. 

(4.) Synckj/sis, is a confused position of words ; as, Sasca vocant ItSli, 
mediis qua in flucHbus, aras, for qua saaoa in m^dUs Jaictibiis, Jtdli vocant 
aras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the parts of a compound word ; as, 
Septem subjecta triOni gens, for septewtriGni. Virg. Quie me cunque vocant 
terra. Id. Per mihi, per, inquam, gratumfeciris. Cic. 

^6.) Parenthesis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, Titjre dum redeo, (brevis est 
flsi.,) pasce captUas, Virg. 

Remark. To the above may be added archaism and Hel" 
hnism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
those of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constructions ; as, auldf, 
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for auUe ; sendU, for sendids ; fttat, for sit ; prohibesso^ for prohtbuHro ; im- 
^etrassfre, for impetraturum esse; faHery for fari; nenu, for Jton ; endo, for 

in; Opiram abutltUTj for opird. Ter. Qw/rf tibi hanc curatio est rem ? 

Plaut. 

(2.) Hellenism is tlie use of Greek forms or constructions ; as, Heline, 
for Helina; ^rUiphon, for Aniiplio ; aurds {geii.)^ for aurct; Pallddos, 
PaUdda, for PallddiSj Pallddem ; Trodsin^ Troddas, for Troadlbus, Trod- 
des ; AbstinEto irdrum. Hor. Tentpus desistire pugrue. Virg. 

^ oS4:* To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub- 
joined certain others, which are oflen referred to m philological works, and 
which are called 
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A rhetorical ji^re is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of. expressing the same sense. The turning of a word from 
its originsd and customary meaning, is called a trope. 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of a word from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has somo 
analogy ; as, Ridet ager. The field smiles. Virg. .^tas aurea. The golden ^ 
age. Oyid. 

CatachrEsis is a bold or harsh metaphor ; as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
Euros per SicUUas equitayit undas. Hor. 

2,' Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of another 
to which it has a certain relation ', as the cause for the effect, the container 
for what is contained, the property for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries ; the parts of tlie body for certain affections, 
&c. ; as. Amor duri Martis, i. e. bdli. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausit 
patSram, i. e. vinum. Virg. Vina coronantj i. e. vatiram. Id. J^ecle 
temos colores, i. e. tria JUa diver si coloris. Id. Ceaant arma togee, i. e. 
bellum pa£i. Cic. SeecQla mitescerUj i. e. homines in sadilis. Virg. Vivat 
Pacuvius vel NestOra totum. Juv. 

3. Sunecddche is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular mr a plural, and their contraries ; also the material for the thing 
made of it ; as, MortdleSy for homines. Virg. Fontem feribatU. Id. Tec- 
tum, for domus. Id. Armdto milite complent, for armdtis militibus. Id. 
Ferrumf for gladius. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means-to conyey ; as. Salve, bone vir, 
curdsti prob^. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla refcrtis, tuque, 
puerque tuus. Virg. 

5. Hyperbdle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth} as. Ipse arduus, altdque pidsat sidira. Virg. Odor Euro. Id. 

G. Metalepsis is the including of seyeral tropes in one word ; as, Post 
aliquot aristas. Virg. Here aristas is put for masses, this for (Estates, and 
this for annos. 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors, designed to illustrate one 
subject by another ; as, Claudltejam rivos.puiri : satjfrata biberunt. Virg. 
navis, referent in mare te noviJlu£tus. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an cenigma. , 

8. Antonomasia is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con- 
trary ; as, Irus et est subitd, qui modb Crcesus erat, for pauper and dives. 
Oyid. So, by periphrasis, potor Rhoddni, for Gallus. Hor. 

26 
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9. Litdtes is a mode of expressing something by denying the contrary ; 
aS; JVon laudOy I blame. Ter. Kon innoxia "ve^Hi. Virg. 

10. Antiphr&sis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning; 
as, Auri s^cn. fames. Virg. 

11. Euphemism is the use of soflehed language to express what is Offen- 
sive or distressing ; as, Si quid accidisset Casdrif i. %. si mortuvs esset. Veil. 

12. Antanaddsis is the use of the same word in different senses ; as, 
Quis neget JE^iiicB ntUum de stirpe Neronem ? SustCilit hie matrem,y sustQllt 
tile patrem. Epigr. Amftri jucundum est, si curetur ne quid insit amari. Cic. 

13. Anaphdra, or epwnaph&ra, is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ning of successive clauses ; as, Nihiln« te noctvmum presidium palatiiy 
<nihn urbis vigiluBy nihil timor popiUif &c. Cic. Te, dtdcis conjvXf te, solo 
in litore secum, te, veniente die, te, decedcTUe, can€bat. Virg. 

14. EpistT&phe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
clauses ; as, Potnos popvlus Romdmis justitid vicit, armis vicit, l^eralitaU 
yicit. Cic. 

15. SympUce is the repetition of a word at the beginning, and of an- 
other at tne end, of successive clauses \ as, Quis legem tuJit 7 Rullus : 
Quis majdrem popUli partem suffra,giis privdvit ? RuUus : Qois comiiiis 
prtefuit f Idem Rullus. Cic. 

16. Epanalepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. ll. 4 — 7. 

17. Anadipldsis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another ; as. Hie tamen vivit : Vivit ? imo verd, 
etiam in sendtum venit. Cic. This is sometimeB called e/»ana^rdj»Ae . 

18. Epanadiplosis is the use of the same word both at the beginning 
and end of a sentence ; as, Orescit amor nummif quantum ipsa pecunia 
c^escit. Juv. 

19. Evanddos is the repetition of the same words in an inverted order ; 
as, <^ruMUs mater magis^ an puer imprdbus ille ? Imprdbus ille puer, crvr 
delis tu quoque, mater, Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same w^d for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, Excitate, excitate eum ab infiris, Cic. Ah Corj^don, Corj^don, qwB tt 
dementia cepit ? Virg. Ibimus, ibimus. Hor. 

21. Climax, is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the preceding, the sense being thus gradually amplified ; 
as, Qua rellqua spes manet libertdtis, si Hits et quod libet, licet ; et quod licet, 
possunt; ^ quodpossunt^VMidieiiX] et quod audent,vobis laolestMTa. noia est? 
Cic. 

22. JncremejUum is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Facfnus 
est, tinctri civem Romdnum ; scelus, verberdri; prope purricidium, necdri, 
quid dicam in crucem toUi ? Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anabdsis', and when it falls or decreases, catabasts. 

23. Polyptoton is a repetition of the same word in different cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, &c. j ns,Jam cfypeus clypeis, umbSne repeltitur umbo; ense 
minax ensis, pede pes, et cusplde cuspis. Stat. 

24. ParrgmUnon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Abesse non potest, quin ejusdem hominis sit, qui imprdbos 
probet, probos improbare. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is. the use of words which resemble each other in 
sound ; as, Amor et melle et felle e*^ f(Ecundissimus. Plant. Civem bond- 
rum artium, bondrum partium. Cic. Amantes sunt amentes. Ter. This 
figure is sometimes called agnominatio. 
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26. HontcBopropkiran, or alliteration j is when sereral words beginning 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, Tite,'tute Tatif tioi tanJta^ 
tyranne, tuListi. Enn. JVeu patruB valldas in viscera vertUe vires. V irg. 

27. Antithesis is the placing of difFerent or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, Hujus orationis difficilius est ezitum guitin principium 
invenire. Cic. Csssax heae&cus ac mum&centik magnus nabebdtur ; integ- 
rity te vitie Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymdron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction; as, Concordia discors. Hor. Ciim tacentf dor 
mant. Cic. 

29. Synonymia is the use of dilBferent words or expressions having the 
same import ; as, JVbn feram, non patiar^ non sinam. Cic. Promitto, ro» 
cipiOf spondeo. Id. 

30. ParaM'a, or similet is the comparison of one thin^ with another; 
as, Repent^ te, tanquam serpens e latibiUis, ociHis eminentumSf infiato coUo, 
tumldis cervicltms, intulisti. Cic. 

31. EroUsis is an earnest question, and oflen implies a strong alHrma- 
tion of the contrary ; as, CredXtis avectos hostes ? Virg. Heu ! qua me 
aqvAra possunt uccipire ? Id. 

32. Epanorthos's is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead; as, FUium unlcum adolescentHlum 
faabeo : aJi ! quid dixi 7 me habere f Imd habui. Tcr. 

33. Aposiopesis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of soma 
emotion of the mind; as, ^uos ego — sed prcestat motos componHre fluctus. 
Virg. 

34. Prosopopoeia J or personification f Tepreaents inanimate things as act* 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qua 
Qfotria) tecum Catilina sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumit aut ponit secures. Hor. 

35. Apostrdpheia a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or tiling ; as, Vi potUur : quid non mortalia pectOra 
cogisj auri sacra fames ! Virg. 

^ 3x>Om To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate d/fects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigordsus, for rigidus or 
severus ; dommlnus, for domXnus; davif for dedi; (UteriuSy fi)r alterius. 

2. Solecism is a vi(4atioa of the rules of syntax ; as, Venns pulcher ; vos 
invidemus. 

3. J^eoterism is the use of wmrds or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity ; as, murdrum^ a murder ; con- 
stabutarius, a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words; as, 
Jam vos aciem, et prcclia, et hostem poscltis. Sil. 

5. Jlmphibolia is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GaUus, 
a Gaul, or a cock. Aia te, JEa^da, Romanes vincire posse. Quinct. 

6. Idintism is a construction peculiar to one or more languag^es : thus, 
, the ablative afler comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 

language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, MitU 
mihi verbum, instead of Fac me certi&remf is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME, 

<^ 326* 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with par 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but, 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted series from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — the calends^ the nones^ and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth ; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fifteenth. 

2. They always counted forwards^ from the day whose date 

was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 

designated the day by its distance from such point. After the 

first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 

days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 

ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 

month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by quarto^nonas Januarins, 
or Januariij sc. die ante; the third, terti4) norms ; the foMvihf pridie nonas-; 
and the fifth, noma. The sixth was denoted by octavo idus; the seventh, 
sepVlmo idus; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth was denoted by undemgeslmo cahmdas Februarias^ or Febru- 
arii; and so on to tlie ena of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was iexmr 
edpridie calendas, &c,, sc. ante: in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, &c., and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, &c., was called tertio, the third quarto, &c. 

4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 

is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 

to subtract the remainder from the number of the day on which 

the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. rionas JanuariaSj we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which the nones 
fell : this gives 2, or the secQud of January, for the day in question. So 
VI. idus Jivnlis : the ides of April falling upon the 1 jth, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of Apiil. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, it 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV. cal. q^intlles is (30-f 1) 31— 14=1^, or the 17th of June 
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To reduce our calendar to the Roman^ the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thus, the 22d of December in (31+1) 32—21=11, i. e. XL cat. Jan. 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by seocto calendas Martias or Martii. The latter of 
these was called dies bisscztus, and the year itself annus bis- 
sextus. 

The day ailer the calends, ^., was sometimes called postridie calendas j 

The names of the months are properly adjectives, though oflen used 
flui nouns, mensis being understood. Before the times of the emperors, 
July was called QuirUlUSy and August, SaUUis. The names Julius and 
Augustus were given in honor of the Caesars. 

6. The correspondence ^of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 
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19 


XIV. 


it 


XIV. « 


XIII. « 


XI. « 


20 


XIII. 


<( 


XIII. « 


xu. « 


X. '< 


21 


XTI. 


it 


XII. *« 


XI. <* 


IX. « 


22 


XI. 


« 


XI. « 


X. « 


VIII. « 


2:i 


X. 


« 


X. 


IX. « 


VII. << 


24 


IX. 


(I * 


IX. 


VIII. « 


VI. *< 


2-5 


VIII. 


u 


VIII. « 


VII. « 


V. *< 


26 


VII. 


(I 


vu. « 


VI. « 


IV. *< 


27 


VJ. 


u 


VI. " 


V. 


III. " 


23 


V. 


u 


V. *' 


IV. « 


Pridie "Maf, 


21) 


IV. 


(t 


IV. « 


III. « 




30 


III. 


it 


III. « 


Pridie *» 




31 


Pridie 


It 


Pridie « 




*. 




26 


« 
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7. The Latins not only said tertio, pridiCf &c., cAlendas, 
&c., but also ante diem tertium, &cl, ccUendas, &c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Livy is far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a. d. III. caL, &c. 

The expression ante diem was used as an indeclinable noun, 

and is joined with in and ex ; as, 

Consul Latinos ferias in ante diem tcrtium idus Sextllis edixitj The con- 
sul appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August. 
Liv. Suppltcatio indicia est ex ante diem quintum idus Octobres. id. So, 
Ad pridie nonas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

<^ 32T«, 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
asses, their silver money by sestertii, and their gold money by 
Attic talents, 

2. The as was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminished in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of. the republic, it amounted to only ^^ of a pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called uncicB. 

The names: of the several parts are, uncia,-^] sextans, ■^; qvad^ 
rarisj-^jj)\ti'ie\s\ ^ ; quincunx j -^ ; semis, or scmissisy -^ ; septunx, -f^ ', 
hes, or hessisj -^ ; dodrans, -f.^ ; dextans, |-§ ; devjnx, -J- J. 

3. The dtnarius was a silver coin^ originally equal in value 
to ten as5e5,vv hence its name; but, after the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two a55g5,andla half (semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses, the 
.sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denariits was a quinarius ; one tenth of a denarius, a libdla. 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1,020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many 5cs^cr^«i; as,. cfecfiw sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestertii, a hundred sesterces. 

5. Sums ftom2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by mille, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.), or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand sesterces. Thus they said quadraginta nUUia 
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sestertium, or quadraginta sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertiumy millia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestertium centum ^ sc. millia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6. To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena millia sestertium, 1,000,000 sesterces. The 
words centena millia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
dtcies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See § 1 18, 5. 
So, centies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 

Some suppose that sestertium, when thus joined with the numeral ad- 
verbs, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The genitive and ablative of that noun are thus used ; as, Decies sestertii 
dote, y^ith a dowry of l/)00,000 sesterces. Tac. Q;mnquagies sestertio, 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 

decern sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sestertium. But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS. 

<^ 328. The following are the most common abbreviations 
of Latin words : — 



A., Aulus. 
Q., Cains, 
Cn., Cneus. 
D., Decimus. 
Li., Lacius. 
M., Marcus, 

A. d., arUe diem. 

A. U. C, anno urbis 

conduce. 
Cal., or kal., cfdendx. 
Cos., Consul. 
Coss., Consoles. 
D., Divus. 
D. D., dono dedit. 
D. D. D., datf dicatf de- 

dlcat, or dono dicat, 

dedlcat. 
Des., design&tus. 
D. M., diis manlbus. 
£q. Rom., equies Rom&- 

nus. 



M. T. C, Marcus Tut' 

lius Cicero, 
M'., Manias. 
Mam., Mamercus. 
N., J^umerius. 
p., Pvhlius, 



F., Filius; as, M. F., 

MarciJUius. 
Ictus, jurisconsultus. 
Id., idu^. 
Imp., imperdtor, 
J. O. M., Jovi, opClmo 

TnaxXmo. 
N., nepos, 
Non., nomE. 
P. C, patres eon- 

scripti. 
PL, plelns. 
Pop., popUlus. 
P. R., popiUus Romd- 

nus.' 



Q., or Qu., Quintus. 

Ser., Sermus. 

S., or Sex., Sexlus, 

Sp., Spurius. 

T., TUus. 

Ti., or Tib., Tiberius, 

Pont. Max., porUlfex 
jnaxlmus, 

Pr., prcetor. 

Proc, proconsul. 

Resp., respublica. 

S., salntem, sacrum, or 
sendtus. 

S. D. P., salutem didt 
plufimam. 

S. P. Q. R., Senatus 
poptUusque RomH" 
nus. 

S. C, sendtus consul- 
turn. 

Tr., tribUims. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, caput, chapter ; cf.,. 
confer, compare ; I. c, loco citato; 1. 1., loco lauddto, in the place (]tuoted i 
r., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

^ 329. 1. Of the Roman literature for the first five cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains. 
The writers of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four agea^ in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about the 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than ' as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, th^t 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in vvhich the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished ; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
wordsy and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE DIFFERENT AGES. 
(From the Lexicon of Facciolatus.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

liyius Andronlcus. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

Leevius. M. Verrius Flaccus. Cassias Hemina. 

C. Nffivius. Varro Attaclnus. Fenestella. 

Statius Csiciliiis. Titinius. Claud. Quadrigari 

Q. Ennius. L. Fomponius. us. 

M. Pacuviiuu A. Serenus. Coelius, or Caelius. 

L. Accius. C. Sempronius Asellio. Fabius Pictor. 

C. Lucilius. C. Sempronius Grac- Cn Gellius. 

Sex. Turpilitis. chus. L. Fiso. 

L. Af¥anius. Santra. Valerius Antias. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna. Cn. Matins. Tiro Tullius, and 

P. Nigidius FigQlus. Q. Novius. others. 

Of the works of the preceding ^vriters, only a few fragments remain. 
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M. Porcius Cato. 
M. Acciu9 Plautos. 
M. Terentius Afer. 
T. Lucretius Carus. 
C. Valerius Catullus. 
P. Syrus. 
C. Julius CsBsar. 

Cornelius Nepos. 
M. TuUius Cicgro. 



Sex. Aurelius Proper- 

tius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 

Albius Tibullus. 
P. Virgilius Maro. 
T. Livius. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 



P. Ovidius Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo Albinovanus. 

Gratius Faliscus. 

Pheedrus. 
C. Cornificius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppius. 
P. Cornelius Severus, 



To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whose 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius ScsBvOla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sablnus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Ccesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. 
Livy, and Sallust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius PatercOlus. 
L. Junius Moderatus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pedianus. 
M. Anneeus SenSca. 
L. Annsus SenSca. 



M. Annaeus Lucanus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Italicus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius Juvenalis. 
P. Papiuius Statins. 
M. Valerius Martialis. 



M. Fabius Quintilia- 
nus. 

Sex. Julius Frontinus. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus. 

C. Plinius Cascilius Se- 
cundus. 

L. AnncBus Florus. 

C. Suetonius Tranquil- 
lus. 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned is some- 
what uncertain: — 

Q. Curtius Rufus. Scribonius Largus. L. Fenestella. 

Valer. Probus. Sulpitia. Atteius Caplto. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsus, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Q,uintilian, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and fcurtius. 

WRITERS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. GelUus. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septimius Tertullianus. 

Q. Serenus Sammonicus. 

Censorlnus. 

Thascius Csecilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julius Calpurnius. 
M. Aurelius Keniesianus. 

.^lius Spartianus. 

Julius Capitolinus. 

iClius Lampridius. 

Vulcatius Gallicanus. 

Trebellius Pollio. 

Flavins Vopiscus. 

Ccelius Aurelianus. 

Flavins Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannius. 

Arnobius Afer. 



L. Ccelius Lactantiua. 
j£lius Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencus. 
Julius FirmTcus. 

Fab. Marius Victorinus. 

Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festus. 

Ammianus Marcellinus. 

Vegetius Renatus. 
Aurel. TheodoruQ Mac robins. 
Q. Aurelius Symmachus* 

D. Magnus Ausonius. 
Paulinus Nolanus. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. Prudentius CleDiens. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empiricus. 

Falconia Probs^. 
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Of an ,^gt not entirdy certain. 



Valerius MazlmuB. 
Justinus. 
Terentianus Maurus. 



Minutius Felix. 
SoMp&ter Charisinii. 



Fl. Avienus, or AviA- 
nus. 



The opinions of the foUowingr lawyers are found in the digests : — 



Salyius Julianas. 
Caius. 
Callistr&tuB. 
iEmilius Fapiniftnus. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. Fomponins. 
Venuleius Saturn! nus. 
£liu8 M arcianus. 
i£lius G&lluB, and 
others. 



Licinius ProcQlus. 
Neratius Priscus. 
F. Juventius Celsus. 
Priscus Jabolenus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestinus. 

Of the writers of the brazen age, Justin, Terentianus, Victor, Lac-^ 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distinguished. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ- 
ers of the preceding &ges, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the nron age. 

Falladius RutiliusTau- Catalecta Virgilii et 



rus j£milianus. 
JEmilius JVIacer. 
Messala Corvlnus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius Obsgquens. 
L. Ampelius. 
Apicius CobUus. 
Sex. Pompeius Festus. 
Probus (auctor Nota- 

rum.J 
Fulgentius Planciades. 
HyglnuB. 

C. Cffisar Germanlcus. 
P. Victor. 
P. Vegetius. 
Auctores Priapeiorum. 



Oyidii. 

Auctor oratidnis Sal- 
lustii in Cic. et Ci- 
cerOnis in Sail. ; 
item illius ArUi- 
quam iret in exsi- 
tium. 

Auctor Epistdle ad Oc- 
tavium. 

Auctor PanegyrXci.ad 
Fisonem. 

DeclamatiOnes qusB 
tribuuntur QuintiU- 
ano, Forcio Latro- 
ni, Calpurnio Flac- 
co. 



Interpres Daretis Phry- 

gii, et Dictyos Cre- 

tensis. 
Scholiastfls VetSres. 
Grammatici Antlqui. 
Rhetdres Antiaui. 
Medici Antlqm. 
Cataleeta Petroniana. 
Pervigilium Veneris. 
Poematia et Epigram- 

mata vet£ra a Pi- 

thseo coUecta. 
Monumentum Ancy- 

ranum. 
Fasti Consulares. 
Inscriptiunes VetSres. 



WRITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 



CI. Rutilius Numatia- 

nus. 
Servius Honoratus. 
D. Hieronj^mus. 
D. Au^ustinus. 
Sulpicius Sevfirus. 
Paulus Orosius. 
Ccelius Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martianus Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apollinaris. 



Latinus Pacatus. 
Claudius Mamertinus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyrlci vetfires. 
Alctmus Avltus. 
Manl. Seyerinus Boe- 

thius. 
PriscianuB. 
Nonius Marceflus. 
Justiniani Institutlones 

et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. Aurelius Cassido 

rus. 
Fl. Cresconius Corip- 

pus. 
Venantius Fortunatus. 
Isidorus Hispalensis. 
Anon5^mus Ravennas. 
Aldhelmus or Altliel- 

mus. 
Paulus Diacdnus 



INDEX. 



The flgmM in the following Index designate the aeedons, and their dlvltfons : a. itaadf 

for re$iutrkf ir. for note, and s. for eieeeption. 



Af sound of, 7 and 8-- aeons in, of 3d 
dec., gender of, 66 ; genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3 ; plural, 
288; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of, 
294. 

A, abf abs, how used, 195, r. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

AbtHco, construction of, 251, r. 2. 

Ablative, 37-^ing., 3d dec., 82 ; of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec, 113 and 114— ^lur., 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4Ui dec, 
89, 6— used adverbially, 192, 1., II.— 
of character, quality, &c., 211, r. 6— 
after prepositions, 241— of situation, 
&c., after sum, 245, III.— after partici- 
ples denoting origin, 246— of cause, 
&c., 247 — of agent, 248— of a noun, 
101^1 which, &.C, 249 ; in accordance 
with which, 249, II.—- of accompani- 
ment, 249, III.— denoting in toIuU re- 
spectf 260— after adjectives of plenty 
or want, 250 — after verbs of aoound!- 
ing, &c.,250 — mlh/acio and sum, 260, 
R. 3 — after verbs of depriving, &c.. 
251— of price, 252— of time, 253— of 
place, where, 254 ; whence, 255— after 
comparatives, 256— after alius, 256, 
R. 14^-of degree of dilSerence, 256, 
R. 16— absolute, 257 ; do., without a 
participle, 267, R. 75 do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, R. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl., 250— with gen., 220, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, x6 — ^formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Abus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac si with subj., 269. 2. 

Acatalectic yerse, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accordance, abl. of, 249, II. 



Accusative, 37— sing^. 3d dec, 79 5 of 
Greek nouns, 80 — plur., 3d dec, 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4, 
and 205, r. 10^-«fter verbs, 229-234 
—omitted, 229, r. 4— infinitive instead 
of, 229, r. 5— of a person, after misi' 
ret, &c., 229, R. 6 ; after juvat, &c, 
229, R. 7— after neuter verbs, 232— 
after compound verbs, 233— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, n.— of part aft*ected, 
234, II.— after prepositions, 235— of 
time and space, 23b— of place, 237-— 
after adverbs and inteijeetions, 238— 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two. after what verbs, 230 
—latter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing and acquitting,.verbs of, with 
gen., 217. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

verb, 141— object of; 229 — two 

cases after, 229, r. 1— omitted, 229, 
R. 3. 

Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 10^— 
declension of, 105— ffen. sing, of, 112. 
114^-abl. sing, of, 113, 114— nom. ana 

fen. plur. of, 113, 114— irregular, 115, 
16— derivation of, 128— verbal, 129 
—participial, 130^dverbial, 130— 

Jirepositional, 130— composition of, 
31— how modified, 201, III., r. 2— 
agreement of, 205— eitlier modifiers 
or predicates, 205, n. 1 — with two or 
more nouns, 206, r. 2— with a collec- 
tive noun, 205, r. 3— sing, with a plur. 
noun, 205. r. 4— dat. of, for ace, 205, 
R. 6-— wilnout a noun, 205, r. 7— witli 
infinitives, clauses, &c., 205, r. 8— 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
205, R. 9, and 212, r. S— used parti- 
tively, gender of, SOS, R. 12 — ^instead 
of adverbs, 205, r. 15— jyrimtM, medi^ 
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INDEX. 



tu, &c., signification of, 205, r. IT— 
agreeing with relative instead of ante- 
cedent, 206, (7,)— gen. after, 213— 
gen. or abl. after, 2lB, R. 5 — dat. after. 
222— gen. or dat. after, 213, r. 6, and 
222, R. 2— of plenty or want, with abl., 
250— followed by inlin., 270, B. 1— 
place of, 279, 7. 

Adjective pronouns, 134»139— classes 
of, 134— eigreement of, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with gen., 218. 

Adorning and arraying, verbs of, with 
abl., 249. 

Adonic verse^ 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, 130. 

Adverjbs, 190-194^— -numeral, 119— of 
place, mutual relation of, 191, R. 1 — 
derivation of, 192 — composition of, 
193— comparison of, 194r— how modi- 
fied, 201, III. R. 4r-used as adjectives, 
205, R. 11— with gen., 212, r. 4— with 
dat,, 228, ( 1 ,)— with ace, 238— use of, 
277— two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
3-6— ^uivalent to phrases, 277, r. 
8 — of iilceness, as connectives, 278yR. 
1^-pIace of, 279, 15. 

iEnigma, 324, 7. 

Afi^ection of the mind, %'erb8 denoting, 
with gen., 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., III. — ^when 
wanting, 225, III., r. 1— abl. of, 248. 

Ages of Roman literature, 329. 

Agnominatio, 324, 25. 

Agreement^ defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, adiective pronouns, and partici- 
ples, 20&— of relatives, 206. 

At, genitive in, 43— quantity of the a in, 

<bOO, £. O. •• 

Aio, 183, 4f— its place in a sentence, 

279, 6. 
Ai, nouns in, abl. of, 82 — ^increment of, 

287, E. (A.) 1. 
Alcaic — greater, 318, Ill.-4esser, 318, 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 
Alts, ariSf atilis, adj. in, 128, 2. 
Atlquisj, declined, 138— how used, 207, 

R. JMm 

Alius, how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 32— with abl, 25§, r. 14. 

Allegory, 324, 7. 

Alliteration, 324, 26. 

Alter, how declined, 107<— how used, 207, 
R. 32, and 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

Ambo, how declined, 118. 

Amphibolia, 325, 5. 

Amplificatives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 128, 4. 

Anabasis. 324, 22. 

Aimcoluthon, 323, 3, j5.) 

Anacreontic iambic dimeter, 314, IX. 



Anadipldsis, 324, 17. 

Analysis of senteaces, 281. 

Anapaestic, metre,313,303— monomSter, 
313— dimfitcr, 313. 

Anaphdra, 324, 13. 

Auastr6phe, 323. 4, (L) 

Ante diem cal., &c., 326, 7. 

Autanaclasis, 324, 12. 

Antecedent, 136---uhderstood, 206, (3,) 
(4,)— its place supplied by a demon- 
strative, 206, (3,) — ^in the case of the 
relative, 206, (6.) 

Antepenult, 13— quantity of, 292. 

Atitiqticun, by what mood followed. 
263,3. 

Antimeria. 323, 3, (1.) 

Antiphrasis, 324, 10. 

Antipt6sis,323, 3, (3.) 

Antithesis, 322, and 324, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

ApOge, 183, 10. 

Aphser^sis, 322. 

Apocdpe, 322. 

Apoddsis, 261. 

Aposiopesis, 324, 33. 

Apostrdphe, 324, 35. 

Appendix, 322-329. 

Apposition, 204^-to two or more noons, 
204, R.^— to nouns connected by cum, 
204, R. 5*— to proper names of diflfer- 
ent genders, 204. r. 5 — gen. instead 
of, 204, R. &— abl. with gen., 204, r. 
7— of parU with a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 212, r. 2, n. 5— nouns in, place 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67 — ^gen. of, 
70, 71— abl. of, Sa— increment of, 287, 
£. (A.) 1. 

Archaism^ 323, R. (1-). 

Archilochian, penthemim^ris, 312 — ^iam- 
bic trimeter, 314, V.— ^o. dimeter, 
314, Vn— heptamgter, 318, IV. 

Ariumf nouns in, 100, 8. 

Ariusy adj. in, 128, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 279— of clauses, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 

ASf genitives in, 43— nouns in, of3d dee., 
gender of, 62; gen. of, 72— and anus, 
adj. in, 128, 6— final, quantity of, 300. 

As, Koman, value of, 327— 4iow divided, 
827. 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, IIL 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, verbs 
of, two ace. after, 231. 

Assuesco, with abl., 246, II.— with dat., 
246, II., R. 1. 

Asyndeton, 323, 1. (1.) 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 

AudeOf how conjugated, 142, r. 2. 
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AudienSf eonstraetion of, 222, r. I. 

Aureus f value of, 327, 3. 

Ausim^ 183, r. 1. 

Authority, quantity detennined by, 

282,4. 
Av and atUj in the 2d and Sd roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
Ax, adj. in, 129, 6— verbals in, with gen., 

213, R. 1. 



B. 



B final, quantity of, 299. 

Barbarism, 32^ 1. 

Bellif construction of, 221, r. 3. 

Bilis, adjectives in, 129, S^— with dative. 



Boa, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 5. 
Bracbycatalectic verse, 304^ 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
Bucolic csesura, 310, 6. 
Bundus, adjectives in, 129, 1— with ace, 
233, N. 



C. 

Cf sound of, KV^nouns in, eender of, 
66 ; gen. of, 70--final, qnianUty of, 299. 

Caesura, 309--differeot kmds of, 309— 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-6— in pen- 
tameter verse, 311, 2— in iambic verse, 
314, 1. andX.-4n trochaic verse^ 315, 
I.— in choriambic verse, 316, III. 

Csesural pause, 309, 3. 

Calends, 326. 

Cardinal numbers, 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Catabfts'is, 3^ 22. 

CatachrSsis, 324, 1. 

Catalectic verse, 304. 

Catise> abl. of, ^7 — ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, R. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic, 134, r. 4. 

Cedo, 183, 11. 

Celo, with two accusatives, 23L 

Ceu, with subjunctive, 963, 2. 

Ch, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, gen. of, 211, r. 6. 

Choliambus, 314, II. 

Choriambic. metre, 316 and 303— ^n- 
tamSter, 316, 1.-^tetrameter,316. 11.— 
trimSter, 316, IV.— trimmer catalectic, 
316, v.— dimeter, 316. VI. 

Clam, government of, 235, (5.) 

Clause, as a logical subject, 20l, IV. 

Clauses, 203— 4iow connected, 203, 4, 
and 278, r. 3— arrangement of, 280> 

Climax, 324, 21. 

27 



Ccepi, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— number of their 

verbs, 209, r. 11. 
Common, nouns, 26— gender, 30 — sylla- 
ble, 282, 2. 
Comparative degree, 123— formation of, 

124. 
Comparatives, declined, 110— with gpn., 

21^, R. 2— denoting one of two, 212, 

R. 2, N. 1— with abl. 256. 
Comparison, of adjectives, 122-127— 

terminational, 124— of adverbs, 194— 

irregular, 125— defective, 126— by 

tnagis and maxime, 127. 
Composition, of nouns, 103— of adj., 131 

—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 
Compound, subject, 201 — predicate, 202, 

II.— sentence, 20i3^metreSj 318. 
Compound words, how divided, 2S— 

quantity of, 285. 
Con, adjectives compounded with, with 

gen., 222— verbs do., with dat, 224. 
Concretes, 101, 2. 
Condemning and convicting, verbs of, 

with een., 217. 
CmfUh, with abl., 245, II.— with dat., 

Confi, 183,' 12, and 180, n. 

Conjugation, 149— first, 155 and 156— 
second, 157— third, 158 and 159-^ 
fourth, 160— of deponent verbs, 161— 
periphrastic, 162— general rules of, 
163— third, list of verbs in, 172--of 
irregular vei^, 178-1^— of defective 
verbs, 183— of impersonal verbs, 184. 

Conjugations, how characterized, 149— 
r^arks on, 162. 

Conjunctions, 198— classes of, 198— en- 
clitic, 198. R. 2— copulative and dis- 
junctive, their use, z78 j may connect 
difierent moods, STTS, r. 4 and 5 j re- 
peated, 278, R. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258— of words by 
conjunctions, !^8— of clauses by do., 
278, R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted in 
2d root, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, S. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10—12. 

Cansto, with abl., 245. II. 

ConUtUuM, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, 
III. 

Contractions in 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 

Copula, 140. 

Crasis, 306, (5^) and 322. 

Crime, gen. of, after verbs, 217. 

Cttfatf bow declined, 139. 

Cufus, how declined, 137, r. 5. 

Cum aoMzed to abl., 133, r. 4, and 136, 
R. 1. 
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CUmf by what mood followed, 263, 5. 
Cundus, adjectives in, 129, 1. 
Cunque, its force, 191, R. 4. 



D. 



D final, quantity of, 299. 

Dactylic, metre, 310 and 303 — trimSter, 
812— dimeter, 312. 

Dactylico-iambic metre, 318, 1. 

Dactylico-trocbaic, heptam^ter, 318, IV. 
— tetrameter, 318, V. 

Dative, 37 — sing., 3d dec, 79 — ^plural, 
1st dec, 43) 3d dec, 84) 4th dec, 
89, 6— used for gen., 211, r. 5 — after 
adjectives, 222— different constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and 6— after 
idem, 222, R. 7— after verbs, 223-227 
^-after verbs compounded, with eul, 
ante, &c., 224 ; with ab, de, and ex, 
224, R. 1 and 2 ; with satis, betU, and 
maU, 925— of the^gent, 225, II. III. 
—of the possessor after est, 226— af- 
ter particles, 228. 

Datives, two, after «um, &c, 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-40 — ^rules of, 
40 — ^first, 41-45 : exc in. 43-^econd, 
46-54 ; exc. in, ^— third, 55-86 ; exc. 
in, 68-85— fourth, 87-895 exc. in, 89 5 
formed by contraction, 89-^fth, 90 : 
exc. in, 90— of adjectives, first and 
second, 105-107; third, 108-lU. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Degrees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, nouns, 94-96 — adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

Dejit, 183, 13, and 180, ir. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. 6. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construc- 
tion of, 207-r-in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, and 206, (13,)— used 
for reflexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of. 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128— verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence defined^^S03, 8,. 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4r— conjugated. 
161 — participles of, 162, 17--4i8ts of, 
1st conj., I60 3 2d eoni., 170 ; 3d conj^ 
174: 4th conj., 177— increment of, 
289,8. . 

Depriving, verbs of, with abl., 251. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjecUves, 
12a-^f verbs, 187— of adverbs, 192. 

Derivative words, quantity of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, 11. 3, and 176, 
K.^-quantity of the tf in, 284, E. 5. 

Deus declined, 53. 



Diaeresis, 306, 3 — mark of, 5. 

Diast6le,307,2. 

Die, imperative, 162, 4. 

Dicdlon, 3] 9.* 

Dicto audiens, with dat., 222, R. 1. 

Difference, degree of, how expressed, 

256, R. 16. 
Di^, with abl., 244. 
Dignor, with abl., 245. 
Dignus, indigrms^ &c, with abl.^ 244 

with gen., ^44, r. 2— with relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3— -adjectives, 

104. and 128, 5— verbs, 187, II. 4. 
Diphtnongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quaolity 

of, 283,^11. ^ ^ 

Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
Distr6phon, 819. 

Do, increment of. 290, E., and 284, E. 4i. 
Domus, declined, 89— construction of, 

gen., 221, r. 83 ace, 237, r. 4} abl., 

255, R. L 
Donee, with subjunctive, 263, 4. 
Double letters, 3. 
Doubtful gender, 30. 
Ditc, imperative, 162, 4. 
Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4— and 

dummddo with do., 263, t. 
Duo declined, 118. 
Dus^ participle in, with dat., 225, HI.— 

with ace, 234, r. 2 — ^its signification, 

274, 2, r. 8— used for a gerund, 275, 



E. 



E, sound o^ 7 and 8— nouns m, of 3d 
dec, genaer of, 66 ; gen. of, 68 ; abl. 
of, 82— adverbs in, 192, II.— «ad ex, 
how used, 195, r. 2 — increment in, 
3d dec, 287, 3 3 plur.. 288 3 of verbs, 
290-^nal, quantify of, 295. 

Eap8e,'6i,c,, 195, r. 3. 

Eccum, ecciUum, &;c., 134, r. 2, and 
238,2. 

Ecquis, how declined, 137, R. 3. 

Ecthlipsis, 305, 2. 

xSdo and etas, abstracts in, 101. 

Edo (to eal) conjuffated, 181. 

Ego, declined, 133. 

£^, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, 323. See Omurion, 

Emphatic word, place of, in a sentenee, 
m, S, and 16. 

EnalUtge, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in accentuation, 15— eoiqaiie- 
tions, 198, R. 2. 
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EnnehemimSris, 304, 5. 

Ensis, adjectives in, 128, 6. 

Eo, conjugaled, 182— compounds of, 
182, R. 3— with supine in urn, 276, II., 
R. 2. 

Epanadipldsis, 324, 18. 

Epanados, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

Epanaph6ra, 324, 13. 

Epanaslrrtphe, 324, 17. 

EpanorthOsis, 324, 32. 

Epenthesis, 322. 

Epistr6phe, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

Ep&ior, with abl., 245, II. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

Er, nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 58 
and 60; gen* of, 70 and 71— adjec- 
tives in, superiative of, 125— annexed 
to pres. infin. pass., 162, 6. 

Erotesis, 324, 31. 

Esy nouns in, of 3d dec, increasing in 

?en., gender of, 58 and 61 ; gen. of, 
3 5 not increasing in gen., gender of, 
62 3 gen. of, 73 — final, sound of, 8, £. 
2 5 quantity of, 300. 

Est J with dat. of a^ossessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24-199. 

Ev and ttu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism, 324, 11. 

Eu8f adjectives in, 128, 1— Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, N. 2. 



F. 



JFoc, 162, 4— with subj. for imperat., 
267, R. 3. 

EacUi, with superlatives, &c., 277, r. 7. 

Facio, (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
—with abl., 2o0, r. 5— with ut and 
the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 

-Fan, 183,6. 

Faxo and/cunm, 162, 8, and 183, r. 1. 
Feet^ 302— isochronous, 302. 
Femmine nouns, of 3d dec, 62: exc. in, 

62-65. 
Fer, imperative, 162, 4. 
Fero, conjugated, 179. 
Fido, how conjugated, 142, r. 2 — with 

abl., 245, II.— with dat., 245, II. r. 1. 
Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 

tnography and etymolo^^, 322— of 

syntax, 323— of rhetor ic,%4. 
Filling, verbs of, with abl., 243 — ^with 

gen., 220, (3.) 
JFVy, coiyugatea, 180— quantity of its «', 

t83, ». r 



Follow f in what sense used, 203, 9. 

Foremjfore, 154, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, IL— quantity 

of the i in, 284, e. 6. 
Fretw, with abl., 244. 
Fruor, with abl., 245. 
Furigor, with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, III. 
Future perfect tense, 145, VI. 



G. 

G, sound of, 10, 

Galliambusr314, X. 

Gaudeo, how conjugated, 142, r. J^^ 
with abl., 245, IL— with ace, 245, II., 
r. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34 — natural 
and grammatical, 27 — masc. from sig- 
nification, 28 — fem. from do., 29 — 
common and doubtful, 30 — epicene, 
33 — ^neuter, 34— of 1st dec, 41 ; exc. 
in. 42— of 2d dec, 46 j exc. in, 49— 
of 3d dec, 58, 62, and G6 ; exc in, 59 
-67— of 4th dec, 87 ; exc in, 88— of 
5th dec, 90 j exc. in, 90. 

Genitive, 37 — sing., 1st dec, exc. in, 43 ; 
of adjectives, 3^d dec, 112 — pkir., 1st 
dec, contracted, 43 ; 2d dec, do., 53 j 
3d dec, 83 j of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114 — after nouns, 211— what 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1 — sub- 
jective and objective, 211, R. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3 — pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 211, r. 4 
— dative used for, 211, r. 5^— of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6— noun 
limited by, omitted, 211, R. 7; want- 
ing, in the' predicate after sum,2U, r. 
8; in other cases, 211, r. 8, (6,) — 
oniitted,21 1,r.9— how translated,211, 
R. 12— after partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212, 
R. 3— after adverbs, 212, r. 4 — after 
adjectives, 21 3; diflTerent constructions 
instead of, 213, r. Ar—dLfier di^nus and 
indignusy 244, r. 2— after verbs, 214- 
220— after fum/aiid verbs of valuing, 
214---of crime, 217 — after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an aflTection of the mind, 220— of place, 
221— after particles, 221, II., 111.— 
plur. depending on a gerund, 275, r. 
*> (3|) — place of, after neuter adjec* 
tives, 279, 10. ^ 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, R. 10. 

Gerundives, how used, 275, II. 

Gerunds, 148, 2— by what cases follow- 
ed, 274— end gerundives, gen. of. 
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275, R. 1 ; dat. of, 275, r. 2 ; ace. of, 

275, R. 3 y abK of, 275, r. 4 ; infin. for, 

after adj., 275, r. 2, (4.) 
Glorior, with abl., 945, III. 
Glyconic verse, 316, IV. 
Golden age, 329, 2. 
Government defined, 203, 7. 
Grammatical, subject, !^1 ; cases of, 

201, IV., 3— predicate, 202— figures, 

322. 
Greek nouns, sender of, 34, r. — 1st 

dec, 41 2 d dec, 54— ace. of, in 3d 

dec, 80— -declension of, in do., 86; 



H. 

H, its nature, 2 — in prosody, 283. 

Habeo, &-c, with perfect participles, 274, 
2, R. 4. 

Hellenism, 323, r. (2.) 

Hemistich, 304. 

Hendi&d>;s,323,2, (3.) 

Hepthemim^ris, 304, 5. 

Heroic coesOra, 310, 4 and 5. 

Heteroclite nouns, 93. 

HeteroG^neous nouns, 92. 

Heterosis, 323, 3, (2.) 

Hexameter verse, 310>— Priap^an, 310, 
II. 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

Hie. declined, 134— «n(ft//e distinguish- 
ed, 207, r. 23. 

Hipponactic, trimeter, 3 14>Il.-^tetram£- 
ter, 314. IV. 

Homo and homines omitted, 209, R. 2. 

Homoeoproph^ron, 324, 26. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 321. 

Horatian metres^ 32f). 

Humi, construction of, 221, r. 3. 

Hypallftge, 323, 4, (3.) 

Hyperbftton, 323, 4. 

Hyperbole. 324, 5. 

Hypercataiectic, or byperm^ter verse, 
204. 

Hyst^ron protSron, 323, 4, (2.) 

I. 

/, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, gjender 
of, 66 ; e«n. of, 68 — increment m, 3d 
dec, 287,3 ; plur., 288 : of verbs, 290 
—final, quantity of, 29o. 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303 — ^trim^ter, 
314, 1. : catalectic, 314. V. — tetrame- 
ter, 314, in. ; catalectic, 314, IV.— 
dimeter, 314, VI. ; hypermMer, 314, 
VII. ; acephalous, 314, VIII. 5 cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. 

lambico-dactylic metre, 318, II. 



Ibam, ibar, ibOy ibor, 162, 2. 

Iciu8, icus, iliSf and ius, adjectives in, 
128,2. 

Ictus or UiuSf verbal adjectives in, 129, 6. 

Ictus, 308, 3. 

Idem, declined, 134, R. 6>->how used, 
207, R. 27— with dative, 222, r. TU- 
how otherwise construed, 222, r. 7. 

Ides, 326. 

Idiotism, 325, 6. 

Idus, adjectives in, 129, 2. 

les, adverbs in, 192, II., 3. 

li, in gen., contracted, 52. 

lie, nouns in, 100, 9. 

His, adjectives in, 129, 4. 

lUey declined, 134 — how used, 207, r. 24 
—with hie, 207, r. 23. 

HKc, how declined, 134, r. 3. 

Im, in pres. subj., 162, 1 — adverbs hi, 
192, 1, and 11. 

hnonium, nouns in, 100, 6— <and imoma, 
verbals in, 102,3. 

Imperative, 143, 3— its time, 145, r. 3— 
how used, 267. 

Imperfect tense, 145, II. 

Impersonal verbs, 184— list of in 2d conj.^. 
169 — ^their construction, 209, R. 3. 

hif government of. 235, (2.) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2 — ^list of, 173. 

Increment, of nouns, 286 ; sing, num., 
287 ; plur. num, 288— of verbs, 289. 

Incrementum, 324, 22. 

Indeclinable, nouns, 94— adjectives, 115, 
3. 

Indefinite, adjectives, 104r— — prcHiouns, 
138— adverbs, 191, R. 4. 

Independent clauses, 203. 

Indicative mood, 143,^ 1— its tenses. 145 
— how used, 259 — its tenses used one 
for another, 259. 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265. 

Indwto and extto, construction of, in pass., 
234 J in act., 251, r. 2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4-^ts tenses, 145, r. 4 
— ^s a logical subject, 201, IV.^— how 
modified,^02. III.— with subject-nom., 
209, R. 5— for gen., 213, r. 4— its sub- 
ject, 239— construction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268— subject of a verb, 
269^-depending on a verb, 270; cm 
an at^ective or noun, 270, r. 1— omit- 
ted, inO, R. 3 — without a subject, after 
what verbs used, 271 — ^wiih a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 273— 
how translated, 272, r. 3-H]8ed like a 
noun, 273, n.— its place, 279, U. 

Jnfit, 183, 14, and 180, ir. 

Inflection, 25. 

Tnmtam, 183, 5-«its place in a sent^QC^i 
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Instrament, abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, pronoans, 135— verbs, 187, 

11.5. 
InterdlcOf construction of, 251, r. 2. 
IntHreat See RefeH. 
Interjections, 19^^with nom., 209, r. 

13— with dat.,228, (3, W-wilh ace, 238, 

2— with voe., 24^—0, lieu, &c., not 

elided, 305. 
Intermediate clauses, subj. in, 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 and 121^ 

pronouns, 137^ when ind^nite, 137, n. 
InuSf adjectives in, 128, 1, 2, and 6. 
7o, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and 303— a ma^dre, 317, 

I.— a minore, 317, 11. 
Ipse, declined, 13a--4iow used, 307, R. 

28— used reflexively, 208, (4,)— with 

inter, 208, (5.J 
Iri, with supine in urn, 276^ II., R. 3. 
Iron age, 3z9, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4^ 
Irregular, nouns, 92 — adjectives, 115— - 

verbs, 178-182. 
Is, nouns in, gender of, 62 and 63 ; gen. 

of, 74— 4ina3, quantity of, 301. 
Is, declined, 134r— how used, 207, r. 26. 
JbU, how declined, 134— bow ased, 207, 

r. 25. 
Jstic and illic declined, 134, R. 3. 
Jt4i8, ia, Uia, Hies, imonia, itudo, Una, 

and tuSy abstracts in, 101. 
Jfcr, declined, 57 — ^with ace. of place, 

237, R. 1— increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and er, adverbs in, 192, II. and IV. 
lUts, adverbs in, 192, 1, tod II. 
Jum, verbals in, 102, 2. 

• or iJtium, nouns in, 100, 5. 

Ita, genitives in, bow pronouhced, 1&— 

in what adjeraves found, 107— quan- 
tity of i in, 283, 1., e. 4. 
io and itUf in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



J. 



Jncto, with abl., 245, 11. 

Jubeo, construction of, 223, R.2, (2,) and 

. 273,2. 

Jugum, quantity of its compounds, 283, 

JujAter declined, 85. 
Jusfurandum declined, 91. 
Juisat, dtc, ace. after, ^39, R. 7. 



K. 

K, when used, 2. 

Key to the odes of Horace, 321. 

27 ♦ 



L. 



L, nouns in, gender of, 66 ; gen. of, 70 

—final, quantity of, ^9. 
Lcetor, gaudeo, Slq., with abl., 245, II, 
Latin grammau*, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3. 
LenJttis, adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds of, 

7— numeral, 118, 7. 
LiJcH, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3, 
Litdtes, 324, 9. 

Loading, verbs of, with abl., 249. 
Logical, subject, 201 — predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 



M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, '305, 
2. t 

Afa/o conjugated, 178, 3., ! 

Manner, aoverbs of, 191, IIL^^-abL of, 
247 ; with prep. 247, R.5. 

Masculine, nouns of 3d dec, 58; exc. 
in, 59-61— caesura, 310, n. 1. 

MaterfamUias declined, 91. 

Means, abl. of, 247— ace. of, viith prep., 
247, R. 4. 

Measure or metre, a, 303. 

MemXni, 183, 3— with gen. or ace. 216. 

Mfn or merUuniy verbals in, 102, 4. 

Met, enclitic, 133^ r. 2. 

Metalepsis, 324, 6. 

Metaphor, 324, 1. 

Metathesis, 322. 

Melonymv, 324, 2. 

Metre, 30!^— -bow divided, 303— different 
kinds of, 310-^17. 

Metres, compound, 318 — Horatian, 320. 

Meus, how declined, 139. 

Mi/itice, construction of, 221, R. 2. 

Mille, its use, 118, 6, 

Mino and minor, in obsolete imperatives, 
162, 5. 

MisceOj with abl., 245, IL 

Misereor, miserescOy &c., with gen., 215. 

MUiret, with gen., 215^with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, R. 5. 

Modified^ subject, 201, III. ; itself modi- 
fied, 201, IIL, R. 6— predicate, 202, 

Modify or limU, in what sense used, 201, 

II.. R. 

Modb, with subjunctive, 2G3, 2. 

Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 

MonocOlon, 319. 

Monoptotes, 94. 

Monosyllables, in «, quantity of, 295, c. 
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4— in 0, do. 297, e. 1— their place, 
279,8. 

Moods,. 143. 

Motion or tendency, verbs of, their con- 
struction, 225, 4, and 237, r. 3. 

Mutes, 3--and liquids in prosody, 283, 
IV., E. 2. 

Muto, with abl., 245, II. 



N. 



70 



N, nouns in, render of, 66 ', gen. of, 
and 71 — GobI, quantity of, 299. 

Names of persons, order of, 279, 9. 

Nascor, with abl., 246, R. 1. 

Natta^ &c., with abl., 246. 

Ne, with subj., 262— omitted aAer cave, 
262, R. 6— after metuo, &c., 262, R.7.— 

■ with subj., denoting a command, &c., 

. S6Q','R. &--with imperat , 267, r. 1— 
followed by quidemj 279, 3. 

Negatived, two, their force, 277, r. 5-6. 

^emd, for r^tUus, 207, R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 3. 

Nequ^Oj how coniugmted, 182, r. 3. 

Nequis, how declined, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34; of 3d dec'., 66 j exc. 
in, 66 'and 67— adjectives and adj. pro- 
nouns, )v\\h gen., 212, r. 3 ; ace. of, 
with another ace. after 'active verbs, 
231, R. 5— verbs, with ace, 232jivith 
abl. of agent, 248. r. 2— passive verbs, 
142, R. 2 ; Darliciples oL 162, 18. 

Netiter, how declmed, lO^-^-use of, with 
gen., 212, R. 2, N. 1.., 

NeulraJ passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

Nitor, with abl., 1245, 11. 

Nolo conjugated, 178, 2. * 

Nominative, 37-^onstraction of, 209 and 
210— after inteijections, 209, R. Id- 
plural. 3d dec, 83 5 of adjectives, 3d 
dec, 113. &ee Stdp'ect^nomindtwe and 
Predwate-nominative. 

iVon,omitted afternofijn(Mio,&c.,$77,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

Nostras^ how deelijaed, 139. 

Nostrum afterpartitives, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

Nouns, 26-10»— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and cpllective, 26 — gender of, 
27-34^number of, 35— cases of, 36 
and 37— declension of, 38-40— of 3d 
dec, mode of declining, 55— com- 
pound, 91— irregular, 92— variable, 92 
*— defective, in case^ 94 ; in number, 95 
and 96 — differingin meaning in dif- 
ferent numbers, 97 — redundant, "99— 
verbal, 102-<lerivation of, 100-102— 
oomposition of, 103— hbw modified, 
201, III., R. 1— used as adjectives, 205, 
r. 11. 



Ns, participials and participles in, con- 
struction of, 213, R. 1 and 3. 

Number, of nouns, 36 — of verbs, 146. ^ 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118 — ordi- 
nal, 119 and 120— distributive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals— adjectives, 104; classes of, 
117 J with gen.,212, r.2— letters, 118/ 
7 — adverbs, 119 — ^multiplicative, 121 
—•proportional, 121— 4emporal, 121— 
interrt^tite, 121. 

Nunquisj how declined, 137, r. 3. 



O. 



Of sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, gender 
of, 58 and 59 ; gen. of, 69— adverbs 
in, 192 — increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; 
plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quan- 
tity of, 297. 

O! si, with subjunctive, 26>3. 

Oblique cases, what, 37 — their place, 
279, 10 and 2. 

Oblwiscorf with jsfen. or aoc, 216, 

Object of an active verb, 229. 

Objective genitive, 211, r. ^—dative 
used instead of, 211, R. 5. 

Octonarius, iambic, 314, III. 

Odi, 183, 1. 

0//i, for i/tf, 134, R.l. 

Omission, of ar in gen. plur., 1st dec, 
43— of i in gen. sing., 2d dec, 52— of 
e in voc sing., 2d dec, 52— H>f or in 
gen. plur., 2a dec, 53— of e, in gen. 
of nouns in ter and Aer, 71— of con- 
necting vowel, 150, 6— -of n, dtc, w, 
iss. and m,in second root, 162, 7— of 
reauplication in com{)ound verbs, 163, 
4, E. 1— of pronoun incase of appo- 
sition, 204, R. 4— of a noon to which 
an ad), belongs, 205, r. 7, and 252, r. 
3— or the antecedent, 206, (3) and (4) 
—of meuSf &.C., used reflexively, 207, 
R. 38— of nominative, 209, r. 2 and 3 
—of verb, 209, r. 4, and 229, R. 3— 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, r 8— 
of gen., 211, R. 9— of a partitive, 212. 
R. I, N. 3-*of sabject ace, 239 ana 
269, R. 1— K>f ace after an active verb, 
229, R. 4-of prep 232. (2,) 235, r. 6, 
241, R. 4, and 248, r. 3— of voc, 240 
— o^ qtthm, 256— of participle in abl. 
absolute, 257, r. 7— of ui with sabj., 
262, R. 4— of ne after axve, 262, r. 6 
•—of non after rum modb^ d&c, 277, r. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, r. 6--of y in 
composition, 307< 

Opus and usus, with gen. and ace, 211, 
R. 11— with abl., 243--^ow used. 943» 

R.2. 
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Or, Douns in, gender of, 68 and 61 3 

fenitive of, "a) and 71<— verbals in, 
02, 1. 
Oratio obllqaa, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

—tenses of, 266^ 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers, 119 and 120. 
Orium, verbals in, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, %-5. 
Os, nouns in, of 3d dec, gander of, 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— final, sound of, 

8, E. 3^ quantity of, 300. 
OsuSf adiec lives in, 128, 4. 
Ovat, 183, 15. 
OzjrmOron, 324, 28 



P. 



Parabdia, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dec.. 41 ; 2d 
dec, 46 ; 3d dec, 57^ 4th aec, 87 ; 
6th dec, 90— of adjectives, 1st and 2d 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-111— of 
verbs, sum^ 153: 1st coiij., 155 and 
156 ; 2d conj., 157; 3d couj., 158 and 
159 ; 4th conj., 160 ; deponent, 161 ; 
periphrastic conj., 162 5 defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

Parag6ge, 322. 

Paregm^noD, 324, 21. 

Parelcon, 323, 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis, 323, 4, (6.) 

Paronomasia. 32i<, 25. 

Participial adjectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, l^n t«, how declined, 
106 — in n», do., Ill — of neuter verbs, 
162, 16— of deponent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
rus, gen. plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with m, 162, 21— when they be-, 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201 , III., R 3— agreement of, 205 ; 
witl) jpredicate-nom., instead of sub- 
ject, z05, R. 5— perfect^ denoting ori- 
girf, with abl., 246— iheir government, 
274— their time, how determined^ i 4, 
2— their various significations, 274, 2 
and 3— perfect, wiQi habto, &c., 274, 
2, R. 4— for a verbal noun, 274, 2, R. 
6— for clauses, 274, 3. 

Particles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, r. 11 
—.gen. aaer, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
V. 3— ace or abl. after, 212, r. 2, n. 
4. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141 — ^with latter of two 
ace, 234— construe don of, 234. 



Patrial, nouns, 100, 2— adjectives, 10^— 
pronouns, 139. 

Patronymics, 100— quantity of their pe- 
nult, 291, 4 and 5. 

Pentameter verse, 311. 

Pentaplotes, 94. 

PenthemimSris, 304, 5. 

Penult, 13— quantity of, 291 ; of proper 
names, 293. 

Perfect tense, 145, IV. 

Perfects of two syllables, quantity of, 
284, £. 1. 

Period defined, 280. 

Periphr&sis, 323^ 2, (4.) 

Periphrastic conjUjB^tions, 162,14 and 16. 

Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 

Personification, 324, 34. 

Persons of verbs, 147«— with nominatives 
ef different persons, 209, R'. 12, (7.) 

Phalaecian verse, 315, IIT. 

Pherecratic verse, 316, V.* 

Pi^et, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, R. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I. — ^gen. of, 221 
—ace. of, 237 5 dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 254— whence, abl. of, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj of, with abl., 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tensq, 145, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Pbis declined, 110. 

PoenUet, with gen., 216— with ace, 829, 
R. 6. 

Polyptdton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2 (2.) 

Position in prosody, 283, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
139; how ui>ed, 207, R. 36-, when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, R. 36; 
used for subjective and possessive 
gen , 211, R. 3; »m>a, tua, &c., after 
re/ert and intarestf 219, R. 1. 

Possum conju^ted, 154, 6. 

Post, how pronounced, 8, e. 4. 

Potior, with abl., 245— with gen., 220, 

Prce in composition, its quantity, 283, 

II., R. 1. 

Prcedltus, with abl., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominative, 210— niiflcrin^ in 
number from the subject-nominative, 
210, R. 2— after what verbs, 210, r. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210— dative, 210. 

Prepositional adjectives, 130. 

Prepositions, 19i^197— in composition, 
196; force of, 197; change of, 108,6 
—inseparable, 197— with an ace, 195 
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and 235-^th an abl., 196 and 241— 
with an ace. and abl.. 195, and 235, 
(2H5)— ^ow modified, 201, III., k. 
54-verbs compounded with, with da- 
tive, 224; with ace, 233; with abl.. 
242— omitted, 232, (2,) 235, r. 5, and 
241, R. 4— their place, 279, 10^-quan- 
tity of <ft, se, and red, 285, B. 2 and 3. 

Present tense, 145, 1. 

Preteritive verbs. 183, 1. 

Priapean verse, olO, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
taniif qttantif plvriSf mindriSf 252. 

PrimuSf mtdms, &c., signification of, 
206, R. 17— their place, 279, 7. 

Prhuquam, by what mood followed, 263, 
3. 

PrOf in composition, quantity of, 286, 
£. 5. 

Procul, with abl., 241, r. 2. 

Prolcpsis, 323, 1, (4.) 

Pronouns, 132-139 — simple, 132— neuter 
with ffen., 212, r. 3, N. 1. 

Proper nouns, 2^. ' 

Propior and projcUmttf with ace, 222, 
R. 5. 

Proposition, 200— analysis of, 281. 

Prosody, 1, and 282^-321— figures of, 
305-307. 

Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. . 

Prosthesis, 322. 

Prosum, 154, 5. 

Prot&sis and apodOsis, 261. 

Pte, enclitic, 133, R. 2, and 139. 

Pudet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Punctuation, 6. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, by ut with subj., 262 
^-hy participles, 274, 2, r. 2, 6 and 7 
— ^by mfin., 271 — byVenind, 275, r. 
S— by supine in um, ^6, II. 



Q. 

QwBso, 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, III. 

Qu^/A, with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted after plus, minus, ampHus, Sec, 
256, R. 6 and 7. 

Qttamvis, with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen., 212, 
R. 3, N. 1; after sum and verbs of 
valuing, 21^— adverbs of, with gen., 
212, r:4. 

Quantity, marks of, 6— in ortbofipy, 13— 
in prosody, 282, 1 — general rules of, 
283— special rules of, 284— of penults, 
S91-- «f antepenults, 2tt2— of penults 



of proper names, 293— of final 'sylla- 
bles, m. 
Qiuisi, with subj., 263. 2. 
Queo, how conjugated, 182, r. 3. 
Q^i, declined, 136— interrogative, 137 

—person of, 209, R. 6*— wim subjunc- 
tive, 264. 
Quicunque, how declined, 136, r. 2— 

how used, 207, r. 29. 
Quidam, how declined, 133, 5— how 

used, 207, R. 33. 
Quidetn, place of, 279, 3. 
QuUibety how declined, 133, 6— how 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Quin, with subj., 262 and tft., R. 10. 
Quis, declined, 137— and qui, for aliqms, 

&,c., 137, R. (c.) 
Quisnam, quinam, how declined, 137, 8. 
Qtiuptam, how declined, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. SO. 
Q^^squa1n, how declined, 138, 3— 4iow 

used, 207, r. 31. 
Q^isquef how declined, 138, 3— 4iow 

used, 207, r. 35— its place, 279, 14. 
Qtiis^uis declined, 136, r. 2. 
Quims, how declined, 133, 5— bow used, 

207, R. 34. 
Quo and quonAnus, with subjunctive, 262 

and tfr., R. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Quod referring to a preceding statement, 

206, (14.) 
Quoque, place of, 279, 3. 



R. 



R final, aoantity of, 299. 

Reapse, 136, r. 3. 

Recordor and remmueor, with gen. or 
ace, 216. 

Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326 and 
327. 

Redundant, nouns, 99— adjectives, 116 
— ^verbs, 186. 

Reduplication, 163, R^— quantity of, 284, 
E. 2. 

R^f^rt and inUfrest, with gen., 214 and 
219 — ^with the adi. pronouns tnea,&,e., 
219, R. 1. 

Reflexivepronouns, 1^, R. S— how 
used, 208— for demonstratives, 208, 
(6,)— omitted, 229, R. 3— in oratto ob- 
Ilqua, 266, r. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, agreement of, 206— omitted, 
206, (5,W-Hn the case of the antece- 
dent, W6, (6,)— referring, to nouns c^ 
diflTerent^nders, 206, (9 ;) to a prop- 
osition^ W6, (13,)— -Rgreemg with a 
noun implied, 206, (11,)— adjecti¥Cf| 
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eoustruction of, 206, (16,)—- wkh sub- 
junctive, 264--their Dlace, 279, 13. 

Responsives, case of, 204, r. 11. 

Respubtica declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 324. ^ 

Rhythm, 308. 

Binrna and n^, quantity of, 290, E. 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150, 1 — special^ 150, 2 
—second and third, now formed, 
160, 3— first, its derivatives, 151, 1; 
second, do., 151, 2: third, do., 151, 3 
—second and thira, formation of, 1st 
com., 164-166 > 2d conj., 167-170 ; 3d 
conj., 171-174 J 4th conl, 175-177— 
second and third irregular, 1st conj., 
165; 2d conj., 168 -, 4th coni., 176. 

Ru8f how construed, in ace., 237, r. 4r— 
in abl., 254 and 255. 

Rms, participle in, its sigoification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, R. 6. 



S. 



S, sound of, II— preceded W a conso- 
nant, nouns in, gender of, 62 and 64 ; 
gen. of, 77— final, elided, 306, 2. 

BoLve, 183, 9. 

Sapphic verse, 315, II. 

SathgOy with gen., 215, (2.) 

8ai%», bene, and male, verbs compound- 
ed with, with d^t., ^. 

Scanning, 304, 6. 

Scazon, 314, 11. 

8e with irUer, 208, (5.) 

Senarius, iambic, 314. 

Sentences, 203 — anal vsis of, 281. 

Sentiments of another in dependent 
clauses, by what mood expressed, 
266,3. 

Separating, verbs of, with abl. S51. 

Beref future infin. in, 162, 10. 

Sestertius, its value, 327 — ^how denoted^ 
327 — ^mode of reckoning, 327. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Silver asie, 329, 3. 

Simile, 524, 30. 

Simple, subject, 201, Ili^— |>redicate, 
200^ II —sentences, 203. 

Bimul, with abl., 241, R. 2. 

Biquu, how declined, 138, 2. 

firw,for«t)M, 183, R.3. 

Bo and nm, ancient forms of tenses in, 
162, 8. 

Bodes, for si audes, 183, R. 3. 

Solecism, 325, 2. 

BoUo, how conjugated, 142, n. 2. 

Bolus, how declined, lOt— with rel^iive 
and subj., 2Q4, IQ, 



Sotadic verse, 317. 1. 

Spacfe, ace. of, 236. 

Spondaic, verse, 310— >tetramSter, 31S. 

Slauza, 319. 

Sto, with abl., 246, 11. 

Strophe, 319. 

Sitb, in composition, force of, 122— gov- 
ernment of, 235, r2.) 

Subject, of a verb, i4(>— K)f a proposition, 
200 and 201; modified, 201,111.3 its 
place in a sentence, 279, 2. 

Subject-nominative, 209 — ^when omitted, 
209, R. 1 and 2— when wanting, 209, 
R. 3 — with infinitive, 209, R. o — two 
or more with plural verb, 209, R. 12; 
with sing, verb, 209, R. 12. 

Subject-accusative, 239 — when omitted, 
239. 

Subjective genitive, 211, r. 2— posses- 
sive proDouu used. for, 211, r. 3. 

Subjunctive, M3, 2— its tenses, 146, r. 
2— how used, 259— its tenses, various 
uses of, 259 — for imperative, 260, r. 
6 — in conditional clauses, 261 — after 
particles, 262 and 263— after r/wi, 264 
^n indirect questions, 265— in inter- 
mediate clauses, 266— in oratio obli- 
qua, 266, 1 and 2— after what verbs 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133 — as sub- 
ject-nom., omitted, 209, R. 1— dative 
of, redundant, 228, v. 

Subter, government of, 235, (4.) 

8ui. decTiued, 133-^use of, 208. 

SuUis, for si vuUis, 183, R. 3. 

Bum, conjugated, 163— compounds of, 
do., 154, 5 and 6— >with a gen. in ex- 
pressions denoting part, property, du- 
ty, &c., 211, R. 8, (3,) and 275, r. 1, 
(6,j^-denoiing degree of estimation, 
2l4^witb two datives, 227— .with ab). 
of situation, 245, m.-n-with abl. deno- 
ting in respect to, 250, R. 3. 

Super, government of, 235, J3.) 

Superiority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123--4brroation of, 
124— with quisqtte, 207, R. 35— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, n. 7. 

Supines, 148, 3— few in number, 162, 11 
—in um, by what cases followed, 276 ) 
on what verbs they depend, 276, II. ; 
with eo, 276, II., R. S and 3— in w, 
with what adjectives usetl, 276, III. } 
after fas, nefas, and opus, 276, Ill.,i(. 
2-«of two syllables, quantity of, SB34, 
E. 1. 

Buus, use of, 208 — ^referring to a word 
in the predicate, 2(W, (7,)— for hupis, 
when a nouo is omitted. 208, (7,)— 
denoting fit, &r., 203. 

Syllabication, 17-23. 
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Syllables, quantity of first and middle, 
£84: of penult, 291: of antepenult, 
292; of final, 294. 

Syllepsis, 323, 1, (3.) 

Sympldce, 3^ 1^* 

Syuserfisis, 30d. 

Synaloepha, 305. 

Synapheia, 307, 2. 

Synchysis, 323, 4, (4.) 

SyncOpe, 322. 

Synecddche, 234, II., 323, 1, (5,) and 
324,3. 

SynSsis, or synthesis, 323, 3, (4.) 

Synonymia, 324, 29. 

Synopsis of Horalian metres^ 320. 

Syntax, 1, and 200-281. 

Systole, 307. 

\ 

T. 

T, sound of, 12— nouns in, ^lender of 66 ; 
gen. of, 78 — final, quantity of, 299. 

Tcsdet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Talent, value of, 327. 

Tanquam, with subj.. 263, 2. 

Tanti, quarUi, &c., denoting price, 252. 

Tantum, with gen. plur. and plural verb, 
209, R. 11. 

Tautology, 326, 4. 

Te, encfiiic, 133, r. 2. 

Tenses, 144— connection of, 258— simi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and II.— K>f 
indicative mood^ used one for another. 
259 ; fiiture for imperative, 259 ; used 
for subj. in apodosis, 259, R. 4*-K>f 
subi. mood, their use, 260, I., R. 1, 
and II., R. 1— in protasis and apodo- 
sis, 261 — of infin. mood, use of, z68. 

Tenusj with gen., 221, III.— with abl., 
241, R. 1— place of, 279, 10. 

Terminations, of words inflected, 40— 
of nouns, 1st dec, 41 5 2d dec., 46 j 3d 
dec, 55^ 4th dec, 87; 5th dec, 9(V-^ 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3— verbal, 150 
—table of verbal, 152. 

Tetram^r, apri6re, 31%^^^ posteridref 
312. 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

TctrastrOphon, 319. 

TViat, sign of what moods, 273. 

Thesis, 306. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, II.— ace. of, 236 
—abl. of, 253--«xpressed by td, with 
a ffen., 253, R. 3— mode of reckoning, 
9S6', table of, 326, 6. 

Tme-sis, 323, 4, (5.) 

Tor and trix, verbals in, 102, 6. 

Towns, names of, construction of: see 



Tricdlon, 319. 

Triemim^ris. 304, 5.- 

Trimeter catalectic, 312, VII. 

Triptotes. 94. 

Trislr6phon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine caesura, 310, ir. 1. 

Trochaic,metre,3l5 and 303 — tetram^tei 

catalectic, 315— dimeter catalectic^ 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 324. 
Tu declined, 133. 
Tus, adjectives in, 128, 7. 



U. 



U, sound of, 7 and 8— in gen. and voc. 

of Greek nouns, 54--dalive in, 89-* 

increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; plur.. 

288; of verbs, 290— final, quantity ot 

298. 
Uand itUj'm 2d and 3d rootsof verbs, 167. 
Ulms, in dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 
UlluSf how declined, 107— how used, 

207, R. 31. 
Ulum, verbals in, 102, 5. 
{/m, adverbs in, 192, II. 
UnduSf particfples in, 162, 20. 
Unus, declined, 107— << alter, with verbs 

singular, 209, R. l^—wilh relative and 

subj., 264, 10. 
Unusquisque, how declined, 133, 4. 
Ur, nouns in, gender of, 66 and 67 ; gen. 

of, 70 and 71. 
Ura, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Us, nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of, 66 

and 67 j gen. of, 76— verbals in, 102,7 

— final quantity of, 301. 
Usque, with ace, 235, r. 3. 
Usus; see Opus. 
Ut, with subjunctive, 262^ts correla* 

tives, 262, r. l-.-omitied, 262« r. 4— 

aAer meteo, &X., its meaning, 262, 

R. 7. 
Ut si, with subj., 263, 2. 
Uter, how declined, 107— use of with 

gen., 212, r^ 2, n. 1. 
Uttnam and uH, with subj., 263. 
Utor,fntor, &c., with abl.. 245— with 

ace, 245, 1,, R. 1. 



V. 

V changed to ti, 163, 2. 
X Valeo, with ace, 252, r. 4. 
Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 
Va/yfi/o, 142. R.3: 
Variable nouns, 92. ' 
Veiut si, and veUiH, with subj., 263, 2. 
Veneo; 142, r. 3, 
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Verbals, nouns, 102} with acC; 233, n. 
—adjectives, 129. 

Verbs, 140-189 — subject of, 140— active, 
141 — ^neuter, 14^— neuter passive, 142, 
R. 2— neutral passive, 142, r. S--de- 
ponent, 142, r. 4r--transitive and in* 
transitive, 142, n. — principal pans of, 
151, 4— 'neuter, participles of, 162, 16 
—inceptive, 173— desiderative, 187, 
II., 3. and 176, n.— irregular, 178-182 
^<lefective, 183— redundant, 185 and 
186— derivation of, 187— composition 
of, 188— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
use, 189, rf. 4— -afijeement of, 209 — 
omitted, 209, R. 4 — ^wilh quif person 
of, 209, R.6 — agreeing with predicate- 
nom., 209, r. 9— with collective nouns, 
209, R. 11 — plural, after two or more 
nominatives, 209, R. 12 ; after a nom- 
inative, with cum and aDl.,209, r. 12 ; 
after nominatives connected by cad, 
209, R. 12"— their place in a sentence, 
279, 2 ; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems, 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

VersiUf with ace, 235, R. 3 — place of, 
279,10. 

VescoTf with abl, 245. 

Vestritm, after partitives, 212, R. 2, N. 2. 

Vtr, how declined, 48. 

VU declined, 85. 

VwOf with abl., 245, II. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names in ius. 
how pronounced, 14 ; how formed, 52 
— sing. 3d dec., 81— construction of, 
240. 



Voices, 141. 

Volo (foniugated, 178. 

Vowel, before a mute and liquid, itf 
Quantity, 13, and 283, iV., e. 2— be- 
fore another-vowel, miantity of, 283, 
I. ; in Greek words, 283, e. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, IV.— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 285, 
R. 4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 



W. 

Words, division of, 17-2$— arrangement 

of, 279. 
Writers in different ages, 329. 



X. 



Xf sound of, 12— nouns in, gender o( 
62 and 65; gen. of, 78. 



Y. 



Y, sound of, 7, R. 2— nouns in, gender 
of, 62; gen. of, 77^Hncrement in, 3d 
dec, 287, 3— final, quantity of, 298. 

Y8 final, quantity of, 301. 



Z. 

Zeugma, 323, 1, (2.) 



THE END. 
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